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"Preface 


This  is  a  book  of  general  interest  to  all  cultured 
readers  in  that  it  deals  with  a  wide-spread  race 
of  the  Norse-English  people  active  on  land  and  sea 
during  the  Plantagenet,  Tudor  and  Stuart  dynas¬ 
ties  when  the  great  merchants’  associations  of 
London  and  Plymouth  built  English  commerce, 
drove  Spain  and  Portugal  from  control  of  the 
Seven  Seas  and  laid  the  foundations  of  Modern 
Civilization;  with  their  share  in  the  colonization  of 
Ireland,  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Hawaii. 
Where  it  is  possible,  their  ancient  homesteads,  their 
portraits,  their  family  descents  are  given;  with  a 
full  Index. 


CHAPTER  I 
The  'Beginnings 


IN  the  southwest  corner  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain  lies  the  county  of  Cornwall,  thrusting 
out  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  a  long  rocky  promon¬ 
tory  with  two  horns,  Land’s  End  and  The  Lizard, 
— just  as  if  an  Alderney  bull  had  waded  deep  into 
the  water  and  with  his  head  were  buffeting  the 
waves.  On  the  left  side  of  his  neck  (following  this 
fancy) ,  just  where  it  joins  his  shoulder,  would  ap¬ 
pear  the  great  harbor  of  Plymouth,  marking  the 
beginning  of  the  line  of  boundary  between  Corn¬ 
wall  and  Devonshire;  and  beside  a  little  river  of 
Cornwall  which  enters  this  great  harbor  is  the 
homestead  "Earth”  or  "Erth,”  the  ancient  dwelling 
of  the  Bonds  of  Cornwall. 

The  first  mention  of  Earth  in  history  that  I 
can  find,  is  in  the  English  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls 
for  1337  A.D.  (Edward  the  Third,  King)  when 
Henry  de  Erth  is  made  Constable  of  the  strong 
castle  of  Tremerton,  a  few  miles  from  Earth. 
Although  this  knight  of  Earth  was  not  a  Bond,  it 
was  by  marriage  with  one  of  his  heiress  descendants 
a  little  later  that  the  first  Bond  came  to  Earth  as 
its  knightly  possessor,  adding  to  the  black  chevron 
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of  his  silvered  shield  the  three  stag’s  heads  of  the 
old  family  de  Erth. 

As  this  beginning  of  the  Earth  record  coincides 
also  in  time  with  the  birth  of  the  English  nation,  as 
we  know  it  today,  I  am  content  to  accept  the 
honor  to  the  knight  of  the  old  Cornish  homestead 
as  the  initial  incident  in  my  Story. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  Ivanhoe,  says:  "The  whole 
race  of  Saxon  princes  and  nobles  had  been  extir¬ 
pated  or  disinherited  (by  the  Normans)  with  few 
exceptions;  nor  were  the  numbers  great  who  still 
possessed  land  in  the  country  of  their  fathers,  even 
as  proprietors  of  the  lower  class.  It  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third  that  the  two  races  began 
to  blend.” 

It  was  the  period  when  the  English  people  who 
have  since  played  such  a  leading  part  in  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  civilization  first  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
national  existence. 

Three  hundred  years  before,  the  horde  of 
Norman  invaders  under  William  the  Conqueror 
had  overflowed  and  submerged  the  warring  tribes 
of  Britons,  Coritans,  Danes,  Angles  and  Saxons. 
The  conquest  was  not  completed  in  a  day.  For 
more  than  a  generation,  with  massacre  and  rapine, 
these  nations  maintained  the  struggle.  It  was  the 
Norman  Castle  that  decided  the  issue.  At  every 
strategic  point,  as  the  years  went  by,  these  grim 
fortresses  rose;  high -walled,  deep -moated,  and 
within  each  of  them  a  gaunt  "keep”  on  its  moated 
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artificial  hill  or  natural  crag,  towering  sixty  feet 
or  more  above  the  besiegers’  heads,  windowless,  un¬ 
assailable  by  any  means  possessed  by  the  natives  of 
England,  of  that  day.  They  must  have  gnashed 
their  teeth  in  fury  as  they  watched  the  walls  rise, 
under  the  toil  of  friends  now  reduced  to  slavery. 
Each  castle  was  ringed  about  by  dependent  home¬ 
steads,  the  knights  and  men-at-arms  of  which  were 
sworn  to  defend  it;  and  each  was  within  sup¬ 
porting  distance  of  several  other  castles  of  the 
conquerors. 

When  our  story  begins,  however,  in  1337  A.D., 
the  era  of  Conquest  was  ended.  With  the  loss  of 
Normandy  by  King  John,  the  Norman  conquerors 
who  resided  in  England  became  Englishmen,  began 
to  draw  closer  in  sympathy  to  the  conquered  races, 
and  the  blending  of  their  French  language  with 
the  Saxon  and  other  dialects  of  the  latter  had  begun 
to  form  itself  into  a  common  English  tongue,  which 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III  was  made  the  vehicle  of 
legal  transactions  in  place  of  French.  The  period 
was  also  one  of  great  intellectual  awakening,  and 
great  numbers  of  students  enrolled  themselves  in 
the  University  of  Oxford. 

It  was  the  flowering  time  of  chivalry,  and  of 
English  knighthood,  of  which  the  young  king, 
Edward  the  Third,  just  assuming  the  reigns  of 
government,  was  the  chief  ornament.  "Never,” 
says  Froissart,  "had  there  been  such  a  king,  since 
the  days  of  Arthur,  King  of  Great  Britain.”  He 
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had  in  manhood  long  hair,  a  thick  moustache,  and 
a  flowing  beard.  "His  face,”  says  another  chron¬ 
icler,  "shone  like  the  face  of  a  god;  so  that  to  see 
him  or  to  dream  of  him  was  certain  to  conjure  up 
joyous  images.  His  graciousness  and  affability  were 
universally  praised.”  (In  those  days  of  old  men 
were  not  ashamed  of  enthusiasm;  and  such  was 
probably  the  view  that  our  Knight  of  Earth  held  of 
his  young  monarch  and  was  ready  to  maintain 
against  any  with  his  own  right  arm.) 

Edward  was  well  educated  and  famous  for  his 
love  of  art.  He  spoke  French  and  English  fluently 
and  knew  something  of  Latin.  Full  of  energy  and 
quick  in  action,  he  was  a  consummate  master  of 
knightly  exercises;  delighting  in  tournaments,  es¬ 
pecially  those  with  a  touch  of  quaintness  or  fancy. 
In  his  earlier  campaigns  (for  he  was  ever  at  war) 
he  was  accompanied  by  a  little  army  of  huntsmen 
with  hounds  and  hawks. 

In  his  enthusiasm  for  chivalric  traditions,  he 
rebuilt  and  greatly  beautified  the  castle  at  Windsor, 
alleged  to  be  the  ancient  seat  of  King  Arthur,  and 
established  there  a  "Table  Round”  in  imitation  of 
that  faery  prince.  This  table  included  Edward 
himself,  his  sons,  and  eminent  knights  from  every 
part  of  Christendom,  to  the  number  of  forty,  who 
were  ready  to  hold  the  tournament  lists  against  all 
comers.  The  Order  of  the  Garter,  which  he  founded 
there,  perpetuates,  today,  his  knightly  memory. 

England  was  at  that  time  a  land  of  small  farm- 
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ers,  with  almost  no  urban  population,  reminding 
one  of  our  colonies  before  our  Revolution.  There 
was  little  manufacture,  except  of  homespun  goods 
of  the  plainest  sort.  The  wool  raised  by  the  farmers 
was  shipped  to  the  Netherlands,  there  to  be  spun 
into  the  gaudy  raiment  demanded  by  fashion  in 
England.  The  marriage  of  Edward  with  a  princess 
of  Hainault  in  the  Netherlands  was  followed  by  the 
importation  of  its  expert  weavers,  with  laws  against 
export  of  wool;  and  thus  was  begun  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  England  into  a  great  manufacturing 
centre  for  the  world,  with  the  consequent  ever- 
increasing  influx  of  small  farmers  to  the  city,  and 
their  replacement  by  the  large  absentee  landholder. 

Parliament,  especially  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  beginning  to  be  representative  of  the  whole 
English  people, — the  lesser  gentry  of  country  and 
city  obtaining,  through  the  political  necessities  and 
war  needs  of  the  ruling  classes,  a  share  in  the  details 
of  government. 

Admirers  of  Edward  loved  to  call  him  also 
"King  of  the  Sea,”  pointing  with  pride  to  the  fleets 
of  one-masted  warships  which  constituted  the 
"new  navy”;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  looking  out 
over  the  tidal  waters  of  their  little  Lyner  River  to 
the  estuary  of  Portsmouth  in  the  distance,  the 
family  of  the  Knight  of  Earth  lost  nothing  of  the 
excitements  of  that  great  war  harbor. 

A  bold  act  which  must  have  endeared  Edward 
to  even  the  lowliest  of  his  subjects  was  his  effort, 
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continued  from  the  preceding  reign,  to  stop  the 
ruinous  outflow  of  money  from  England  to  Rome, 
which  is  said  during  one  reign  to  have  exceeded  the 
total  income  of  the  English  crown. 

The  spirit  of  independence  was  abroad  in  the 
land, — one  of  those  great  world-tides  of  revolt 
against  injustice  which  at  periods  sweep  the  human 
race,  as  one  of  our  American  "cold  waves”  dips 
down  from  far  heights  and  moves  in  cyclonic 
majesty  across  the  continent,  freshening  the  atmos¬ 
phere  and  bringing  new  vigor  to  mankind. 

THE  KNIGHT  OF  EARTH 

The  little  country  of  Cornwall,  far  remote,  in 
times  of  peace,  from  the  centers  of  English  life,  had 
always  enjoyed  a  distinctive  government  of  its 
own.  At  the  time  when  our  story  begins,  it  boasted 
its  own  Earl,  as  it  had  had  under  Saxon  rule.  This 
last  Earl  of  Cornwall  was  the  younger  and  only 
brother  of  Edward  and  a  worthy  second  to  him  in 
knightly  qualities.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  Henry 
the  Knight  of  Earth  first  appears  in  history  as  the 
trusted  friend  of  this  young  Earl  of  Cornwall,  who 
was  familiarly  known  as  John  of  Eltham, — a  con¬ 
venient  distinction  from  his  famous  nephew,  John 
of  Gaunt. 

When  twelve  years  of  age,  John  of  Eltham  was 
made  Earl  of  Cornwall.  During  his  "teens”  he  was 
twice  appointed  "Lieutenant  of  all  England”  while 
King  Edward  was  absent  at  the  foreign  wars. 
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In  1333  A.D.,  King  Edward  made  his  greatest 
expedition  against  Scotland,  resulting  in  the  cap¬ 
ture  and  permanent  annexation  to  England  of  the 
strong  Scottish  border  fortress  of  Berwick. 

It  was  in  this  campaign  and  the  battles  which 
followed  it  that  the  Knight  of  Earth  won  the 
honors  later  bestowed  upon  him.  The  Scottish 
army,  although  lacking  in  discipline  and  in  staying 
power,  was  composed  of  good  fighters.  Its  light 
armed  troops  were  wild  tribes  from  the  foot-hills 
(or  "Border”)  and  the  mountains, — raiders  by 
profession  who  delighted  in  forays  into  the  English 
northland.  Mounted  on  hardy  ponies  and  horses, 
they  would  race  into  these  farmlands  without  any 
impediment  except  a  claymore,  a  broad  plate  of 
metal  hung  under  the  saddle-flap,  and  a  little  bag 
of  oatmeal  tied  behind  the  saddle.  Their  depend¬ 
ence  for  food  was  on  the  fat  English  cattle  they 
should  find  in  the  pastures.  The  skins  of  these  they 
removed  so  cleverly  that,  hung  upside  down  by  the 
legs  (hair  out) ,  they  served  as  cauldrons  to  boil  the 
meat  of  the  cattle  in.  Then,  as  a  writer  quaintly 
expresses  it,  "when  they  have  eaten  too  much  of 
the  sodden  flesh,  and  their  stomach  feels  weak  and 
empty,  they  place  the  plate  over  the  fire,  mix  with 
water  their  oatmeal,  and  make  a  thin  cake  like  a 
cracker  which  they  eat  to  warm  their  stomachs.” 
It  was  alleged  that  they  could  travel  sixty  miles  a 
day.  One  royal  English  army,  following  them  into 
their  fastnesses  had  itself  nearly  starved,  to  death. 
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They  fought  when  they  chose  and  where  they 
chose. 

Their  heavy-armed  contingents  in  their  battles 
against  King  Edward’s  army  were  knights  and 
men-at-arms  from  the  Border,  fully  the  equals  of 
the  best  English  chivalry.  The  memory  of  what 
they  had  accomplished  at  Bannockburn  a  few  years 
before  under  King  Robert  Bruce,  was  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  all  veterans  of  both  armies. 

In  the  great  battle  at  Berwick,  where  John  of 
Eltham  was  a  commander  of  the  right  wing  upon 
which  the  fury  of  the  Scottish  attack  wore  itself 
out,  the  Knight  of  Earth,  guardian,  like  Kenneth 
in  The  T alisman,  of  the  precious  banner,  must  have 
been  in  the  very  thickest  of  the  conflict.  Froissart, 
so  fond  of  picturing  the  battles  of  King  Edward, 
gives  us  no  representation  of  this  one.  All  the 
knights,  we  know  fought  on  foot  in  it.  Amid  the 
din  of  sword  on  shield,  that  could  be  heard  miles 
away;  with  the  wild  rushes  of  the  "ladies  from 
hell,”  half -naked,  with  their  targes  and  claymores, 
only  a  strong,  prudent,  fearless  man  would  be 
trusted  with  that  banner,  and  honored  with  the 
command  for  life  of  a  royal  castle  as  a  reward  for 
the  way  he  defended  it  that  day. 

The  Scottish  leaders  ordered  this  Battle  of 
Berwick  on  the  same  plan  that  King  Robert  had 
adopted  so  successfully  at  Bannockburn.  There 
was  perfected,  however,  on  this  victorious  battle¬ 
field  a  new  tactical  device  of  the  English,  which 
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was  for  generations  to  astonish  Europe,  a  battle 
front  in  which  the  enemy,  to  reach  the  ranks  of 
dismounted  knights  and  men-at-arms,  must  first 
pass  under  the  fire  of  great  masses  of  archers,  posted 
on  the  flanks  of  the  advancing  enemy’s  heavy¬ 
armed  battalions.  It  was  quite  impossible  for 
mounted  knights,  with  the  incomplete  armor  of 
those  days  to  drive  home  any  attack.  Their  horses 
would  stampede,  and  so  tremendous  was  the  force 
of  the  arrow  that  it  would  pierce  the  weak  points 
of  the  best  armor  and  compel  retreat.  Old-time 
writers  strive  in  vain  to  describe  the  flight  of  grey- 
goose  shafts  shot  in  quick  succession  from  ten  or 
twenty  thousand  archers,  advancing  a  step  and 
letting  go  all  at  once,  then  another  step  and  another 
volley.  At  Berwick,  at  Crecy,  at  Poitiers,  at  Agin- 
court  the  best  chivalry  in  Europe,  though  many 
times  more  numerous  than  the  English,  fled  before 
it  or  died  under  it  in  their  ranks.  All  honor,  then, 
to  the  brave  Scotchmen  who  closed  in  through  this 
deadly  storm  upon  the  circle  where  the  Knight  of 
Earth  had  planted  his  banner. 

In  the  year  1336,  Prince  John  of  Eltham,  Earl 
of  Cornwall,  died, — twenty  years  of  age,  un¬ 
married,  a  veteran  warrior  full  of  honors.  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster,  the  King  and  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  coming  from  the  north  to 
the  funeral.  In  the  following  year,  the  Black 
Prince  took  John’s  place  as  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
being  a  boy  about  six  years  old. 
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The  carrying  out  of  his  wishes,  as  expressed  in 
his  will,  concerning  the  Knight  of  Earth,  testifies 
alike  to  the  affection  in  which  John  of  Eltham  was 
held  and  the  chivalric  courtesy  of  King  Edward. 

In  the  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  for  1337  A.D., 
will  be  found  the  long  list  of  fees  and  lands  which 
the  patent  gave  to  Henry,  the  new  constable. 


CHAPTER  II 

Earth 


The  name  of  the  ancient  homestead  of  our 
race,  which  it  has  retained  without  any  varia¬ 
tion  except  the  occasional  omission  of  the  "a”  from 
the  beginning,  might  seem  to  indicate  in  the  giver 
of  it  a  mere  fancy  or  lack  of  imagination;  were  it 
not  found  elsewhere  in  Cornwall.  Several  early 
writers  describe  under  the  name  of  "Earth”  an 
ancient  ruin  near  the  homestead  of  Earth,  believed 
to  be  pre-historic.  "It  is,”  says  one,  "a  military 
camp,  built  in  a  large  circumference  with  great 
stones  heaped  one  upon  another  without  mortar 
.  .  .  not  unlike  those  British  fortifications  which 
Tacitus  describes  as  'rude  and  confused  structures 
of  great  stones’.” 

Again,  there  is  in  the  west  of  Cornwall,  not 
many  miles  from  the  homestead  of  the  Bonds,  a 
parish  of  Saint  Earth  of  great  antiquity.  Camden 
says,  "Saint  Earth’s  bridge  of  300  arches  was  made 
200  years  before  Leland’s  time.”  Polwhele,  in  his 
Cornwall  says,  "The  site  of  our  parish  churches  was 
probably  that  of  the  heathen  temples,  and  the 
Church  establishing  itself  among  reluctant  heathen 
tribes  was  not  averse  to  adopting  their  traditional 
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ideas  if  it  would  make  the  change  less  difficult.” 
If  "Earth”  was  derived  from  Saint  Urghi  or  Ergan, 
an  Irish  lady  who  helped  to  bring  Christianity  to 
Cornwall,  as  some  have  thought;  it  would  hardly 
be  attached  to  the  prehistoric  ruins  just  referred  to. 
It  seems  more  probable  that  all  three  places  were 
named  after  the  heathen  goddess  "Earth”  or 
"Hertha,”  the  All-Mother;  and  that  the  clergy 
made  a  saint  of  this  goddess  when  they  transformed 
or  rebuilt  her  temple  into  a  Christian  church. 

When  St.  Augustine  first  came  to  Britain,  he 
insisted  that  converts  to  Christianity  should  destroy 
their  heathen  temples  and  cut  down  the  groves. 
Later,  the  Pope  sent  orders  that  temples  should  be 
preserved  and  turned  into  Christian  churches  and 
that  other  measures  should  be  taken  to  make  the 
change  of  religions  as  easy  as  possible.  Guthrie 
shows  that  the  Saxons  conquered  Cornwall  by  a 
victory  over  Arthur  and  that  the  Christian  religion 
continued  there  under  their  supervision;  else 
Arthur  could  not  have  been  carried  to  Glastonbury 
when  fatally  injured. 

That  the  homestead  of  Earth  is  not  listed  in  the 
Domesday  Book ,  is  no  disproof  of  its  antiquity;  for 
that  list,  so  minute  in  its  survey  of  some  localities, 
is  very  brief  in  its  details  of  Cornwall;  barely  men¬ 
tioning  the  important  castle  of  Trematon  near  by. 

Whatever  the  origin  of  its  name,  it  is  certainly 
hoary  with  memories  of  ancient  days.  The  situation 
of  Earth  is  one  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
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many  travelers.  Carew,  writing  in  1610  A.D.,  says 
in  his  Survey  of  Cornwall,  dedicated  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh:  "In  following  the  course  of  the  Lyner 
river,  you  fall  down  by  Mr.  Bond’s  ancient  house 
of  Earth,  descended  to  his  ancestors  from  the 
daughter  and  heir  of  that  name  on  which  abutteth 
Mr.  Buller’s,  Shillingham,  not  so  much  beholden 
to  the  owner’s  inhabitance,  as  to  Nature’s  pleasant 
and  commodious  setting.”  He  had  just  been  prais¬ 
ing  the  beauty  of  this  little  river  and  quoting  a 
poem  in  its  honor. 

Gilbert,  in  his  History  of  Cornwall,  published 
in  1838,  says  of  the  view  from  a  height  near  Earth, 
"The  view  will  recompense  the  walk  of  a  tourist. 
Westward  the  Lyner  is  seen  retreating  behind  a 
succession  of  projecting  promontories,  till  it  is  lost 
among  the  hills  that  seem  to  oppose  its  farther 
progress.  It  winds,  however,  many  miles  through 
a  rich  and  picturesque  country,  and  frequently 
varies  its  character,  exhibiting  sometimes  a  bay  in 
miniature,  and  where  its  banks  become  lofty,  col¬ 
lecting  its  waters  into  the  form  of  a  lake.  At  the 
foot  of  St.  German’s  town  there  is  a  quay  for  load¬ 
ing  vessels  of  small  burden.  After  expanding  here 
in  St.  German’s  Lake  the  stream  makes  a  bold 
sweep  around  the  barton  of  Earth.” 

In  his  History  of  Cornwall  Gilbert  speaks 
again  at  greater  length  concerning  it:  "Earth  is 
said  to  have  been  anciently  a  manor,  passed  from 
a  family  of  its  own  name  to  that  of  Bond  .  .  .  . 
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Earth  house  is  described  by  Mr.  Carew  (in  1610) 
as  a  'very  ancient  building/  and  since  his  time  more 
than  two  hundred  years  have  increased  its  antiquity. 
The  Chapel,  which  is  no  longer  used  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  religion,  and  many  of  the  old  apartments, 
are  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation.  The  situation 
of  Earth  is  bold  and  commanding  and  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Lyner,  which  wash  its  western  and 
southern  boundaries  and  the  pleasing  scenery  on 
the  opposite  shore  render  it  a  pleasant,  although 
rather  confined,  residence  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.” 

This  "chapel”  is  evidently  the  building  shown 
in  our  photograph  with  narrow  Gothic  windows 
in  its  rear  wall  and  narrower  window-slits  in  the 
side  wall.  Still  another  hundred  years  seem  to  have 
made  little  impression  on  its  sturdy  walls. 

Earth  seems  to  have  originally  been  the  centre 
of  a  very  large  and  fertile  farm.  The  name  "barton 
of  Earth”  applied  to  it  by  Lysons  in  his  great  work, 
the  Magna  Britannia ,  indicates  this.  I  thought 
formerly  that  it  was  a  food-farm  or  barton  of  the 
castle  of  Erematon,  but  an  English  correspondent 
who  says  he  knows  the  place  and  its  history  well 
states  that  the  only  connection  between  the  two 
places  is  that  they  are  near  each  other. 

My  impression  was  based  on  the  passage  in 
Carew:  "Anno  1401  (3Hy  IV)  Hundred  de  East. 
Galfridus  de  Erth  ten.  di.  parv.  feed.,  ibid.”  This 
means  that  in  the  "East”  hundred  of  Cornwall,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the 
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Fourth  (he  began  his  reign  in  1399)  Geoffrey  de 
Earth  was  a  possessor  of  Earth  under  the  feudal 
system.  Gilbert,  in  his  History  of  Cornwall ,  says 
that  Geoffrey,  the  scion  of  "an  old  family  of 
gentlemen,”  held  by  the  tenure  of  knight  service 
a  knight’s  fee  of  land  at  Earth.  Carew,  in  his 
Survey,  giving  lists  of  Knights  and  Knights’  Fees 
in  Cornwall,  says  a  knight’s  fee  is  four  Cornish 
acres  or  1080  acres  of  land.  As  Gilbert,  in  the 
passage  just  quoted,  says  Trematon  had  dependent 
upon  it  (of  its  honour)  fifty-nine  knight’s  fees,  it 
would  be  natural  to  suppose  this  barton  farm 
would  be  one  of  them,  being  so  near.  Possibly 
Earth  owed  allegiance  directly  to  the  Earl  or  Duke 
of  Cornwall.  All  these  questions  of  English  feudal 
law  must  be  left  to  English  lawyers.  It  is  stated 
that  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell  all  such 
tenants  became  owners  in  their  own  right  of  their 
homesteads. 

The  "knight’s  service”  to  which  the  dweller  at 
Earth  was  bound  obligated  him  to  keep  his  part  of 
the  castle  in  repair  (if  he  held  his  fee  "of  the 
honour”  of  a  castle)  ;  to  find  men  completely 
armed  for  the  keeping  of  the  castle  in  time  of  war; 
and  to  ransom  his  lord  if  captured. 

It  was,  I  suppose,  the  heiress-daughter  of 
Galfridus  who  married  that  Bond  who  became  in 
consequence  the  Knight  of  Earth,  and  established 
there  the  elder  branch  of  our  family.  Besides  her 
name  "Elizabeth,”  no  other  fact  of  her  history  has 
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been  preserved.  Parish  records  of  St.  Stephens  were 
not  kept  at  that  period.  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry 
gives  the  name  of  her  husband  as  Robert.  Of  their 
two  sons,  Robert  founded  the  important  Dorset¬ 
shire  branch,  having  in  1431  (9th,  Henry  VI), 
settled  at  Lutton,  in  that  county.  The  other  son, 
Richard,  remained  at  Earth;  which  is  always  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  early  records  as  the  ancient  centre, 
even  though  surpassed  in  importance,  politically, 
by  other  descents. 

The  antiquity  of  the  homestead  of  Earth  and 
its  curious  name  suggest  that  its  family,  known  at 
the  time  of  the  marriage  of  its  heiress  as  "ancient,” 
may  have  been  seated  there  before  the  Conquest. 
The  fact  that  one  of  the  circle  of  Knights  about 
the  Black  Prince,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  detailed  by 
him  to  aid  Sir  Robert  Knollys,  was  Nicholas  Bond, 
suggests  that  a  family  of  Bonds  may,  even  before 
the  time  of  Henry  de  Erth,  have  been  seated  in 
Cornwall. 

Certain  is  it,  that  in  the  Domesday  Book  there 
are  Bonds  listed  in  very  many  of  the  counties  of 
England,  many  of  them  large  landholders.  It  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  go  back  to  a  Le  Bonde  who 
is  alleged  to  have  come  over  from  Normandy. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  Ivanhoe  has  shown  how, 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Richard ,  Coeur  de  Lion,  the 
young  men  of  the  families  native  to  England  had 
begun  to  put  on  Norman  manners  and  take  their 
place  beside  them  in  chivalry.  In  this  way,  and  by 
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intermarriage,  the  distinction  between  the  old 
families  and  the  newcomers  must,  by  the  time  of 
King  Edward  III  have  become  very  faint. 

THE  BONDER 

It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  the  name 
Bonde  [as  Thomas  of  Fulham’s  tablet  correctly  gives 
it  (plural  Bonder)  ]  was  not  originally  a  family 
name;  but  was  the  designation  of  a  class  of  Norse 
landholders.  Baring-Gould  (himself  of  descent 
from  the  family  of  Earth) ,  writes  in  his  Family 
Names :  "The  old  Norse  Bonde  was  the  man  in 
highest  position  after  the  Earl.  He  was  the  free¬ 
holder  responsible  to  none  save  the  Earl.  It  was 
because  Harold  Fairhair  resolved  on  introducing 
the  feudal  tenure  of  land  into  Norway,  that  a 
great  exodus  of  the  Bonder  took  place;  and  they 
migrated  and  colonized  Iceland  and  the  Faroe 
Isles.”  Their  colony  in  Iceland  was  for  centuries 
the  great  literary  centre  of  Europe. 

At  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  Bonder  who  had 
emigrated  to  England,  and  become  landholders 
there,  were  overwhelmed  in  a  common  ruin  with 
the  Saxons  and  other  tribes  of  that  island.  Not  for 
long;  because  in  a  generation  or  two  they  began  to 
call  themselves  by  the  old  class  title.  Richard,  the 
Bonde  immigrant  settler,  became  Richard  Bonde, 
as  the  terror  of  the  Norman  rule  relaxed.  The  com¬ 
pleteness  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  Conquest  may 
be  perceived  by  the  total  and  permanent  disap- 
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pearance  of  Saxon  and  Norse  personal  names. 
Baring-Gould  remarks:  "A  sense  of  sadness  steals 
over  us  as  we  note  the  disappearance  of  the  spring 
flowers  ....  and  it  is  with  some  feeling  akin  to 
this  that  we  note  how  after  the  Conquest  the  rich, 
and  varied  crop  of  Anglo  Saxon  names  disappears 
and  makes  way  for  Toms,  Dicks  and  Harrys,  in 
wearisome  iteration.  Throughout  all  the  records 
and  rolls  of  the  12th  and  13  th  centuries  we  find 
with  but  the  rarest  exceptions  all  our  personal 
names  are  Norman.  The  Saxon  seems  almost 
extinct.” 

This  lament  applies  with  full  force  to  the  Bonds 
of  Cornwall.  Thomas,  William,  Richard,  Henry, 
John  repeat  themselves  generation  after  generation. 

That  this  compliance  with  Norman  custom  was 
really  due  to  a  contempt  for  everything  pre- 
Conquest,  evident  in  government  and  business 
circles,  is  proven  by  a  very  curious  instance  related 
in  Thierry’s  Norman  Conquest .  When  King 
Henry  I,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  aid  of  the 
Saxons  of  England  in  support  of  his  kingship, 
married  Edith,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  the  niece  of  the  Saxon  claimant  to  the 
throne,  he  did  not  dare  to  marry  her  under  the 
Saxon  name  of  Edith,  but  changed  it  to  the  Norman 
name  Matilda  "which  sounded  more  agreeably  in 
Norman  ears.” 

Laing,  in  his  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Norway, 
says,  "In  Scandinavia  each  man  from  the  beginning 
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possessed  his  lot  of  land  without  reference  to  or 
acknowledgment  of  any  other  man  —  without  any 
local  chief  to  whom  his  military  service  (or  any 
other  quit-rent  for  his  land)  was  due,  without 
tenure  from  or  duty  or  obligation  to  any  superior, 
real  or  fictitious,  except  the  general  sovereign.  The 
individual  settler  held  his  land,  as  his  descendants 
in  Norway  still  express  it,  by  the  same  right  as  the 
King  held  his  crown  —  by  udal  right  or  adel  —  that 
is,  by  noble  right;  subject  to  no  feudal  burden, 
servitude,  escheat,  or  forfeiture  to  any  superior 
from  any  feudal  casualty.  The  Northmen  about 
the  same  date  settled  feudally  in  conquered  Nor¬ 
mandy  and  udally  in  uninhabited  Iceland.  The  udal 
landholders  owed  obligation  and  taxes  to  the  King 
or  general  chief,  who  was  udal-born  to  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  all  or  part  of  the  country  and  was 
acknowledged  by  the  Thing  or  assembly  of  land- 
owners  of  the  district.  The  kingly  power  was  as 
great  as  in  any  feudally  constituted  country,  either 
for  calling  out  men  or  ships,  or  for  his  military 
expeditions  abroad  or  at  home,  or  for  raising  taxes. 
The  scatt  was  a  fixed  land  tax  paid  to  the  King 
either  in  money  or  in  kind  —  in  products  of  the 
land  —  and  was  collected  by  his  officers  yearly  in 
each  district,  or  even  lent  for  a  proportion  of  the 
amount  to  his  friends  or  lendermen  during  life  or 
pleasure.  This  class  of  lendermen  seem  nearest  to 
feudal  classes,  but  the  Lend  was  temporary,  not 
hereditary  and  was  not  accompanied  by  any  feudal 
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privileges  or  baronial  powers.  The  kings  received 
in  their  royal  progresses  through  the  country  free 
lodging  and  entertainment  for  themselves  and  a 
fixed  number  of  Herdmen,  that  is  a  court  for  a 
fixed  number  of  days  in  each  district.  Minute 
details  here,  of  time  and  turn,  were  matters  of 
fixed  law  and  settled  by  the  Things  of  each  district. 
In  the  circuits  the  Kings  assembled  the  district 
Things,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Loegman 
(who  appears  to  have  been  a  local  judge,  hereditary 
or  appointed  by  the  Thing)  settled  disputes  and 
fixed  damages.  The  Kings  had  no  fixed  residence 
or  palace  in  Norway,  but  estates  and  temporary 
lodging  houses  in  each  district.” 

Their  legislative  assembly,  "The  Thing”  was  the 
true  prototype  of  the  English  House  of  Commons. 
The  Bonder  were  great  fighters  and  fearless  ex¬ 
plorers  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  they  dis¬ 
covered  and  settled  our  Atlantic  coast  five  hundred 
years  before  Columbus. 

Many  Bonder  under  the  name  of  Bonde,  Bondi, 
Bondu  and  Le  Bonde  have  attained  distinction  in 
many  countries  of  Europe.  "There  was”  (says  the 
Grande  Cyclopedie)  "a  whole  Swedish  family 
named  Bonde  which  can  be  traced  certainly  to  the 
fourteenth  century.  One  branch  was  raised  to  the 
baronage  in  1652  and  two  others  to  the  rank  of 
count  in  1697  and  1719.  One  of  its  members, 
Charles  8th  (Knuttson)  became  King;  many  others 
were  raised  to  high  dignity  —  of  Archbishop, 
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Marshall,  Admiral,  Governor  and  Seneschal  of  a 
province,  Treasurer  and  Chancellor  of  the  realm, 
Ambassador,  etc.  Five  were  distinguished  men  of 
science,  letters  and  art.” 

It  is  claimed  that  the  invasion  of  Saxon  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  Bonder  under  the  name  of  Danes  in¬ 
fused  new  energy  into  the  Saxons  grown  besotted 
and  priest-ridden;  and  again  in  1066  the  Normans, 
another  company  of  Bonder,  rescued  England,  gave 
it  a  strong  government,  and  placed  it  among  pro¬ 
gressive  nations.  Montgomery  says,  "In  time  the 
English  (Saxons)  themselves  lost  spirit.  Their 
besetting  sin  was  a  stolidity  which  degenerated  into 
animalism  and  sluggish  content.  Then  came  the 
Danes,  bringing  with  them  a  new  spirit  of  still  more 
savage  independence.  They  conquered  the  land  and 
in  conquering  it  regenerated  it.  So  strong  was  their 
love  of  independence  that  even  the  peasants  were 
quite  generally  free.  More  small  independent  land¬ 
holders  were  found  among  the  Danish  population 
than  anywhere  else,  and  it  is  said  that  this  is  still  so 
of  the  parts  they  settled.” 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Reginald  C.  Bond,  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  my  Story,  writes  me  from  Suffolk,  "I 
am  so  glad  you  are  treating  of  the  early  days  of  the 
Norse  Bonder  ancestors.  I  spent  some  time  last 
summer  in  Denmark  and  Scandinavia.  I  found 
'Bonde’  to  be  a  name  of  frequent  occurrence,  es¬ 
pecially  in  Denmark  (Copenhagen) .  I  understand 
the  Bonde  class  (before  it  was  used  as  a  surname) 
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to  have  been  recruited  from  the  younger  sons  of 
great  landed  proprietors;  hence  they  were  inde¬ 
pendent  landholders  of  good  stock  and  have  some¬ 
times  been  referred  to  as  the  'sons  of  kings.’  This 
gave  me  a  special  interest  in  seeing  the  old  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  Viking  ships  which  have  of  recent 
years  been  unearthed  in  Norway  and  are  now  in 
the  museum  at  Oslo  (Christiania).” 

This  summer  there  will  be  held  in  Iceland  the 
millennial  anniversary  of  the  Icelandic  Thing  at 
the  ravine-moated  mesa  in  Thingvalla, — itself  a 
wonder  of  Nature.  "Here,”  wrote  Lord  Dufferin, 
"the  grave  Bonder  deliberated  in  security,  preserv¬ 
ing  in  their  little  republic  for  three  hundred  years 
not  only  the  independence  for  which  they  had  left 
their  homes,  but  an  unequalled  literary  and  politi¬ 
cal  vigor.  Here,  at  a  period  when  feudal  despotism 
was  the  only  government  known  throughout 
Europe,  free  parliaments  used  to  sit  in  peace  .... 
In  1261,  the  island  became  an  appanage  of  the 
Norwegian  crown  ....  yet  even  this  deed  was 
drawn  in  the  haughty  terms  of  an  equal  alliance.” 
Today,  Iceland  is  associated  with  Denmark,  as  an 
independent  kingdom  owning  allegiance  to  the 
same  monarch,  who  has  a  house  in  Thingvalla  and 
will  preside  at  the  celebration.  Two  thousand  Norse 
bonder  of  the  United  States  will  attend,  with  some 
forty  thousand  Iceland  farmers  and  great  numbers 
of  visitors  from  all  over  the  world. 


CHAPTER  III 

The  Old  Homestead 


I  have  called  the  old  place  "Earth”  on  the  Lyner 
river  a  Homestead.  There  is  to  me  a  peculiar 
fascination  about  this  word.  The  greatest  Japanese 
poets  are  said  to  compose,  at  times,  poems  in  one  or 
two  lines, — complete  in  thought,  perfect  in  form. 
In  English  we  have  at  least  one  word  which  is  itself 
a  complete  poem.  The  Homestead  is  not  merely  a 
house.  Dotted  over  the  countryside  in  Old  Eng¬ 
land,  and  in  Colonial  America,  among  the  hills,  at 
the  head  of  some  little  valley,  down  by  the  water¬ 
side,  you  may  still  come  upon  these  ancient 
dwellings. 

What  part  of  the  stone  work  of  Earth,  as  it  is 
today,  stood  there  when  the  heiress  of  Earth 
plighted  her  wedded  troth  to  Robert  the  Bonde,  is 
not  essential  to  my  Story.  A  homestead  is  not  made 
to  order,  complete  at  the  beginning  —  it  is  some¬ 
thing  that  grows  about  a  certain  type  of  family. 
In  Colonial  America  it  began  often  as  a  little  log 
cabin  built  by  the  settler’s  own  hands,  or  "uped 
up”  with  the  aid  of  friendly  neighbors.  I  have  seen 
homesteads  where  the  notched  forest  logs  can  still 
be  seen  in  places  under  the  modern  weatherboard- 
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ing.  As  the  family  grew,  the  homestead  grew 
larger;  as  they  prospered,  it  became  a  mansion. 
Generation  after  generation  added  to  it.  As  styles 
of  architecture  changed,  the  old  homestead  regis¬ 
tered  them — in  quaint  gable,  in  portico,  in  project¬ 
ing  window. 

One  hundred  years  passed  over  it,  and  another, 
and  perhaps  another;  and  without  formal  design, 
the  old  homestead  with  its  rambling  buildings  put 
on  a  dignity  and  a  charm,  unstudied  but  inimitable. 
The  race  who  dwelt  in  it  loved  it.  As  far  as  they 
could,  they  made  it  beautiful.  They  planted  trees 
about  it,  and  flowers.  They  trained  vines  over  wall 
and  porch.  The  evening  breeze  that  swept  through 
its  windows  was  fragrant  with  rose  and  honey¬ 
suckle,  with  grass  and  the  restful  freshness  of  forest 
leafage. 

Into  its  hospitable  doorway  came  happy  brides. 
Through  its  halls  and  up  and  down  its  stairways, 
with  low  rail  and  easy  risers  that  old-time  people 
built,  children  played.  Around  its  great  hearths 
they  listened  to  wonderful  nursery  stories.  In  its 
forgotten  attics  they  found  things  of  fairyland. 
To  the  aged,  everywhere,  were  memories  of  happy 
by-gone  days.  "This  room,”  said  an  aged  patient 
to  me,  "is  not  like  mine.  I  miss  the  shadows  of  the 
furniture  on  the  ceiling!” 

"Houses,”  writes  Ethel  M.  Damon,  author  of 
Father  Bond  of  Kohala,  "grow  more  and  more 
human,  as  passing  years  set  the  seal  of  age  upon 
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them.  The  insistent  questioning  of  child  voices 
fills  every  cranny  with  vibration.  Eager,  restless 
little  feet  of  children  run  in  and  out  from  dawn 
till  dark,  finding  the  same  play-places  that  delighted 
father  or  mother  a  generation  before.  Itself  like  a 
grandfather,  the  old  house  opens  wide  its  arms,  and 
tells  children  stories  that  older  ears  do  not  always 
catch.” 

The  Old  Homestead  is  a  living  thing, — a  part 
of  the  life  of  the  family  around  whom  it  grew.  It 
may  stand  there  after  they  have  left  it,  but  it  is 
never  the  same.  None  may  love  it  as  those  who 
grew  up  into  it.  The  stranger  refashions,  modern¬ 
izes  it,  but  he  does  not  tmderstand ! 

With  patient,  sympathetic  touch,  the  kindly 
English  clergyman,  Sabine  Baring-Gould,  himself 
a  Bond  of  Earth,  seeking  to  stir  his  parishioners  to 
interest,  has  told  us  the  story  of  the  old  homesteads 
of  Cornwall,  picturing  for  us  some  that  he  thinks 
have  stood  almost  unchanged  since  the  time  of  the 
early  Edwards  and  tracing  for  us  the  ground-plans 
of  others.  Read  his  description  of  the  enduring 
core  of  their  walls! 

At  the  time  when  the  Bonds  began  at  Earth, 
there  was  but  one  general  type  of  dwelling  built  in 
England,  the  difference  being  in  size  and  in  extent. 
The  peril  of  the  times  demanded  defensiveness. 
There  was  always  a  great  quadrangle,  and  on  its 
four  sides,  the  dwelling;  or  if  that  were  too  small, 
the  stables  completed  the  square.  Into  the  quad- 
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rangle  all  the  windows  opened,  except  that  at  the 
guarded  entrance. 

A  great  hall  occupied  the  ground  floor  of  the 
dwelling.  Earlier,  this  opened  to  the  sky;  but  at 
this  time  chimneys  were  coming  into  use,  and  the 
smoke  no  longer  wandered  up  at  its  own  will.  A 
roof  was  put  on,  and  above  the  hall  a  dormitory 
where  the  women  and  children  had  their  beds,  and 
a  smaller  room  for  master  and  mistress  of  the 
house, — with  a  slit  in  the  wall  through  which  the 
lady  might  keep  watch  over  the  work  or  the  amuse¬ 
ments  in  the  hall  below. 

Around  the  fire  in  the  great  hall  in  early  times, 
the  men  slept  at  night.  The  tables  were  on  trestles 
which  might  be  removed  after  a  meal,  and  the 
floors  were  strewn  with  rushes,  fern,  broom,  and 
fragrant  herbs.  The  wall  of  the  hall  would  be 
tapestried  or  paneled  and  carved.  At  one  end  of  it, 
the  floor  was  raised  a  step.  Here  the  master  and 
his  family  dined,  while  the  laborers  of  the  farm  and 
other  inferiors  sat  at  a  lower  level. 

The  scene  so  graphically  pictured  by  Scott  in 
his  Ivanhoe  at  the  homestead  of  Cedric  in  an  earlier 
age,  would  probably  apply  as  well  to  the  home  at 
Earth,  since  the  country  people  of  Cornwall  were 
very  tenacious  of  their  customs. 

The  delight  of  the  mistress  of  the  house  would 
of  course  be  in  the  flowers  of  the  great  quadrangle, 
— "eglantine,  pinks,  and  lilies  fair,”  as  Mitchell 
tells  us.  All  the  year  is  summer  in  the  south  of 
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Cornwall.  Instead  of  winter  there  is  a  season  of 
rain.  In  sheltered  places  flowers  are  always  in 
bloom.  The  walls  of  the  buildings/’  says  Baring- 
Gould,  "shut  out  the  winds  and  shut  in  and  hold 
captive  the  sunbeams,  that  fall  into  the  quadrangle. 
What  could  have  been  a  sweeter  prospect  from  a 
hall  or  parlor  window  than  this  enclosed  garden 
full  of  flowers.  With  bees  humming,  butterflies 
flitting,  and  fruit  trees  ripening  their  burdens 
against  old  enclosing  walls,  tinted  with  lichens!” 
(Placing  the  photograph  of  the  Chapel  against 
that  of  Earth  dwelling,  we  realize  that  we  have 
two  sides  of  a  quadrangle.) 

In  some  of  these  ancient  houses  the  quadrangle 
was  unbuilt  on  its  north  side,  where  the  flowers  had 
a  terrace  to  themselves. 

Now-a-days,  the  visitor  gains  but  an  imperfect 
conception  of  the  picturesqueness  of  the  ancient 
Cornish  homestead,  for  of  old  every  such  group  of 
buildings  stood  against  a  tall  protective  wall  of 
trees,  its  windshield.  We  see  this  in  the  Nonnes 
Preestes  Tale  of  Chaucer,  where  the  "poure  wydwe” 

is  "dwellyng  in  a  narwe  cotage  stondinge  in  a  dale 
beside  a  greve.” 

It  would  not  be  difficult  for  a  modern  writer 
of  stories  of  childhood  to  picture  the  children  of 
the  old  homestead;  for  the  child  is  much  the  same 
m  every  race,  in  every  age  of  the  world’s  develop¬ 
ment.  The  simple  daily  life  of  a  country  home  is 
always  full  of  interest  to  the  child  mind.  Glorious 
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Chaunticleer,  "his  voys  murier  than  the  murie 
orgon  in  the  chirche,”  calling  the  night  watches 
from  his  perch  more  accurately  than  the  abbey 
orlogge  could  mark  them;  Pertelote,  taking  her 
sun-bath;  the  mother  hen  with  her  little  chickens, 
never  lose  their  fascination.  "Malle,”  the  sheep; 
"Colie, ,5  the  dog  ever  ready  for  a  romp,  ever  affec¬ 
tionate  and  fearless  to  defend, — the  cow  and  calf, 
the  pigs,  the  ducks  and  geese,  the  hive  of  bees 
swarming  out  to  battle, — they  have  not  changed  a 
bit  since  that  wild  hour  when  "Russell,”  the  red 
fox,  carried  off  "Chaunticleer.” 

The  children  of  the  old  homestead  would  also, 
from  their  nursemaids,  daughters  of  the  miners’ 
families,  as  Carew  tells  us,  learn  all  about  "the 
Cornish  fairies  or  Piskeys  or  Small  People,  who 
helped  the  miners  to  discovery  of  veins  of  precious 
metals;  who  played  to  them  on  musical  instruments 
and  danced  in  the  rings  and  circles  which  we  see 
in  many  places.” 

Says  Traill,  in  his  Social  England:  "In  quaint 
rhymed  books  of  Child  Etiquette  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  we  can  visualize  today  the  child  in 
home  and  school.  Discipline  was  sterner  then  than 
now.  If  children  were  naughty,  a  mother  must  not 
nag  at  them: — 

'But  take  a  smarte  rodde  and  bete  them  on  a  rowe 
Till  they  crye  mercy,  and  be  of  their  guilt  aknowe.’ 

"Girls  were  taught  needlework  and  domestic 
duties,  and  carefully  prepared  for  the  married  life 
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which  was  their  natural  calling.  They  must  know 
how  'to  accept  a  good  offer  when  it  comes;  to  be 
true  to  their  husbands;  to  look  well  after  their 
households.’ 

The  boy  must  rise  early  in  the  morning,  wash 
and  say  his  prayers,  then  salute  his  parents  on  his 
knees  and  ask  their  blessing.  On  his  way  to  school, 
he  must  not  stop  to  talk,  or  throw  stones  at  dogs 
or  pigs,  or  go  birds’  nesting.  ...  At  school,  he 
must  stick  to  his  books,  remembering  that  diligence 
brings  success,  and  carelessness,  the  birch.” 

I  have  heard  little  boys  on  out  streets  singing 
abusive  songs: — "No  more  Latin,  no  more  French, 
no  more  sittin’,  on  a  hard  wood  bench.”  I  can 
fancy  likewise  the  little  boys  of  Earth  and  their 
companions  swinging  their  parcels  and  singing: — 

"I  wold  my  master  were  an  hare 
And  all  his  bokis  howndes  were, 

And  I  myself  a  joly  huntere. 

To  blow  my  horn  I  would  not  spare! 

And  if  he  were  dede,  I  would  not  care.” 

Boyhood  passed,  the  young  men  of  Earth 
might  either  enter  Oxford  and  take  the  course  of 
study  preparatory  to  "holy  orders,”  or  might  train 
themselves  in  knightly  exercises.  The  tilting  ground 
of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  was  in  the  meadow  by 
Saltash,  "a  praty  quick  market  town”  in  Leland’s 
time,  not  far  away;  and  there  these  young  men 
must  have  run  many  a  course,  amid  the  applause 
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of  the  assembled  crowds.  For  everybody,  as  Scott 
tells  us  in  Ivanlooe ,  must  go  to  the  tournament, 
which  was  in  peace  the  supreme  event.  No  matter 
how  distressful  the  times,  "the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich,  the  vulgar  as  well  as  the  noble  must  see  it. 
Neither  duty  nor  infirmity  could  keep  youth  or 
age  away.”  Even  the  ban  of  the  church  had  given 
way  before  its  fascination. 

The  "Knyght’s  sone”  in  the  prologue  to  the 
Canterbury  Tales ,  though  only  twenty  years  of 
age,  had  already  borne  him  well  in  foreign  wars. 
In  peace  he  certainly  had  a  good  time, — "as  freesh 
as  is  the  monthe  of  May;  syngynge  and  floytynge 
al  the  day.”  Courteous  and  strong,  at  home  on  a 
horse,  he  could  dance  and  he  could  write,  and  as 
a  lover 

"So  hoote  he  lovede  that  by  nytertale, 

He  sleep  namoore  than  dooth  a  nyghtyngale.” 

The  Arthurian  legends,  as  Mitchell  in  his  Lands, 
Letters,  and  Kings  tells  us,  were  then  forming 
under  the  Celtic  touch  of  West  of  England  writers. 
Not  more  than  twenty-five  miles  from  Earth,  was 
"Tintagil  Castle,  by  the  Cornish  sea,”  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Arthur.  Five  miles  nearer  was  Camelford, 
a  reputed  scene  of  Arthur’s  last  battle,  where,  as 
Leland  informs  us,  fragments  of  armor,  ornaments 
of  bridles  and  other  curious  mementoes  could  be 
picked  up  by  the  visitor.  Off  the  coast  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  somewhere  under  the  waves,  was  the  fabled 
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land  of  Lyonesse, — "A  land  of  old  upheaven  from 
the  abyss  by  fire,  to  sink  into  the  abyss  again; 
where  fragments  of  forgotten  peoples  dwelt.” 

Dotted  over  Cornwall,  too,  were  remains  of 
still  more  ancient  civilizations,  strange  stone  pillars, 
dolmens,  and  the  like, — possibly  the  work  of 
Phenecians  who  in  700  B.C.  mined  or  bought  tin 
from  Cornish  mines;  or  of  that  more  ancient  race 
which  sailed  all  oceans  before  history  began. 


CHAPTER  IV 


The  <tMaynard  <tMarriage 

IN  1434  A.D.,  as  Burke  tells  us,  there  was  high 
festival  at  Earth.  Agnes,  the  heiress  of  a  Cornish 
family  tracing  its  ancestry  back  to  Irish  kings, 
came  as  wife  to  Richard  Bonde,  to  the  old  Home¬ 
stead. 

I  fancy  that  at  her  coming  the  old  house  would 
be  brightened  up;  and  to  its  great  hall  would  be 
added  one  of  those  fascinating  "Ingles”  such  as  I 
saw  in  the  home  of  Lord  De  La  Ware  in  Man¬ 
chester.  In  this  cosy  little  room,  before  the  great 
fireplace,  must  have  been  told  again  and  again  the 
story  of  the  lady’s  lineage  and  of  the  strange  coat- 
of-arms  which  she  added  to  the  three  stags  heads 
and  the  chevron  with  its  golden  coins, — her  own 
chevron  with  the  red  left  hand  of  Ulster,  thrice 
repeated. 

Perhaps  a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian 
era  began,  so  runs  the  old  Irish  legend,  a  King  of 
the  Milesian  dynasty  of  conquerors  was  presented 
by  his  Queen  with  twin  boys.  One  of  these  was  of 
course  the  heir  to  his  throne.  Through  some  mis¬ 
take  it  was  a  matter  of  dispute,  which  of  the  twins 
had  been  born  first.  Many  years  afterwards,  while 
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both  of  the  young  men  were  visiting  in  a  foreign 
country,  the  King  became  suddenly  ill;  and  know¬ 
ing  that  death  was  near,  he  left  it  as  his  will  that 
the  first  one  of  the  twins  to  touch  the  shore  of 
Erin  should  succeed  to  the  throne. 

The  brothers  heard  the  news,  and  sailed  for  the 
coast  of  Ulster.  Nearing  the  shore,  they  got  into 
a  rowboat  and  stood  in  the  bow,  quarreling  for  the 
foremost  place  and  ready  to  leap.  Suddenly  one 
of  them  laid  his  left  hand  down  on  a  block  of  wood, 
cut  it  off  with  his  sword,  and  threw  it  ashore. 

This  legend  is  a  sacred  heirloom  of  the  Irish 
people.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  steamer  from 
Ireland  came  into  our  Baltimore  harbor  bearing  the 
Bleeding  Hand  on  her  funnel. 

There  would  be  plenty  to  talk  about  round  the 
ingle  fire  at  that  period  of  English  history.  The 
half  century  just  ended  had  seen  a  wonderful 
beginning  to  English  literature,  and  the  copyists  of 
the  monasteries  and  nunneries,  however  slow,  with 
their  Black  Letter  and  parchment  of  skins,  would 
have  made  copies  of  important  books  accessible  in 
every  part  of  England. 

First  of  all  (as  Montgomery  tells  us,  "the  earliest 
book  in  English  prose”)  would  be  the  fascinating 
travels  of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  an  Englishman  who 
left  his  country  in  1322  A.D.,  and  spent  over 
thirty  years  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia; — fasci¬ 
nating  for  his  marvelous  stories  to  the  circle  in  the 
ingle,  and  fascinating  to  us  in  preserving  for  us 
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the  very  tones  and  accents  and  quaint  manner  of 
speech  of  our  forefathers  about  the  great  log  fire 
at  Earth,  five  hundred  years  ago.  During  two 
hundred  years  it  was  the  most  popular  work  in 
England, — the  Bible  excepted. 

For,  in  the  closing  years  of  his  reign,  that  intel¬ 
ligent  king,  Edward  the  Third,  had  bestowed  on 
John  Wycliffe,  a  lecturer  at  Oxford,  the  living  at 
Lutterworth,  and  there  this  earnest  clergyman  had 
translated  the  Latin  Bible  into  the  people’s  tongue. 
Very  quaint  and  honest  it  is! 

Organizing  a  body  of  "Poor  Priests,”  he  had 
sent  them  around  clothed  in  red  sackcloth,  bare¬ 
foot,  with  staff  in  hand  throughout  England,  selling 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  which  they  had  copied, — 
until  his  enemies  declared  that  "common  men  and 
women  who  could  read  were  better  acquainted 
with  the  scriptures  than  the  most  learned  and  in¬ 
telligent  of  the  clergy.”  It  was  inevitable  that 
attacks  upon  the  corruption  of  the  church  and  the 
oppression  of  the  common  people  should  follow 
such  teaching.  It  looked  as  if  a  great  Reformation 
of  religion  and  era  of  Freedom  were  at  hand;  but 
the  hierarchy  of  the  church  and  the  governing 
classes  in  the  State  combined  forces  and  by  long 
and  bloody  persecutions,  "fastened  four  hundred 
years  of  misrule  upon  the  nation;  revoking  even 
some  of  the  liberties  accredited  to  smaller  property 
holders  in  the  Domesday  Book  ”  The  liberties  for 
which  Wycliffe,  and  his  followers,  who  marched 
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to  the  King  at  London  from  as  far  west  as  the 
neighborhood  of  Earth,  had  petitioned  were  nearly 
the  same  as  those  for  which  we  fought  King  George 
the  Third  in  our  Revolution.  JL  19*77*08 
Still  a  third  publication  which  must  have  ex- 
cited  comment  around  the  fireside  at  Earth  was 
the  first  great  English  collection  of  poems, 
Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales.  He  was  a  favorite  at 
court,  having  a  yearly  allowance  in  money  and  a 
daily  pitcher  of  wine  from  the  king.  Some  of  his 
stories  are  insipid,  some  vulgar  and  some  with  a 
touch  of  beauty.  The  work  itself  would  be  doubly 
interesting  to  the  circle  at  Earth,  because  the 
Shrine  of  Thomas  of  Canterbury  was  still  in  its 
glory,  and  doubtless  the  people  of  Earth  had  been 
at  one  time  or  another,  members  of  a  jolly  pilgrim 
band,  following  by  meadow  and  hillside,  by  village 
and  shrine  one  of  the  ancient  yew-bordered  paths, 
such  as  Julia  Cartwright  has  so  beautifully  traced 
in  her  Pilgrim9 s  Way. 

Mitchell,  only  too  briefly  sketching  "the  Life 
of  a  Damoiselle”  in  his  Lands ,  Letters  and  Kings , 
tells  of  the  conversation  in  these  happy  evenings 
by  the  ingleside; — the  story  of  relics  brought  by 
friendly  knights  from  far-away  countries,  of  glass 
Venetian  beads,  and  dainty  mirrors, — of  velvet  and 
filagree  head-dresses,  and  jewels  and  bits  of  Flemish 
tapestry  bought  of  traveling  merchants; — for  they 
had  no  stores  like  ours,  in  those  days.  A  minstrel 
might  drop  in  with  a  merry  snatch  of  song  about 
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Robin  Hood.  "And  some  solitary  palmer,  with 
scallop  shell  on  hat,  and  staff  cut  in  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  would  make  the  evening  short  with  his 
story  of  travel  across  the  desert;  or  best  of  all,  some 
returning  knight,  long  looked  for, — half  doubted, 
— shall  talk  bravely  of  the  splendors  he  has  seen 
in  continental  courts;  or  sing  snatches  of  those 
tender  madrigals  of  Provence;  and,  if  she  has  been 
taught  in  the  convent,  persuade  the  Damoiselle  to 
join  in  a  roundelay,”  the  others  of  the  circle  and 
perhaps  a  stray  harper  who  has  dropped  in,  coming 
clashing  in  on  the  refrain. 


CHAPTER  V 


The  Four  Tines  from  Earth 

THE  LINE  AT  EARTH  AND  HOLEWOOD 

Between  the  coming  of  Robert  Bonde  to  Earth, 
about  1400  A.D.,  and  the  end  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  s  reign,  in  1603  A.D.,  there  developed  in 
England  four  important  lines  of  Bonds  sprung 
from  the  same  ancient  stock,  the  "Stirps  Antiquis- 
sima  Bondorum.”  Two  of  these  were  the  families 
of  country  squires, — two  were  of  prosperous  mer¬ 
chants  in  London, — all  of  them  men  of  virility  who 
played  no  mean  part  in  the  drama  of  English  history 
if  by  this  term  we  indicate  the  growth  of  the  nation 
in  civilization  and  commerce. 

Modifying  their  crests  and  mottoes  according 
to  fancy,  or  to  commemorate  important  marriages 
or  accomplishments,  these  four  lines  of  Bonds  pre¬ 
served  unchanged  as  their  common  emblem  the 
ancient  badge  of  Earth  descent, — the  three  golden 
bezants  on  the  black  chevron;  suggestive,  it  is  said, 
of  crusader  experiences  by  some  knight  in  the  for¬ 
gotten  past.  (The  Bonds  of  Essex  replaced  one 
Bezant  by  an  animal’s  head.) 

The  first  of  these  lines  to  be  described  is  of 
course  the  family  which  remained  in  the  old 
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Cornish  homestead  beside  the  Lyner  river.  It  was 
a  quiet  family,  seldom  breaking  into  public  notice. 
Located  not  far  from  the  great  port  of  Plymouth, 
to  which  a  navigable  channel  led  down  from  the 
lower  course  of  the  Lyner;  and  lying  still  closer  to 
the  important  fortress  of  Trematon  Castle;  Earth 
must  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the  comings 
and  goings  of  expeditions  to  the  battlefields  of 
France  under  the  three  warlike  Henrys. 

It  is  still  a  matter  of  local  celebration  that  the 
Black  Prince  as  Duke  of  Cornwall  held  court  in 
this  castle  and  entertained  his  guests  and  his  noble 
captives  there.  We  know  that  great  military  stores 
were  assembled  there  for  these  expeditions,  and  that 
this  whole  region  rang  with  the  stroke  of  hammer 
on  spear-head  and  sword;  making  ready. 

In  1529  A.D.,  William  Bond  was  seated  at 
Earth.  It  then  passed  to  his  son,  Richard  who,  dying 
in  1  5  53,  is  the  first  recorded  on  the  parish  records 
of  St.  Stephens  by  Saltash;  which  from  this  date 
chronicle  without  break  the  births,  deaths  and 
marriages  of  the  family  at  Earth.  That  the  record 
did  not  appear  earlier  was  not  due  to  lack  of 
religion  among  the  Bonds,  but  to  the  fact  that 
before  1540  the  vestries  were  not  required  to  keep 
such  records. 

Richard  Bonde,  in  early  manhood,  added  to  the 
quarterings  of  his  shield  the  Black  Saltire  (Saint 
Andrew’s  Cross)  of  the  ancient  family  of  Coritons, 
by  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  the  heiress  of  one  of 
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the  Coriton  homesteads.  This  was  no  mean  accom¬ 
plishment  on  his  part,  as  the  Coriton  connection 
was  one  of  great  importance  at  that  era  of  English 
history. 

As  early  as  1250  A.D.,  a  family  of  this  name, 
the  Magna  Britannia  informs  us,  was  seated  at 
Coryton  in  Devonshire,  where  the  town  of  Coriton 
is  now  located.  At  the  time  when  Henry  de  Erth 
was  Constable  at  Trematon  Castle,  a  Coriton  of 
Devon  married  the  heiress  of  West  Newton- 
Ferrers,  an  estate  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Lyner  river,  which  (as  Borlase  tells  us)  flowed 
through  its  park.  Thereafter,  until  1739  A.D.,  this 
Cornwall  homestead  was  the  family  centre  of  the 
Coritons. 

Elizabeth,  the  heiress  who  married  Richard 
Bonde,  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Coriton  "of 
Saltash,”  the  little  waterside  town  near  Earth.  His 
pedigree  is  given  in  the  Heralds’  Visitation  of 
Cornwall  as  the  representative  of  West  Newton. 

Apparently  this  estate  was  at  one  time  heavily 
burdened  with  debt.  So  I  interpret  a  passage  in 
Gilbert’s  Cornwall  (published  in  1838  A.D.,  and 
based  on  Hall’s  manuscript  of  1750  A.D.)  In 
describing  this  region  of  Cornwall,  he  says,  "Neither 
may  we  forget  Master  Corington’s  house  of  Newton, 
old  to  him  by  succession,  yet  new  in  respect  of  his 
own  antiquity ;  divers  his  ancestors  have  reaped  the 
praise  and  reputation  of  a  staid  courage;  howbeit, 
one  of  them,  through  his  rash  but  merry  pranks, 
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is  to  this  day  principally  remembered  as  'Mad 
Corrington.’  I  have  heard  him  deliver  observation 
that  in  eight  lineal  descents,  no  one  born  heir  of 
his  house  ever  succeeded  to  the  land.  He  beareth 
a  saltier  sable.”  In  view  of  the  admiration  that  was 
excited  in  those  early  days  by  the  pranks  of  young 
gentlemen  and  their  Falstaff  companions  (did  not 
one  of  them  prentice  as  highwayman  and  end  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  realm?),  it  is  a  pity  that  no 
account  of  the  rash  merrymakings  of  this  young 
exile  from  his  ancestral  home  have  come  down 
to  us. 

It  was  one  of  his  name,  of  graver  temperament 
but  equal  hardihood,  who  as  member  of  Parliament 
was  imprisoned  by  Charles  the  First  with  Hampden, 
Pym  and  others  for  refusing  to  be  taxed  without 
consent  of  Parliament;  and  who,  later,  was  prose¬ 
cuted  by  the  Star  Chamber  for  helping  to  hold 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  quiet  in  his  chair  until 
the  petition  of  Sir  John  Eliot  against  tyranny  was 
passed  by  the  House. 

Cyrus  Redding,  in  his  Itinerary ,  mentions  a 
tablet  inscription  in  the  church  of  St.  Mellion, 
erected  in  1651  A.D.,  in  memory  of  this  gentle¬ 
man: — 

This  marble  dome  is  placed  upon 
The  thrice-renowned  Coriton; 

But  his  own  name,  a  trophie,  shall 
Outlast  this,  his  memorial. 

Grave,  wise,  and  pious,  Heaven  him  lent 
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To  be  his  age’s  president; 

Both  good  and  great;  and  yet  beloved, 

In  judgment  just,  in  truth  approved. 
Honour’d  by  the  offices  he  bore 
In  public ;  but  in  meekness  more. 

Loyall  in  warre,  in  peace  he  stood 
The  pillar  of  the  Commons’  good. 

Wordes  may  not  set  his  praises  forth 
Nor  praises  comprehend  his  worth. 

His  worth  doth  speake  him  thus  in  briefe, — 
"Cornwall’s  late  glory, — now  its  Grief!” 

I  cannot  help  connecting  this  ancient  family 
with  the  nation  of  the  Coritani,  who,  coming  from 
the  lowlands  bordering  on  the  North  Sea, — "The 
Land  of  Marshes,  descended  upon  the  east  coast 
of  England,  "the  last  invaders  before  Julius 
Caesar”;  and  settled  south  of  the  Humber  as  far  as 
the  Wash.  This  fact  we  learn  from  a  Welsh  author 
quoted  by  Thierry.  Montgomery  locates  them  there 
on  the  maps  of  his  History  of  England.  Samuel 
Pegge  also  mentions  them  in  his  essay  on  coins. 
They  did  not  mingle  with  the  Britons  around 
them,  but  allied  themselves  with  the  invading 
Romans. 

Camden  says:  "The  Coritani  lay  a  great  deal 
farther  than  the  Iceni  in  the  head  of  the  Island,  and 
spread  themselves  to  the  German  Ocean  in  those 
parts  at  present  known  by  the  name  of  North¬ 
amptonshire,  Leicestershire,  Rutlandshire,  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Derbyshire.” 
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When  the  Angles  and  Saxons  arrived,  the  Cori- 
tani  affiliated  with  them;  and  while  the  Saxons 
settled  farther  to  the  south,  the  Coritans  and 
Angles  shaped  themselves  into  the  kingdom  of 
Mercia,  which  for  generations  was  the  great  central 
nation  of  England.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Black  Saltire,  according  to  Speed,  was  the 
emblem  of  the  Kings  of  Mercia.  I  have  wondered 
if  there  was  not  an  ancient  tradition  of  royalty 
associated  with  this  Black  Saltire  by  the  Coritons 
of  Cornwall  and  Devon. 

In  marrying  the  Coriton  heiress,  Richard  Bonde 
allied  himself  with  a  group  of  ardent  patriots 
worthy  of  his  kinship. 

His  eldest  son,  William  Bonde,  remained  at 
Earth,  continuing  the  line  at  that  place. 

THOMAS,  OF  FULHAM 

Thomas  Bonde,  a  younger  son,  left  Earth  and 
located  at  Holwood,  a  seat  higher  up  the  river 
Lyner,  of  very  great  antiquity,  which  I  suppose  he 
bought  of  the  original  owners;  and  from  him 
descend  the  family  of  "Bonds  of  Earth  and  Hol¬ 
wood, ”  who  play  such  an  important  part  in  my 
Story.  Gilbert  describes  the  place  as  "a  fine  estate 
abounding  in  tillage  and  pasture  lands,  excellent 
timber  and  fruit  trees.”  Last  summer,  Mrs.  W. 
Harry  Brown  found  it  still  a  very  fine  estate;  but 
the  house  has  been  wholly  modernized. 
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How  long  Thomas  remained  there  is  not 
known;  but  in  his  later  years  he  relinquished  it  to 
his  son,  William,  and  himself  removed  to  Fulham, 
a  suburb  of  Lbndon,  which  was  at  that  time  the 
residence  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  A  delightful 
description  of  it  is  given  in  Fulham ,  Old  and  New . 

Of  the  life  of  Thomas  there,  we  know  that  he 
was  twice  haled  for  neglecting  to  have  his  trees 
which  overhung  the  street  of  the  village,  properly 
trimmed;  and  that  on  another  occasion  he  was 
fined  because  he  had  in  his  house  no  long  bows, 
and  no  one  who  knew  how  to  make  them.” 

Chief  among  the  gentlemen  located  in  Fulham 
was  courtly  old  Bishop  Aylmer  who  sacrificed  a 
tooth  for  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  somewhat  quick¬ 
tempered  lady  had  kept  her  court  and  medical 
attendants  in  terror  for  six  months,  ''enduring  very 
great  torment  night  and  day”  with  a  jumping 
toothache.  After  many  consultations,  one  adviser 
suggested  extraction;  but  this  was  vetoed  by  the 
patient,  who  was  convinced  that  surgical  oper¬ 
ations  "hurt  acutely.” 

"Madam,”  interposed  the  good  bishop,  "I  will 
prove  this  false!  Master  Surgeon,  try  your  skill  on 
me!  Hurt  if  you  can!  Albeit,  I  defy  you!  Out 
with  one  of  my  teeth!” 

The  successor  of  this  reverend  hero  was  Bishop 
Bancroft,  the  chief  supervisor  of  the  translation 
of  the  Bible. 

A  very  remarkable  memorial  tablet  to  Thomas 
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Bonde,  dated  1600,  is  described  in  Fulham ,  Old  and 
New.  I  first  hit  upon  it  by  accident  when  a  library 
clerk  in  the  Peabody  brought  down  with  the  books 
I  called  for,  a  copy  of  the  Western  Antiquary, 
where  I  found  a  "query”  about  it  and,  later,  an 
answer.  Writing  in  1813,  Faulkner  says:  "This 
memorial  is  on  the  wall  of  the  church,  on  a  square 
tablet  surmounted  with  a  gilt,  sculptured  border, 
very  fancifully  executed.” 

The  photograph  of  the  tablet  given  in  Fulham , 
Old  and  New  shows  in  the  body  of  the  tablet  a 
six-line  inscription  which  has  been  quoted,  with 
more  or  less  attention  to  the  original  verbiage,  by 
many  writers: — 

"At  Earth  in  Cornwall  was  my  firste  beginninge 
From  Bondes  and  Corringtons,  as  it  may  apere; 
Now  to  Earth  in  Fulham  God  disposed  my 
endinge 

In  March  the  thousand  and  six  hundred  yere 
Of  Christ,  in  whome  my  body  here  doth  rest, 

Tyll  both  in  body  and  soule  I  shall  be  fully  blest. 

Thomas  Bonde,  obiit  A0  ^Etatis  Suae  68.” 

A  writer  in  the  Western  Antiquary  says  "The 
lettering  also  has  the  quaint  joining  together  of  all 
the  letters  that  could  be  so  treated.” 

Above  thej  inscription  is  the  quartered  shield 
bearing  in  its  upper  left  quadrant  the  Chevron  and 
Bezants;  in  the  upper  right,  three  stags  heads  of 
the  heiress  of  Earth  who  married  Robert  the 
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Bonder;  in  the  lower  left,  a  chevron  having  below, 
and  within  its  angle  a  hand,  and  above  and  at  each 
side  a  similar  hand  (evidently  the  three  bloody 
hands  of  the  Maynards)  ;  in  the  lower  right  quad¬ 
rant  is  the  simple  X  of  Coriton. 

Upon  the  quartered  shield  rests  a  helmet;  and 
upon  the  helmet,  a  winged  horse,  dotted  with  stars, 
with  wings  folded  upon  his  back  (not  erect,  as  in 
the  Heraldrys  and  in  my  own  coat  of  arms) . 

I  do  not  find  any  motto  in  the  photograph. 

The  writer  in  the  Western  Antiquary  just 
quoted  says,  "The  inscription  is  surmounted  with 
shield,  helm,  mantling  and  crest,  etc.  In  every  case 
the  tincture  sable  has  the  appearance  of  azure,  (but 
I  may  be  wrong) 

Details  of  this  memorial  were  confirmed  by  the 
Herald’s  Visitation  of  Cornwall,  twenty  years  later. 

The  Hole  wood  family  of  Bonds,  seated  in  this 
rich  farming  country,  pursued  the  same  quiet 
course  as  the  elder  branch  at  Earth.  There  are  indi¬ 
cations  that  at  one  time  the  farms  were  put  into 
grass  and  used  for  fattening  Devon  cattle.  The 
description  of  Defoe,  the  author  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  who,  in  1742  A.D.,  traveled  in  Cornwall, 
would  apply  equally  to  both  homesteads.  "In  the 
neighborhood  of  Saltash  are  many  pleasant  seats 
of  Cornish  gentry,  who  are  indeed  very  numerous 
and  the  most  sociably  generous  and  kind  neighbors 
to  one  another  that  are  found,  and  usually  inter¬ 
marry  among  themselves;  from  thence  they  say 
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the  proverb,  that  all  the  Cornish  gentlemen  are 
cousins.” 

A  spirit  of  social  kindliness  must  have  been  in 
the  air  of  Cornwall  from  the  beginning  affecting 
all  races  that  dwelt  there;  for  even  before  our 
Christian  Era  began,  Poseidonus,  the  tutor  of 
Cicero  (the  incident  is  recorded  by  Traill),  on 
visiting  the  Cornish  tin  districts,  from  which  most 
of  the  tin  used  in  the  world  was  obtained,  found  the 
tin  workers  "hospitable,  civilized,  and  expert  at 
the  work.” 

In  further  confirmation,  I  may  quote  the 
description  given  of  the  Cornish  gentry  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  Carew, 
himself  a  Cornishman:  "The  Cornish  gentlemen 
keep  liberal,  but  not  costly  builded  or  furnished 
houses;  give  kind  entertainment  to  strangers;  make 
even  at  the  year’s  end  with  the  profits  of  their 
living;  are  reverenced  and  beloved  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors;  live  void  of  factions  among  themselves,  avoid¬ 
ing  dangerous  excesses;  and  delight  not  in  bravery 
of  apparel;  yet  the  women  would  be  very  loth  to 
come  behind  the  fashion,  in  new-fangledness  of 
the  manner,  if  not  in  the  costliness  of  the  matter, 
which  perhaps  might  over  empty  their  husband’s 
purses.  They  often  visit  one  another.  A  gentleman 
and  his  wife  will  ride  to  make  merry  with  his  next 
neighbor,  and  after  a  day  or  twain,  those  two 
couples  go  to  a  third;  in  which  progress  they  in¬ 
crease  like  snowballs;  till  through  their  burdensome 
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weight  they  break  again.”  One  might  suppose  he 
was  writing  about  Old  Maryland  or  Virginia  before 
the  Civil  War. 

Politically,  the  Bonds  of  Earth  and  Holewood 
escaped  much  of  the  tragedy  and  turmoil  of  these 
adolescent  years  of  the  Newer  England.  Unused 
to  feuds  at  home,  they  took  but  little  interest  in 
the  civil  wars  of  those  centuries  of  readjustment. 
History  tells  us  that  the  Bonds  were  among  the 
gentry  of  the  southwest  who  submitted  to  Fairfax; 
and  that  on  account  of  the  remoteness  of  Cornwall 
there  were  none  of  its  natives  among  the  victims 
of  Church  reform,  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 


CHAPTER  VI 
The  Four  Tines  from  Earth 


THE  LINE  AT  LUTTON  AND  GRANGE 
his  second  of  the  descents  from  the  Stirps 


JL  Antiquissima  Bondorum  traced  its  lineage  back 
to  Robert  Bonde  II,  of  Hache  Beauchamp,  in 
Somerset,  the  son  of  that  Robert  Bonde  who 
married  the  heiress  of  Earth.  This  second  Robert 
was,  according  to  Burke,  resident  at  Hache  Beau¬ 
champ  in  1431  A.D.,  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Sixth, — that  most  unfortunate  of 
infant  kings,  whose  armies  in  his  childhood  burned 
the  sainted  Joan  of  Arc  and  lost  France;  whose 
manhood  was  cursed  by  the  outbreak  of  those  Wars 
of  the  Roses  which  devastated  England.  The  third 
Robert  Bond  contracted  an  illustrious  marriage 
with  Mary  Hody,  a  daughter  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  thereby  acquiring  great  wealth. 

Quoting  Thomas  Bond,  the  distinguished  Dorset 
antiquarian,  Ida  Woodward,  in  her  delightful  book, 
In  and  Around  the  Isle  of  Purbeck ,  writes,  "Like 
other  families  whose  descent  has  been  traced 
through  many  generations,  the  family  at  Lutton 
has  fluctuated  in  wealth  and  importance.  One 
generation  intermarries  with  a  daughter  of  the 
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Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England;  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Sixth,  their  son  is  found  in  possession  of 
a  personal  estate  exceeded  in  amount  by  only  two 
other  families  in  the  county  ....  and  yet,  two 
generations  later,  the  fortunes  of  the  family  had 
begun  to  decline,  and  were  saved  by  the  successful 
exertions  of  a  younger  brother.” 

Borlase,  the  Cornish  historian,  quaintly  re¬ 
marks: —  "The  most  lasting  families  have  their 
seasons,  more  or  less  of  a  certain  constitutional 
strength.  They  have  their  Spring,  and  Summer  — 
sunshine  glare;  their  wane,  decline  and  death.  .  .  . 
There  are  limits  ordained  to  everything  under  the 
sun!  Man  will  not  abide  in  honour.  Of  all  human 
vanities,  family  pride  is  the  weakest.  Reader,  go 
thy  way;  secure  thy  name  in  the  Book  of  Life, 
where  the  page  fades  not,  nor  the  title  alters  or 
expires; — leave  the  rest  to  Heralds  and  the  Parish 
Register!” 

This  applies,  however,  only  to  a  single  cycle  of 
prosperity.  The  history  of  the  Lutton  family  shows 
that  the  Bond  stock  in  that  shire  did  not  die,  but 
after  the  initial  period  of  exceptional  growth  and 
decline  put  out  from  century  to  century  new  shoots 
full  of  vigor,  and  so  continues  to  the  present  day. 
In  America,  the  vitality  of  these  ancient  English 
stocks  is  well  known.  In  Maryland  our  men  who 
lead  in  public  matters  today  are  descendants  and 
often  namesakes  of  the  original  immigrants.  There 
are  the  same  "seasonal”  changes  still  that  Borlase 
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noted  in  Cornwall, — a  generation  or  two  of  wealth, 
then  a  decline  of  fortune  until  the  lesson  of  personal 
industry  is  learned  again; — but  through  it  all  the 
culture  of  the  family  is  maintained,  and  its  high 
principles, — to  be  handed  down  unimpaired  by 
either  good  or  evil  fortune. 

To  tell  the  worthy  accomplishments  of  this  line 
at  Lutton  fully  would  of  itself  make  a  volume  of 
exceptional  interest.  A  beautiful  beginning  of  its 
story  has  been  given  to  us  by  Miss  Woodward,  in 
In  and  Around  the  Isle  of  Purbeck.  There,  will  be 
found  descriptions  of  the  numerous  fine  home¬ 
steads  possessed  at  one  time  or  another  by  the 
Lutton  Bonds.  The  Island  is  not  an  island  of  the 
geographies;  but,  like  the  Isle  of  Portland,  is  a 
little  Mesopotamia  between  two  (often  insignifi¬ 
cant)  rivers,  whose  headwaters  approach  one  an¬ 
other.  In  the  neighborhood  where  I  now  write 
there  was  in  colonial  times  a  plantation  named 
"CromwelPs  Island”  between  two  small  mill 
streams,  which  greatly  puzzled  me  until  I  found 
like  islands  in  Old  England. 

The  vividness  of  Miss  Woodward’s  descriptions 
is  much  enhanced  by  fine  colored  illustrations  from 
the  brush  of  Mr.  John  W.  G.  Bond. 

Creech  Grange,  or  "Grange,”  is  in  her  view  the 
most  beautiful  house  in  Purbeck.  It  is  "encom¬ 
passed  by  a  glorious  garden,  and  encircled  by  a 
grove  of  tall  trees.  The  estate  was  purchased  in 
1686  A.D.,  by  Nathaniel  Bond,  of  Lutton,  the 
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King’s  Sergeant.  The  Reverend  Nathaniel  Bond 
partly  rebuilt  it  on  its  ancient  lines.  The  original 
south  end  is  particularly  interesting,  having  two 
large  oriel  windows,  one  of  them  filled  with  stained 
glass  representations  of  the  arms  of  the  Bonds  for 
generations.  The  other  window,  facing  south,  looks 
out  upon  a  lawn  flanked  by  a  double  row  of  yew 
trees  and  paraded  by  proud  peacocks.” 

The  Island  is  full  of  traditions  of  the  Bonds, 
among  them  Lady  Alice  Lisle,  who  loved  to  visit 
her  relatives  here.  She  is  famous  as  one  of  those 
legally  murdered  by  Judge  Jeffreys  for  harboring 
a  refugee  from  the  field  of  Sedgemoor; — the  sen¬ 
tence  being  afterwards  revoked  by  special  act  of 
Parliament. 

This  family  in  the  Island  is  the  only  one  of  the 
four  lines  of  Earth  descent  which  has  retained  its 
ancient  location.  Among  its  many  distinguished 
representatives  have  been  few  military  heroes,  but 
many  prominent  in  civil  callings. 

The  preceding  very  brief  description  of  the 
Bonds  of  Lutton  and  Grange  was  submitted  by  me 
for  revision  and  enlargement  to  a  London  gentle¬ 
man,  Mr.  Nigel  de  Mundeville  Bond,  of  this  line, 
whose  brother  is  now  resident  at  Grange.  He  wrote 
me  in  February:  "I  have  been  waiting  until  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  getting  some  photographs  for 
you.  These  I  now  enclose.  They  give  a  good  idea 
of  Grange,  as  it  is  to-day,  which  has  been  the  home 
of  my  branch  of  the  family  since  the  closing  years 
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of  the  17th  century.  The  Tudor  (east)  front  shows 
the  main  entrance; — the  South  Front  was  built  by 
Denis  Bond  early  in  the  18  th  century  —  the  bust 
over  the  south  door  is  of  William  of  Orange.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  get  a  photograph  of  Lutton, 
but  the  present  house  has  no  historical  or  architec¬ 
tural  interest  that  I  know  of,  though  it  may  incor¬ 
porate  some  portions  of  the  older  house  in  which 
my  ancestors  lived.  It  is  two  miles  or  so  from 
Grange.  I  am  returning  your  manuscript  which  I 
have  read  with  interest.  I  see  that  you  quote  Miss 
Woodward,  she  consulted  my  father  (who  was  a 
great  depository  of  family  history)  before  she 
published  her  book  and  I  do  not  think  I  can  add 
anything  to  what  she  knew.  ...  If  Peabody 
Library  has  Hutchin’s  "History  of  Dorset,”  3rd 
edition,  it  would  be  worth  your  while  to  look  at 
Vol.  I,  for  it  contains  very  reliable  history.” 

A  FAMILY  OF  CLERGYMEN  AND  JURISTS 

For  something  like  five  centuries  this  branch  of 
the  old  Earth  stock,  clinging  to  its  beautiful  home¬ 
steads  of  Lutton  and  Grange,  has  had  its  represen¬ 
tatives  in  Parliament,  in  the  Church  and  on  the 
Bench.  To  describe  their  accomplishments  and 
honors  in  these  important  lines  of  Public  Service 
would  require  a  volume  in  itself.  The  personal 
names  of  Nathaniel  and  Denis  are  quite  distinctive, 
and  are  repeated  generation  after  generation. 

John,  the  First,  in  the  critical  Armada  year,  was 
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Captain  of  the  Isle  of  Portland,  one  of  the  points 
on  the  southern  coast  of  England  especially  forti¬ 
fied  against  that  invasion.  His  son,  Denis  the 
Second,  was  famous  as  the  friend  of  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well.  The  real  claim  of  Denis  to  our  admiration, 
however,  is  that  he  was  one  of  the  able  leaders  in 
that  group  of  Parliamentary  Patriots  and  Public 
Officials  who,  all  through  the  troublous  era  of  the 
Stuarts  labored  side  by  side,  patiently  and  fear¬ 
lessly,  to  save  the  liberties  and  build  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation. 

As  Comptroller  of  the  Receipts  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  Denis  was  appointed  a  judge  against 
Charles  I;  but  though  opposing  the  King’s  policies, 
he  could  not  be  induced  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  his  trial.  He  died  universally  respected,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Nathaniel  the  First,  inheriting  from  his  father, 
Denis  II,  the  ancestral  homestead  of  Lutton, 
bought,  in  1686,  the  adjoining  estate  of  Creech 
Grange,  familiarly  known  as  Grange, — since  then 
the  chief  seat  of  the  family.  He  was  bred  to  the 
Bar;  and  attained  the  dignity  of  King’s  Sergeant. 

His  grandson,  John  Bond  II,  of  Grange,  served 
in  Parliament  in  the  reigns  of  George  II  and 
George  III.  At  his  death,  in  1784,  the  Gentleman' s 
Magazine  says: — "He  applied  himself  in  early  life 
to  the  study  of  the  Law.  He  was  of  extensive 
erudition,  especially  in  Greek  and  Roman  authors. 
He  settled  numerous  neighborhood  disputes.  Much 
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of  his  leisure  was  given  to  improving  and  embel¬ 
lishing  his  estate,  by  numerous  plantations  of  forest 
trees.  ...  As  son,  brother,  husband,  father, 
master,  landlord,  and  friend  he  had  no  superior.” 

A  younger  son  of  John  II,  Nathaniel  II  (the 
Right  Honorable  Nathaniel  Bond  of  Holme) , 
entered  Parliament  for  Corfe  Castle  and  became 
one  of  the  Most  Honorable  Privy  Council,  also 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  his  Majesty’s  Treasury, 
a  King’s  Counsel,  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
and  a  Bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple.  He  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Provincial  Council  for  Plantations, 
in  1804. 

Through  lack  of  heirs,  a  grandson  of  John  II, 
the  Reverend  Nathaniel  Bond  III,  inherited,  in 
1844,  both  his  brother’s  homestead  at  Grange,  and, 
later,  the  property  of  his  uncle,  Nathaniel  II,  of 
Holme. 


CHAPTER  VII 


The  Four  Tines  from  £arth 


THE  GREAT  LONDON  BONDS 
he  third  and  fourth  Earth-lines  sprang  from 


JL  a  common  ancestor,  William  Bond,  of  West 
Buckland,  Somerset;  who  is  listed  in  the  Visitation 
of  London,  in  1633,  as  "descended  of  a  younger 
house  of  Bond  of  Cornwall.”  Their  arms  are  there 
depicted  as  the  ancient  Chevron  and  Bezants  of 
Earth,  with  a  Sitting  Lion  and  a  Crescent;  the 
Heralds  further  state,  "These  arms  and  crest  are 
exemplified  by  patent  under  the  hand  and  seal  of 
Clarenceaux  Cooke,  in  9  Sept.  A0  1367,  9th  Eliz.” 

Excepting  a  note  in  Burke  that  in  1440  A.D. 
a  son  of  Robert  Bond  of  Lutton  was  seated  at 
Buckland,  and  that  his  son,  Sir  Nicholas,  died 
without  issue,  I  have  been  unable  to  learn  anything 
more  about  this  William  Bond,  who  produced  two 
sons  of  tremendous  influence  in  the  contemporary 
history  of  London  and  of  England, — William  Bond, 
of  Crosby  Place,  the  great  Alderman,  and  Sir 
George  Bond,  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

Could  this  William  of  Buckland  have  been 
William  Bond,  "the  greatest  shipbuilder  of  his 
times,”  who,  in  the  year  1515,  built  upon  the 
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Thames,  the  Henry  Grace  a  Dieu,  "the  first  great 
naval  vessel  constructed  in  England”?  There  is  a 
fair  probability  that  William  of  Buckland  (whose 
elder  son  became  a  shipbuilder  on  the  Thames)  and 
William  of  the  Great  Harry  were  one  and  the  same; 
therefore  a  word  concerning  its  building  may  be 
said  here. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  when  this 
Story  begins,  the  boasted  English  men-of-war  were 
vessels  with  only  one  mast.  Later,  merchant  vessels 
were  used, — "round  ships” — of  considerable  ton¬ 
nage  but  with  broad,  unwieldy  ends.  It  was  not 
until  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  that  ships 
began  to  be  constructed  so  narrow  that  they  could 
tack  and  run  close  to  the  wind.  Until  this  reign, 
England  had  no  yards  for  building  government 
ships.  When  warships  were  needed,  they  were 
bought  from  nations  on  the  Continent,  or  the 
greater  seaports  of  the  kingdom  were  requested  to 
loan  merchant  ships  for  the  purpose.  As  these 
latter  always  went  heavily  armed  even  in  time  of 
peace,  they  filled  the  need  fairly  well.  Henry  the 
Eighth,  determined  that  England  should  be  inde¬ 
pendent  in  this  as  in  other  ways,  undertook  the 
building  in  English  waters  and  as  far  as  possible  by 
native  workmen  of  a  monster  warship,  the  finest 
afloat  on  the  seas.  A  most  detailed  description  of 
the  construction  is  given  by  Clowes  (and  Oppen- 
heim) ,  who  say  "she  had  four  pole  masts,  seven 
round  tops,  a  displacement  of  one  thousand  tons 
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and  a  crew  of  seven  hundred  men”.  The  History 
of  the  Waterman9 s  Company  states  that  "it  was  the 
first  great  vessel  —  the  first  double-decked  ship  — 
built  in  England  for  such  a  purpose,  a  four-master, 
and  cost  £14,000.”  On  its  interior  furnishings 
money  was  lavished  without  stint.  It  accompanied 
Henry  on  his  expedition  to  the  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold;  and  although  he  seems  not  to  have  made 
it  his  flag  ship,  as  its  draft  was  too  great,  it  was  the 
best  sailer  in  his  fleet.  It  was  built  on  the  Thames 
between  Woolwich  and  Erith,  and  "hallowed”  at 
Erith  in  1514.  At  its  launching,  there  were  present 
the  Court,  the  Ambassadors  of  the  Emperor  and 
Pope,  and  a  crowd  of  bishops  and  nobles. 

In  the  Foreign  and  Domestic  Papers,  there  are 
many  entries  showing  the  relation  which  William 
Bond  bore  to  this  great  work; — "July  1513, 
William  Bounde,  making  the  King’s  great  ship  and 
four  new  gallies  at  Woolwich,  600  pounds.”  "Sep¬ 
tember,  1513,  William  Bonde,  for  the  great  ship 
and  galleys  at  Woolwich.”  "April  13,  1514,  Wil¬ 
liam  Childerly,  the  King’s  Tourner,  delivers  parcels 
to  William  Bond,  paymaster  of  the  Great  Harry.” 
In  1514  and  1515,  William  "victuals  the  Great 
Harry.”  Again,  "William  Bonde,  late  Clerk  of  the 
Poultry,  Surveyor,  and  Payer  of  Expenses  for  the 
Construction  of  Great  Harry  and  three  Galleys, 
receives  a  release  of  moneys  from  sale  of  hides  and 
tallow  expended  by  him  on  repair  of  decks  and 
overstops.”  It  looks  to  me  as  if  William  built  and 
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equipped  these  ships.  Hakluytt  says  Wm.  Bond, 
the  master  shipwright  of  England,  built  the  Henry 
Grace  a  Dieu. 

i 

I  have  searched  all  available  chronicles  and 
written  to  the  British  authorities  in  a  vain  effort  to 
trace  the  great  shipbuilding  plants  which  grew  up 
about  the  ways  of  the  Great  Harry  and  launched 
the  swift  fine  vessels  which  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
wrested  the  supremacy  of  the  oceans  from  Spain 
and  Portugal.  Incredible  as  it  seems,  there  appears 
to  be  absolutely  nothing  known  about  them. 

ALDERMAN  BOND 

Though  George  Bond  held  also  the  office  of 
alderman  before  he  became  Lord  Mayor,  it  is  con¬ 
venient  to  give  the  title  here  only  to  his  brother 
William.  Alderman  William  dwelt  in  great  style 
in  Crosby  Place.  Stow  devotes  a  whole  page  to  the 
history  of  this  building.  Sir  John  Crosby,  grocer 
and  woolman,  and  in  1470  Sheriff  and  Alderman, 
acquired  the  property  under  a  ninety-nine  year 
ground  rent,  running  from  1466  to  1565;  and  built 
his  house  "of  stone  and  timber,  very  large  and 
beautiful,  and  the  highest  at  that  time  in  London. 
The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  later  Richard  the  Third, 
had  it.  William  Bond  increased  it  in  height  with 
building  of  a  turret  on  the  top  thereof.”  In 
Knight's  Shakspeare  we  find  a  picture  of  it.  A 
Baedeker  of  1889,  which  I  have  by  me,  says,  "The 
building  subsequently  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas 
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More,  and  is  mentioned  by  Shakespeare,  in  his 
Richard  the  Third.  For  a  long  time  it  was  used  for 
the  reception  of  ambassadors  and  was  considered 
the  finest  house  in  London.  It  deserves  a  visit  as 
one  of  the  few  existing  relics  of  medieval  London 
and  the  only  one  in  Gothic  style.” 

Hare,  in  his  W alks  in  London  describes  it  in 
great  detail.  Recently,  it  was  taken  down  and  re¬ 
erected  in  Chelsea. 

Near  to  Crosby  Hall  is  Saint  Helen’s  Church, 
which  Dean  Stanley  calls,  'The  Westminster  Abbey 
of  the  City.”  There  rests  the  great  Alderman.  His 
will,  proved  in  1576,  mentions  his  four  sons, 
Daniel,  William,  Nicholas  and  Martin;  and  be¬ 
queaths  money  to  the  masters  of  his  ships:— the 
Barke  Bonde,  the  Prymrose,  the  Vallentine,  the 
Jonas  &  Fortune. 

THE  LORD  MAYOR 

The  younger  son  of  William  of  Buckland  at¬ 
tained  even  greater  distinction  than  the  Alderman 
of  Crosby  Place.  In  the  quaint  language  of  William 
Fitz  Stephen:  This  city,  even  as  Rome,  hath 

yearly  Sheriffs  instead  of  Consuls;  it  hath  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  Senators  and  Aldermen;  they  also  obtained 
to  have  a  mayor,  to  be  their  principal  governor  of 
the  city.  These  officers,  in  the  time  of  which  I 
am  writing  served  but  one  year.  The  pomp  and 
ceremony  which  attended  their  service,  however, 
was  beyond  anything  that  the  citizen  of  today  can 
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imagine.  The  Sheriffs  were  elected  by  the  citizens 
at  large  to  represent  their  interests  and  usually  each 
Sheriff  was  soon  after  his  election  made  Alderman 
of  one  of  the  city  wards.  From  among  the  Aider- 
men,  one  was  each  year  chosen  with  approval  of 
the  king  to  be  Lord  Mayor.  He  seems  always  to 
have  been  a  representative  of  one  of  the  great 
liveried  companies  of  tradesmen  in  the  city.  It 
appears  to  have  been  an  extremely  expensive 
honour,  to  which  only  exceedingly  rich  men  might 
aspire.  It  developed  among  the  successful  mer¬ 
chants  of  London  a  great  rivalry  in  public  service 
such  as  our  American  system  can  never  produce. 

Year  after  year  for  many  centuries,  the  mayors 
and  aldermen  celebrated  the  tenure  or  the  memory 
of  their  office  by  great  civic  benefits.  Stow  com¬ 
ments  on  the  services  of  many  as  he  lists  them; — 
"This  Henry  Picard,  Vintner,  feasted  the  kings  of 
England,  France,  Cypres,  and  Scots,  with  other 
great  estates,  all  in  one  day.  .  .  .  This  John  Lof kin, 
fishmonger,  builded  the  parish  church  of  Saint 
Michael  in  crooked  lane.  .  .  .  This  John  Barnes 
gave  a  chest  with  three  locks,  and  one  thousand 
marks  to  be  lent  to  poor  young  men.  .  .  .  This 

William  Sevenoke  was  by  his  father  bound  an  ap¬ 
prentice  with  a  ferrer  of  London;  becoming  Mayor, 
he  founded  a  free  school  and  alms  houses  for  the 
poor.  .  .  .  This  Raph  Holland,  Alderman,  gave 
to  impotent  poor  one  hundred  pounds,  to  prisoners 
eighty  pounds,  to  hospitals  forty  pounds.  .  .  . 
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Stephen  Brown,  grocer,  when  wheat  sold  for  three 
shillings  a  bushel,  sent  into  Prussia  and  caused  to  be 
brought  from  thence  certain  ships  laded  with  rye, 
which  did  great  relief.  .  .  .  Godfrey  Boloine, 
grocer,  Mayor,  gave  one  thousand  pounds  to  poor 
householders  in  London. 

In  those  days  London  was  a  very  great  city, 
great  in  a  civic  pride  and  enthusiasm  which  no 
modern  increase  in  numbers  can  ever  replace.  On 
seven  festal  days,  in  each  year,  Stow  tells  us,  "the 
Mayor  at  his  going  to  Paules,”  in  his  gorgeous  robes 
of  office,  was  attended  by  a  great  procession  of  the 
sixty  city  trades  guilds,  in  liveries  of  black  and  gold 
and  scarlet  and  silver  and  crimson,  as  the  fashion  of 
the  day  might  be.  If  the  city  were  threatened,  these 
guilds  in  a  few  hours  could  place  under  his  com¬ 
mand  an  army  which  no  king  of  England  dared  to 
despise. 

It  was  a  proud  day  therefore,  when  George 
Bond,  haberdasher,  after  serving  as  alderman,  was 
chosen  to  the  honour  of  Mayor,  and  appeared  on 
the  streets  with  the  officials  of  his  household, — his 
sword  bearer,  his  "gentlemen’s  men  to  the  number 
of  seven,”  and  all  the  rest. 

It  was  on  the  eve  of  "the  Critical  Year”  of 
European  history.  A  man  was  needed  of  tremen¬ 
dous  energy  and  prudent  counsel  at  the  head  of 
the  city  which  was  to  save  the  liberties  of  the  nation 
from  destruction:  for  nothing  is  clearer  than  that 
in  this  crisis, — not  the  Queen  or  the  national  gov- 
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ernment,  but  the  merchant  associations  of  London 
and  its  seafaring  guilds  won  the  victory  over  the 
Armada. 

This  year  of  his  mayoralty,  1587,  was  a  year 
of  grace,  secured  by  the  audacious  sea-raid  of 
Drake  upon  the  port  of  Spain  where  the  great 
Armada  was  assembled  about  to  put  forth.  Swoop¬ 
ing  down  with  a  fleet  furnished  by  the  merchants 
of  London,  he  destroyed  in  the  Spanish  harbor  one 
hundred  ships,  securing  for  England  this  precious 
year  of  defensive  preparation.  In  this  year,  we  are 
told,  George  Bond,  the  Mayor,  summoned  the 
trained  bands  of  city  tradesmen,  and  drew  up  for 
their  guidance  a  system  of  military  exercises  and 
tactics.  There  are  abundant  references  in  official 
records  of  that  year  that  he  was  daily  receiving 
from  spies  and  merchants  at  sea  reports  of  the 
renewed  Spanish  preparations  for  the  invasion. 

His  brother,  the  great  Alderman  Adventurer, 
had  died  in  1576;  but  in  his  place  was  his  son, 
Martin  Bond,  who  bid  fair  to  rival  his  father  in 
enterprise.  Martin  is  first  mentioned  as  a  district 
officer  of  the  London  'Trained  bands.”  Later,  he 
appears  as  the  commander  of  the  whole  city  army. 
Together  they  labored,  uncle  and  nephew,  at  the 
tremendous  task  of  putting  a  practically  unwalled 
city  into  a  state  of  defence  against  the  greatest 
general  of  the  age  with  a  veteran  army  of  the  best 
soldiers  in  Europe.  In  the  Annals  of  St.  Helen’s 
Church,  Cripple  gate,  is  a  description  of  their  deeds 
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with  cuts  of  the  memorials  erected  to  them.  Mrs. 
W.  Harry  Brown  writes  me: — "I  had  hoped  to  go 
to  the  old  church  at  Fulham,  but  left  that  for  the 
genealogist,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Simons.  But  I  did  go 
to  Great  St.  Helen’s  Church  and  saw  the  two 
monuments:  one  to  William  Bond  and  one  to 
Martin  Bond,  his  son;  I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of 
the  inscriptions  thereon.” 

Each  of  the  two  brothers,  William,  the  Aider- 
man,  and  George,  the  Lord  Mayor,  transmitted  to 
his  descendants  not  only  wealth  but  that  genius 
for  success  in  public  walks  of  life  which  is  an 
heirloom  in  certain  families  and  the  despair  of  their 
competitors.  Of  Martin  Bond,  the  Alderman’s 
youngest  son,  we  already  know  the  story: — how  he 
rivaled  his  father  in  the  greatness  of  his  adventures 
by  sea  and  by  land;  how  he  led  the  train-bands  of 
London  against  the  Armada.  For  many  years  there¬ 
after,  till  his  death,  he  commanded  the  militia  of 
the  city.  His  brother,  Nicholas,  seems,  from  many 
references,  to  have  been  a  man  of  wealth,  under¬ 
taking  the  entertainment  of  envoys,  etc.  Daniel 
was  perhaps  the  father  of  a  distinguished  painter 
of  the  same  name. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  George,  had  two  distinguished 
sons,  William  and  Thomas.  Thomas  is  said  to  have 
been  Secretary  to  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton.  I  have 
wondered  if  Captain  Thomas  Bond,  of  the  ship 
"William  and  Thomas,”  who  in  the  Domestic 
Papers  carries  provisions  to  the  British  fleet  in  1655, 
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might  not  have  been  a  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Bond, 
brother  of  William  and  son  of  the  Lord  Mayor. 

This  William  seems  to  have  figured  largely  in 
London  business  circles  as  "Sir  William  Bond  of 
Highgate.” 

Camden  informs  us  that  from  a  daughter  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  descended  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  the  greatest  general  of  his  times,  "Who 
never  besieged  a  fortress  that  he  did  not  take  and 
never  fought  a  battle  that  he  did  not  win.” 

A  son  of  Sir  William  of  Highgate,  —  Thomas 
Bond  of  Hoxton,  M.D.,  appears  in  our  section  on 
The  King’s  Unsent  Letter .  A  son  of  the  doctor  and 
his  high-born  wife  "with  a  lang  pedigree”  (for  all 
this  family  "married  well”)  was  known  as  Thomas 
Bond  of  Peckham,  and  later  as  Sir  Thomas  Bond, 
Baronet.  He  attached  himself  to  the  household  of 
the  widowed  Henrietta  Maria,  after  the  execution 
of  her  royal  husband,  and  occupied  many  positions 
of  trust  in  her  service.  During  the  exile  of  the 
royal  family  in  the  Netherlands,  he  was  made  (in 
1658)  baronet  by  Charles  the  Second.  At  the 
Restoration,  he  was  duly  rewarded  for  his  fidelity. 
Defoe,  in  his  Tour  in  Britain ,  tells  us  of  his  pros¬ 
perity  and  his  downfall: — "The  pleasant  village  of 
Peckham  contains,  among  some  of  the  finest  dwell¬ 
ings  around  London,  one  built  by  Sir  Thomas 
Bond,  who  became  deeply  engaged  in  the  Schemes 
of  the  unfortunate  Prince,  James  the  Second,  and 
was  obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom  with  him;  so  that 
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the  House  was  plundered  by  the  populace  and 
became  a  forfeit  to  the  Crown. 

In  the  Building  and  Gardens,  large  sums  of 
money  were  expended,  for  the  whole  was  executed 
according  to  the  politest  Taste  of  those  Times.  The 
Front  of  the  House  stands  to  the  north,  having 
two  rows  of  large  Elm-trees  of  a  considerable 
Length  before  it.  Through  which  the  Tower  of 
London  appears  as  a  Termination  to  the  Prospect; 
but  on  each  side  of  this  Avenue  you  have  a  view  of 
London  from  W estminster  to  Greenwich ;  and  at 
high  water  the  Masts  of  the  Vessels  on  the  River  of 
Thames ,  which  with  its  vistas  and  gardens  'with 
Royal  Tyber  may  compare,’  appear  over  the  Trees 
and  Homes  like  a  wood,  which  greatly  improves 
the  Prospect.  The  Fields  in  Front,  and  on  each  side 
of  the  House,  being  well  cultivated,  render  them 
very  agreeable;  and  the  Town  of  Peckham  lies  on 
the  Backside  of  the  Gardens,  but  is  shut  out  from 
View  by  Plantations. 

The  'Wilderness,’  indeed,  was  planted  too  regu¬ 
lar,  having  diagonal  Walks  intersecting  each  other, 
with  Hedges  at  each  Side;  but  this  was  the  Taste 
which  prevailed,  when  those  Gardens  were  laid  out. 
The  Kitchen-garden  and  the  Walls  were  planted 
with  the  choicest  Fruit-trees  from  France,  and  an 
experienced  Fruit-gardener  was  sent  for  from 
Paris  to  have  the  Management  of  them;  so  that  the 
collection  of  Fruits  in  this  Garden  has  been  ac¬ 
counted  one  of  the  best  in  England.” 
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Manning,  in  his  History  of  Surrey  says,  "Sir 
Thomas  Bond,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
pulled  down  the  ancient  manor  house  and  built  a 
new  one  at  considerable  expense;  the  date  of  1672 
being  on  the  Weathercock.  .  .  .  His  garden 
Wilderness  resembled  the  Elysian  Fields,  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Tuilleries.” 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  according  to  a  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Harleian  Society,  "Lady  Mary,  the 
wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Bond  of  Peckham,  Baronet,  is 
buried  in  St.  Edward’s  Chapel,  under  the  stone  that 
was  laid  for  the  Archbishop  of  York.” 

Mrs.  B.  B.  B.  Gray  (quoting  notes  from  her 
English  great-uncle,  in  Bath)  states  that  Sir  Thomas 
Bond,  of  Peckham,  was  buried  in  St.  Giles,  Camber¬ 
well.  The  baronetcy,  descending  through  Sir  Henry 
Bond  to  Sir  Charles  Bond,  ended  for  want  of  heirs. 
Another  son  of  Sir  Thomas  of  Peckham,  known 
as  Thomas  Bond  of  St.  Edmondsbury,  Esquire, 
founded  a  family  line  in  that  locality. 

The  arms  of  this  family  borne  by  Sir  Charles 
Bond  were  the  ancient  Chevron  and  Bezants  of 
Earth.  His  crest  was, — on  a  Wreath,  a  Lion 
segeant,  argent. 

Curiously,  however,  Manning,  in  his  History 
of  Surrey ,  states  that  in  the  church  of  Advowson 
was  formerly  a  window  having  "in  the  middle 
light,  the  arms  of  Sir  Henry  Bond,  Knight  and 
Baronet;  viz  quarterly,  1  and  4,  argent  on  a 
Chevron  sable  3  Bezants,  .  .  .  Crest  the  Constel- 
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lation  Pegasus,  viz  a  demi-horse  blue,  signed  with 
6  stars  Or.  Date  1678.”  The  family  apparently 
adopted  the  Pegasus  and  later  went  back  to  the 
lion  crest.  In  like  manner,  the  eagle’s  wing  crest 
of  Denis  Bond  reappears  in  the  arms  of  Lutton  and 
Grange  in  our  plate. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


'Bonds  of  Cast  zAnglia  —  Bonds  of  Ireland 

\ 

IN  East  Anglia, — that  is  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
and  adjacent  counties  of  England, — is  a  very 
distinguished  family  whom  I  shall  call  "the  Go- 
dolphin  Bonds,”  claiming  the  arms  of  Earth;  but 
of  whose  remote  ancestry  I  am  not  informed. 
Several  of  these  are  among  my  correspondents,  and 
two,  —  Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Reginald  Copleston 
Bond,  of  Suffolk,  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Frederick 
Bligh  Bond,  of  New  York  City,  have  contributed 
to  the  publication  fund  of  this  Story. 

To  this  family  belonged  the  late  Rev.  Sabine 
Baring-Gould,  of  Lew  Trenchard,  Lew  Down, 
North  Devon.  This  clergyman,  desiring  to  broaden 
the  interest  and  elevate  the  tastes  of  his  country 
parishioners,  began  to  write  on  the  antiquities, 
traditions  and  folk-lore  of  that  part  of  England. 
At  his  death,  he  was  said  to  have  published  more 
books  on  diverse  themes  than  any  man  of  his  times 
in  England. 

His  chief  claim  to  fame,  however,  is  that  he 
composed  in  earlier  life  the  words  of  the  greatest 
marching  hymn  of  the  Christian  church.  His 
"Onward  Christian  Soldiers”  is  a  favorite  with  old 
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and  young  of  the  Protestant  churches  of  America, 
and  last  year,  in  the  international  Roman  Catholic 
gathering  near  Chicago,  it  was  the  marching-hymn 
of  their  great  Procession.  Asking  particularly  for  a 
photograph  of  the  road  or  street  on  which  this 
hymn  was  sung,  I  was  referred  to  the  Rev.  Canon 
Hill,  of  Horbury  Vicarage,  Wakefield,  Yorkshire. 
He  kindly  sent  me  the  desired  photograph.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Baring-Gould,  when  in  charge  at  Hor¬ 
bury,  was  asked  by  the  superintendent  of  his 
Mission  in  the  town,  to  select  a  hymn  to  keep  the 
mission  children  from  straggling  in  their  march  up 
to  the  parish  church  (seen  in  the  background  of 
the  photograph) .  Instead,  he  sat  down  and  in  ten 
minutes  wrote  the  great  Processional.  For  quiet 
hours  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  his 
evening  hymn,  " Now  the  Day  is  Over.” 

Major  Edward  Sabine  Baring-Gould,  has  kindly 
sent  me  photographs  of  his  home  and  his  father’s 
church  in  Devonshire. 

The  strong  military  tendency  evident  in  this 
East  Anglia  family  appears  first  in  Rear-Admiral 
Francis  Godolphin  Bond,  the  grandfather  of  the 
hymn-writer.  It  was  handed  down  in  full  measure 
to  his  grandson,  Major-General  Sir  Francis  George 
Bond,  of  Stowe,  Surrey.  This  veteran  of  service  in 
Africa  and  India  lists  among  his  honors  Knight 
Commander  of  the  British  Empire,  Companion  of 
the  Bath,  Companion  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George,  and  Knight  of  Grace  of  the  Order 
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of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Not  least  interesting  is 
his  D.S.M.,  U.S.A.,  which  was  bestowed  upon  him 
for  his  care  of  our  American  soldiers  in  England, 
his  position  of  Director  of  Quartering  at  the  War 
Office  placing  them  under  his  charge  while  await¬ 
ing  transportation  to  France. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Major  Baring-Gould, 
I  received  the  following  letter  from  Sir  Francis: — 
"I  will  try  and  put  down  what  I  know  of  our 
side  of  the  Bond  family.  We  have  here  a  pedi¬ 
gree  going  back  to  1250.  All  Bonds  of  East 
Anglia  came  from  Norwegian  Vikings  who  settled 
there  and  were  'Bonder’  .  .  .  My  Grandfather, 
Francis  Godolphin  Bond,  was  a  son  of  John  Bond, 
R.N.,  whose  sister  married  Admiral  Bligh  (Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Bounty,  in  its  famous  Mutiny). 
John  Bond  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Bond,  M.D., 
Mayor  of  Cambridge.  All  previous  generations 
came  from  Cottenham  and  Over,  Cambridgeshire, 
where  they  held  lands  and  were  described  as 
'Gentlemen’  or  sometimes  'Yeomen,’ — from  1250 
always  owning  land.  .  .  .  Caught  in  'the  Lottery,’ 
they  sold  out  and  moved  to  Cambridge. 

We  had  relations  in  London,  one  of  whom  was 
Lord  Mayor,  and  built  Bond  Street.  .  .  .  These 
London  Bonds  were  related  to  Bonds  of  Hache 
Beauchamp,  and  also  to  those  of  Dorsetshire.  We, 
later,  claim  descent  from  Bonds  of  Holwood;  so 
there  is  a  connection  there. 

We  Bonds  of  Lincoln  and  of  Suffolk  (all  of 
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whom  have  the  same  arms)  undoubtedly  come  of 
the  first  settlement  of  the  Vikings  in  East  Anglia. 
I  wish  I  could  give  you  more,  but  I  am  not  allowed 
to  write  much,  as  I  am  still  very  weak.” 

That  this  sufferer  from  distressing  heart  disease, 
should  write  this  epitome  for  the  Story,  is  a  most 
valuable  testimonial  to  the  need  felt  in  many 
quarters  for  such  a  family  memorial. 

From  the  wills  listed  by  Mr.  Simons,  of  London, 
for  Mrs.  W.  Harry  Brown  I  glean  that  in  1597 
John  Bond,  Yeoman,  died  at  Over,  Cambridgeshire, 
and  in  1629  John  Bond,  Senior,  died  there, — which 
tends  to  corroboration  of  the  above  genealogy. 

A  brother  of  Sir  Francis, — Lieutenant-Colonel 
Reginald  Copleston  Bond  (D.S.O.  with  Bar) ,  sends 
with  his  subscription,  his  good  wishes  for  success 
of  the  work.  After  service  in  India  and  South 
Africa,  he  commanded  in  the  World  War  the  2nd 
Battalion  of  the  King’s  Own  Yorkshire  Light  In¬ 
fantry  at  Mons  and  Le  Cadeau,  where  he  was  taken 
prisoner  and  added  the  "Mons  Star”  to  his  other 
honors.  He  has  published  a  history  of  his  Regiment 
in  this  War. 

Mr.  Frederick  Bligh  Bond,  now  of  New  York 
City,  a  brother  of  these  officers,  became  an  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Architect  and  Author.  He  was  Director 
of  Excavations  at  Glastonbury  Abbey, — a  specialist 
in  Medieval  Woodwork.  He  has  taken  great  inter¬ 
est  also  in  the  effort  to  apply  modern  Scientific 
method  to  Psychic  phenomena, — has  edited  Psychic 
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Science  and  is  the  author  of  many  publications  on 
these  subjects. 

With  his  subscription  to  the  Story,  Mr.  F. 
Bligh  Bond  has  enclosed  a  valuable  genealogy  made 
from  talks  with  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Gillard  Bond, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  who  used,  according  to  Mr.  P.  E.  B. 
Porter,  every  now  and  then  to  come  up  to  Earth 
and  Saltash  and  look  around,  claiming  that  he  was 
of  Earth  descent.  According  to  this  genealogy  "of 
Earth  and  Tree,”  it  was  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Geoffrey  (Galfridus)  of  Earth  who  married  the 
first  Bond  (thereafter  of  Earth)  named  William. 
His  descendant, — a  younger  son  of  Holwood, 
settled  at  Tree,  in  Calstock.  The  appearance  of  the 
personal  name,  Roger,  in  four  successive  gener¬ 
ations  after  this,  inclines  me  to  believe  that  this 
settler  at  Tree  was  Roger  Bond,  a  brother  of 
Thomas  of  Fulham,  whom  I  have  never  been  able 
to  trace.  From  the  first  Roger  to  Peter  G.  Bond 
there  is  an  unbroken  descent,  all  buried  at  Wood- 
leigh.  It  was  probably  a  branch  of  this  stock  that 
went  to  Looe,  of  which  came  Thomas  Bond,  the 
eminent  genealogist  and  historian. 

THE  BONDS  OF  IRELAND 

A  remark  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Randall 
Bond  of  Port  Deposit,  that  "we  are  an  old  English 
family,  represented  in  Ireland  by  the  Bonds  of 
Longford,”  led  me  to  enquire  of  the  family  in  that 
county  whether  any  Bond  immigrants  came  thence 
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to  Maryland  between  certain  dates.  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
loughby  James  Bond,  of  Farragh  (nee  Mary  Rosa 
Kerr  Bond  of  Newtown) ,  stating  that  there  were 
no  such  emigrants  in  those  years,  gave  me  the  fol¬ 
lowing  history  of  her  own  family  at  Newtown, 
adding  notes  contributed  by  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs. 
Ralph  MacGeough  Bond: — "The  first  settlers  of 
the  Bond  family  were  three  brothers  (that  curious 
trio  found  so  often  in  genealogical  lore)  from 
Yorkshire  who  settled  at  Armagh,  as  supposed, 
about  the  period  of  Cromwell’s  invasion,  in  1646. 
The  son  of  one  of  these  three,  named  Ephraim, 
settled  at  Derry  as  a  merchant,  and  his  descendants 
are  there  now. 

Another  son  named  James,  a  Presbyterian  min¬ 
ister,  was  the  founder  of  the  Newtown  Bond 
Family,  before  1731. 

The  above  account  was  found  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  Thomas,  the  eldest  son  of  James,  who 
remained  at  Newtown, — while  a  younger  brother, 
William,  settled  at  Farragh.”  (Burke  says  that  a 
third  son,  James  Bond,  was  made  a  Baronet  in  1794, 
and  adds  "A  very  distinguished  family!”) 

"We  have,”  wrote  Miss  Kathleen  Bond,  since 
married,  "as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  published  history 
or  record  of  any  sort,  of  our  family.  The  only 
memorials  are  on  Tombstones,  very  illegible,  in  the 
Presbyterian  grave-yard  at  Corboy.” 

The  arms  of  this  family  are  those  of  Earth,  with 
the  Lion  Crest. 
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Being  unsatisfied  with  a  small  photo  of  the 
childhood  home  of  Mrs.  Bond  sent  me  by  her 
daughter,  I  was  delighted  to  receive  from  her  on 
request  the  fine  photographs  here  reproduced, — 
of  the  house  at  Newtown-Bond,  its  doorway,  and 
the  avenue  leading  to  it.  "I  wanted  to  send  you 
some  snapshots,”  wrote  Mrs.  Bond.  "Of  course 
the  avenue  does  not  show  the  beauty  of  the  beech- 
trees  in  leaf;  but  then,  it  would  be  too  dark  to 
photograph.  I  think  it  might  be  250  yards  long; 
and  the  churchyard  is  on  the  left,  where  you  see 
the  white  gate.  I  have  photographed  the  hall  door; 
and  you  can  see,  through  the  narrow  hall,  the 
stairs,  and  a  window  at  the  top  of  the  first  flight. 
The  stairs  are  low  and  wide.  The  chief  beauty 
inside  is  in  the  five  old  mahogany  doors  opening 
off  the  hall.  ...  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  be 
described  in  Beauties  of  Ireland ,  except  for  a 
wonderful  view  from  the  steps  in  front.  The 
country  is  flat;  yet  it  has  a  beauty  of  its  own,  with 
trees  and  coloring.  ...  I  think  it  is  certain  that 
the  Yorkshire  Bonds,  our  ancestors,  came  originally 
from  Dorsetshire.  I  believe  the  Bonds  of  Creech 
Grange  in  Dorset  have  a  record  of  some  of  their 
family  going  to  Yorkshire. 

Confirmatory  of  the  above  history,  is  that  in 
Irish  Pedigrees  there  are  Bonds  listed  in  the  "Society 
of  Adventurers”  formed  under  Cromwell  "to  root 
out  the  Irish  by  a  new  and  overwhelming  plantation 
of  English,  making  another  England  in  Ireland.” 
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From  the  Bonds  of  Newtown  may  be  traced  the 
descent  of  the  celebrated  Patriot  or  Rebel  (for 
these  words  seem  to  indicate  sometimes  opposite 
sides  of  the  same  shield)  Oliver  Bond,  founder  of 
the  United  Irishmen,  who  died  in  prison  while 
awaiting  trial  for  treason.  He  was  a  prosperous  and 
respected  woolen-draper  of  Dublin.  His  widow, 
Eleanor,  being  allowed  to  retain  her  property, 
emigrated  to  Baltimore,  and  lived  long  as  a  neigh¬ 
bor  of  my  grandfather.  There  are  descendants  in 
far  southern  States.  Dr.  Benjamin  J.  Bond,  of 
Tallahassee,  Florida,  is  certainly  one  of  them;  and 
possibly  Colonel  Oliver  J.  Bond,  of  The  Citadel, 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  a  subscriber  to  this 
story,  is  another. 


CHAPTER  IX 

The  <tMer chant  (Adventurers 

AT  the  beginning  of  our  story  of  the  Bonds  of 
Earth,  the  commerce  of  England  and  the  Con¬ 
tinent  was  carried  on  by  the  great  seaport  cities  of 
the  northern  coasts  of  Holland  and  Germany. 
Among  these  trading  cities  was  gradually  shaped 
the  Hanseatic  League,  which,  displacing  the 
Fuggers,  an  earlier  type  of  Rothschilds,  monopo¬ 
lized  the  sea-borne  commerce  of  northern  Europe, 
and  indirectly  the  caravan  trade  of  Asia  to  the 
remote  East. 

The  Hansa  paid  to  the  governments  of  the 
nations  with  which  it  traded,  through  their  diplo¬ 
matic  agents,  enormous  subsidies  which  shut  out 
competition;  and  among  its  own  members  it  en¬ 
forced  such  discipline  that  even  the  greatest  of  its 
member  cities,  if  disobedient,  found  its  trade  ruined 
for  years, — perhaps  never  to  be  recovered. 

It  maintained  in  London  and  in  important 
centres  on  the  Continent,  its  own  city  section, 
sometimes  walled  off.  The  Memoirs  of  Lord  Burghly 
tell  us  that  in  15  52  there  were  in  Antwerp  about 
a  thousand  foreign  merchants,  who  met  at  the 
English  House  twice  a  day,  and  by  their  inter- 
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preters  bought  and  sold  all  kinds  of  merchandise. 

The  Hansa  used  all  modern  devices  to  prevent 
competition;  sending  their  ships  to  sea  in  armed 
fleets,  and  fitting  out  a  Department  of  Corsairs,  to 
attack,  loot  and  destroy  any  merchant  ships  that 
dared  to  intrude  upon  their  trading  grounds. 

The  English  merchants  who  met  and  wrested 
the  trade  of  their  country  from  this  powerful  and 
unscrupulous  monopoly,  which  had  long  fattened 
upon  it,  must  be  bold  and  venturesome  men,  swift 
of  ship,  keen  in  strategy,  and  fierce  in  attack.  No 
one  who  is  ignorant  of  the  conditions  of  sea-trade 
in  those  days,  has  a  right  to  judge  these  patriotic 
men. 

In  domestic  competition  with  the  ancient 
merchant  and  artizan  guilds  of  England,  there  had 
risen  into  prominence  gradually  a  number  of  com¬ 
mercial  monopolies  (or  would-be  monopolies) 
hiding  their  real  character  for  generations  under 
a  camouflage  of  religious  benevolence;  until 
eventually,  they  became  strong  enough  to  face 
their  foreign  competitors  in  the  open. 

In  the  city  of  York,  a  group  of  thirteen  citizens 
had  obtained  a  charter  as  a  little  religious  society 
with  women  and  children  beneficiaries,  a  hall  for 
meetings,  and  a  chapel  for  religious  devotions.  The 
agents  of  the  Hansa  would  have  taken  alarm,  had 
they  known  that  the  thirteen  citizens  were  enter¬ 
prising  merchants  of  York,  that  the  women  were 
their  wives  and  the  children  were  their  children; 
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and  quick  work  would  have  been  made  of  the 
upstart  combine. 

As  it  was,  the  thirteen  benevolent  merchant 
citizens,  playing  into  each  other’s  hands,  soon 
became  dominant  in  York;  and  proceeded  to  estab¬ 
lish  branches  or  "religious  affiliations”  in  other 
cities  of  England.  In  course  of  time,  they  extended 
to  London;  where,  as  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Mercers,  they  eventually  dominated  trade  move¬ 
ment  in  all  the  cities  of  England.  Reaching  out 
after  foreign  commerce,  this  company  of  mercers, 
still  maintaining  its  hospitals  and  chapels,  as  a 
religious  body,  entered  into  a  life  and  death  struggle 
with  the  Hanseatic  League. 

Becoming  fabulously  wealthy,  these  Mercers 
(or  traders)  now  known  in  popular  conversation 
as  Merchant  Adventurers,  gave  to  the  English 
government  vast  gifts  of  money  or  goods,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  having  transferred  to  their  own  asso¬ 
ciation  the  special  privileges  of  the  German  Hansa. 
The  latter  continued  the  losing  struggle  until  the 
end  of  the  Thirty  Years  War  found  it  hopelessly 
crippled,  giving  over  the  field  then  to  the  English 
and  the  Dutch. 

An  extraordinary  latitude  of  views  as  to  "meum 
and  tuum,”  was  bred  of  this  conflict  among 
English  sea-faring  men,  which  has  caused  them  to 
be  misunderstood  by  modern  critics,  and  even  to 
be  called  by  the  ugly  name  of  "pirate.”  They  were 
more  kindly  judged  by  their  contemporaries.  Little 
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inadvertencies  occurred  frequently;  but  as  the 
home  governments,  on  suit  by  the  owners,  usually 
made  good  the  value  of  the  goods  and  ship,  every¬ 
body  was  satisfied:  and  the  dead  sailors,  recruited 
from  the  dregs  of  the  community,  didn’t  count. 
Even  those  high  in  authority  were  liable  to  loot  the 
vessels  of  the  Hanseatic  League.  In  the  English 
Historical  Review  I  find  that  "A  petition  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  1580  against  Sockforde,  a  gentleman  of 
Elizabeth’s  Privy  Chamber  for  robbing  the  ships 
of  three  Hamburg  merchants.” 

SPAIN 

The  Hanseatic  League  was  not  the  only  enemy 
which  the  English  shipping  merchant  had  to  face. 
The  Portuguese  had  opened  eastward  a  sea-route  to 
India  and  China  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
and  presently  the  Spaniards,  seeking  a  western 
route  to  these  same  countries,  whose  trade  had 
always  brought  wealth  to  the  nation  which  held  it, 
had  discovered  the  treasures  of  the  Spanish  Main. 
With  fine  business  acumen,  Spain  and  Portugal 
asked  the  Pope,  who  was  at  that  time  reverenced 
and  feared  in  all  the  countries  of  western  Europe, 
to  assign  to  them  definite  areas  of  exploration,  so 
that  there  might  be  no  conflict  as  to  ownership  of 
new  lands  which  might  be  found. 

The  Pope,  Alexander  the  Sixth,  a  Spaniard, 
thereupon,  in  1493,  issued  a  famous  Bull,  in  which 
as  Vicegerent  of  Christ,  he  drew  a  line  down  the 
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middle  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  "a  hundred  leagues 
beyond  the  islands  of  Azores,”  and  gave  to  Portugal 
all  the  undiscovered  or  recently  discovered  lands 
to  the  east;  and  to  Spain  all  those  to  the  west  of 
this  line.  This  is  the  reason  that  Brazil  is  Portu¬ 
guese.  No  nation  might  safely  enter  or  pass  through 
these  regions,  except  by  permission  of  those  thus 
gifted  with  them. 

The  prospect  for  development  of  English  sea- 
trade  was  therefore  most  discouraging.  When  it 
began  to  grow,  the  world  was  already  possessed  by 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Hansa;  each  of  which 
preserved  the  greatest  secrecy  in  regard  to  its  trade- 
routes.  To  intrude  into  the  waters  of  the  Hansa 
meant  loss  of  cargo  and  ship;  to  venture  upon  the 
Spanish  Main  or  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  meant  in 
addition  the  Inquisition  and  the  tortures  it  visited 
upon  enemies  of  the  Church. 

The  reality  of  these  restrictions  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  fact  that  until  the  revolt  of  the 
English  against  the  domination  of  the  Pope,  no 
serious  attempt  at  colonization  or  trade  with  these 
forbidden  shores  was  made.  Craik  says: — "Cabot 
and  others  licensed  by  Henry  the  Seventh,  were  not 
to  concern  themselves  with  heathen  and  infidel 
countries  already  discovered  by  the  King  of  Portu¬ 
gal  and  other  princes.  Only  so  far  would  he  respect 
the  famous  award  of  Alexander  the  Sixth  in  1493.” 

Until  the  English  Declaration  of  Independence 
from  Roman  sovereignty;  and  after  that,  while 
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their  seamen  were  gathering  courage  and  nautical 
experience;  the  English  traded  to  little  out-of-the- 
way  and  neglected  shores.  In  1488,  a  treaty  had 
opened  the  way  to  a  considerable  trade  with  Ice¬ 
land;  in  1496  trade  relations  were  established  with 
some  minor  ports  of  the  Netherlands;  and  in  spite 
of  pirates,  there  was  a  moderate  amount  of  traffic 
with  certain  Mediterranean  ports. 

To  English  traders  who  ventured  upon  the  sea 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  there  was  no  "time  of 
peace.”  On  the  high  seas  in  those  earlier  days  an 
English  ship  and  its  cargo  were  the  natural  prey 
of  any  covetous  stranger. 

Between  the  English  and  the  Spaniards,  there 
was  war  to  the  death  always  and  everywhere, 
camouflaged  by  the  governments  during  their  end¬ 
less  negotiations;  and  repressed  in  "times  of  peace,” 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  court.  I  have  seen  some¬ 
where  a  message  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Drake, 
like  this; — "I  am  very  angry  with  you  for  attack¬ 
ing  the  Spaniards  in  time  of  peace,  and  you  cannot 
come  to  court.  Besides,  the  Spanish  ambassador  is 
here  now.”  A  few  weeks  later  she  sent  him  word 
that  the  Spanish  ambassador  had  gone,  and  he 
might  bring  her  a  few  samples  of  the  curiosities 
which  he  had  gathered;  which,  being  a  man  of 
understanding,  he  rightly  interpreted  to  mean  "a 
goodly  portion  of  the  spoils.”  On  arrival,  she 
ordered  them  into  her  treasury,  so  that  she  might 
inspect  them  at  her  leisure. 
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Every  Englishman,  after  the  Reformation, 
knew  that  he  belonged  to  an  excommunicated  race, 
doomed  to  the  torments  of  hell;  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  orthodox  Spaniard,  a  lawful  prey  to  any 
Catholic  who  could  rob  or  kill  him.  Moreover, 
the  safety  of  the  great  Spanish  treasure  ships,  laden 
with  the  ill-gotten  spoils  of  America,  which  several 
times  a  year  sailed  for  Spain,  demanded  that  no 
strong  rival  nation  should  get  out  freely  into  the 
Pacific  ocean  or  even  the  western  Atlantic. 

When  wealth  and  oppression  shelter  under  the 
protection  of  the  Law  and  themselves  make  the 
Law;  brave  men  must  go  outside  the  Law  to  regain 
their  Liberties ! 

"The  foundations  of  English  naval  supremacy/’ 
says  Clowes,  "were  laid  in  silence.”  Yes!  because 
they  were  laid  in  violation  of  international  law,  as 
decreed  by  the  Pope, — the  supreme  lawgiver  of 
those  centuries! 

I  propose  briefly  to  show  how  they  were  laid, 
and  who  laid  them;  and  that  among  the  master 
workmen  in  the  perilous,  silent  task  were  Bonds 
of  the  old  Earth-stock;  the  great  Bonds  of  London. 
They  were  not  my  own  ancestors  (though  I  have 
evidence  that  the  Bonds  of  Holewood  bore  a  minor 
part  in  it) ,  but  men  of  the  same  family  name 
whose  accredited  coat-of-arms  was  the  sable 
chevron  of  Earth,  with  its  three  golden  Byzantine 
coins. 

Not  only  was  the  work  itself  done  in  silence; 
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but  no  record  of  it  appears  in  any  history  with 
which  I  am  familiar.  When  I  began  my  present 
research,  I  did  not  know  what  “Adventurer” 
meant:  nor  does  any  one  with  whom  I  have  con¬ 
versed  seem  to  know. 

This  failure  of  historians  in  a  matter  which 
concerns  the  foundations  of  our  own  Nation,  must 
be  due  in  part  to  absorption  in  the  romantic  story 
of  the  exploits  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  is  gener¬ 
ally  pictured  as  a  lonely  pioneer  who,  without 
financial  backing  or  influential  associates,  went 
forth  upon  the  seas  in  much  the  same  spirit  as  that 
in  which  the  lone  knight  of  chivalry  set  forth  on 
his  trusted  steed  to  seek  adventure; — and  in  part 
to  an  unwillingness  to  record  (especially  in  text¬ 
books  for  the  young)  that  ceaseless  conflict  of 
human  liberty  with  human  law  and  authority, 
which  is  the  fife  of  all  advances  in  civilization. 

The  view  of  Sir  Francis  Drake’s  gallant  exploits 
which  I  have  just  quoted,  is  entirely  erroneous.  Not 
all  of  his  voyages  yielded  a  net  profit.  If  he  had 
been  alone  in  financing  and  conducting  them,  he 
would  early  in  his  career  have  landed  in  prison  and 
been  hounded  to  the  block  by  his  creditors  and  the 
enemies  he  had  made;  just  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
was.  Even  after  Drake’s  wonderful  successes,  I 
find  a  statement  that  he  at  one  time  lost  favor  with 
the  crown  and  the  public.  What  is  then  the  truth 
of  the  matter? 
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drake’s  VOYAGES 

In  his  voyages,  Drake  was  really  the  represen¬ 
tative  and  the  agent  of  the  Honourable  Company 
of  Merchant  Adventurers  of  London,  whose  affil¬ 
iations  covered  the  whole  of  England;  as  they 
struggled  with  the  dreaded  power  of  Spain  for  the 
freedom  of  the  seas.  To  this  contest,  they  were 
moved  by  selfish  business  consideration  (all  of 
England’s  overseas  enterprises  were  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  commercial  enterprises)  ;  but  not  by  these 
alone.  In  them  was  also  the  same  spirit  of  patriot¬ 
ism  which  led  Englishmen  of  that  day  to  cast  off 
the  expensive  churchly  domination  of  the  Pope  of 
Rome;  to  promote  home  manufacture  of  home¬ 
made  raw  products;  and  to  claim  an  independent 
place  among  the  great  progressive  nations  of 
Europe.  It  was  not  from  mercenary  motives  that 
the  Adventurers  of  London  more  than  doubled 
their  allotted  quota  of  ships  for  defence  against 
the  Armada,  and  manned  them  with  the  best 
seamen-soldiers  of  England.  In  his  History  of  the 
Watermen’s  Company  of  London ,  Humphreys 
tells  us  that  in  1575  A.D.,  at  the  very  beginning 
of  his  career,  Sir  Francis  Drake  (a  Plymouth  man) 
"had  a  mansion  up  the  creek  at  Downgate,  which 
he  called  the  Heber,  where  he  kept  his  barge,  in 
which  he  was  frequently  rowed  on  the  river 
Thames.”  He  tells  us  also  that  in  the  expedition 
under  Drake  which  took  San  Domingo,  in  1586 
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A.D.,  two  thousand  three  hundred  volunteer 
sailors  served,  mostly  from  the  River  Thames.  The 
great  circumnavigation  expedition  likewise  (the 
Bonds’  part  in  which  will  be  told  later) ,  he  states 
was  fitted  out  in  the  river  Thames.  It  sailed  from 
Plymouth  only  for  greater  secrecy,  and  its  alleged 
destination  in  the  Mediterranean  was  only  a  blind 
to  throw  the  Spaniards  off  the  track.  The  appli¬ 
cation  for  permission  to  make  the  Mediterranean 
expedition  was  presented  by  Hawkins,  a  man  too 
old  and  full  of  honors  and  spoils  to  be  suspected  of 
rash  ventures.  The  command  was  given  to  Drake, 
— the  dare-devil  of  his  times.  Everything  indicated 
that  the  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers  care¬ 
fully  planned  and  powerfully  backed  Drake  in  all 
these  movements. 

We  are  informed  by  the  "Elizabeth  Domestic ” 
Papers  that  after  the  destruction  of  the  Armada, 
in  1588  A.D.,  the  Adventurers  extended  their 
private  war  to  Portugal,  which  controlled  the  trade 
of  the  East,  and  which  had  fallen  under  the  domi¬ 
nation  of  its  neighbor,  Spain.  "In  1589,  Norris, 
Drake  and  the  rest  of  the  Adventurers,  specially 
Merchants  of  London,  fitted  out  ships  and  levied 
soldiers  at  their  own  cost  against  Portugal.”  With 
true  military  instinct,  they  proceeded  to  drive  home 
their  victory  over  the  Armada  and  to  completely 
paralyse  the  enemy.  Lindsay  says,  "The  ship  owners 
of  London  who  had  lent  their  aid  to  destroy  the 
Armada,  followed  up  the  blow  by  an  expedition 
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under  Drake  and  Norris  to  ravage  the  coasts  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.” 

In  1591  A.D.,  only  three  years-  after  the 
Armada  victory,  the  star  of  Drake  was  on  the 
wane.  "Hawkins,  Frobisher  and  Drake,”  say  the 
Elizabeth  Domestic,  "are  now  little  spoken  of. 
Fenner  was  to  have  been  employed  by  Drake,  but 
fell  sick;  so  the  Adventurers  have  trusted  their 
ships  to  my  Lord  of  Cumberland,  who  offered 
those  of  Brittany  ships  at  his  own  charges  to  expel 
the  Spaniards;  but  it  was  resolved  that  my  Lord 
Admiral  should  go  to  sea  himself.” 

In  another  place  I  read,  "Lord  Cumberland, 
Frobisher  and  others  have  brought  in  many  rich 
Indian  prizes.” 

This  new  commander,  Cumberland,  was  a 
brave,  efficient  leader,  and  made  many  punitive 
expeditions  against  the  commerce  of  Spain. 

THE  SALOMON 

All  through  the  history  of  these  sea-exploits,  we 
find  references  to  this  stout  ship,  a  staunch 
merchant  trader  which  asked  no  odds  in  any  fight; 
and  for  more  than  fifty  years  was  ever  ready  for 
service.  When  Hawkins  sailed  on  his  first  voyage 
to  the  Coast  of  Guinea,  the  Salomon  was  his  best 
ship.  She  served  against  the  Armada.  She  shared 
many  of  Drake’s  perils.  She  is  the  first  ship  named 
in  the  list  of  those  who  sailed  with  him  on  his  last 
voyage.  She  was  one  of  the  first  ships  sent  out  in 
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1614  A.D.,  by  the  East  Indian  Company,  recently 
formed  by  the  Adventurers. 

The  Salomon  was  owned  chiefly  by  Wm.  Bond, 
the  great  Alderman,  when  she  first  appears  in 
history.  Thirty  years  later,  as  Kerr  states,  she  was 
the  property  of  Messrs.  Bond  and  Tweed.  Surely, 
the  Bonds  of  the  old  Earth  stock  were  in  the  midst 
of  these  era-making  enterprises! 

There  is  a  very  pretty  story  about  this  old  ship 
preserved  for  us  by  Kerr,  in  his  Voyages ; — 

"In  the  year  1590,  while  waiting  with  some 
other  merchant  ships  to  pass  the  Straits  of  Gibral¬ 
tar,  they  were  attacked  by  twelve  Spanish  galleys 
belonging  to  the  Viceroy.  The  Salomon,  then 
owned  largely  by  Messrs.  Bond  and  Tweed  of 
Harwich,  being  a  very  hot  ship,  with  sundry  cast 
pieces  in  her,  fired  the  first  and  last  shot,  and  'had 
her  shrouds  and  backstays  clean  shot  away’;  but 
the  Spaniards  were  so  roughly  handled  in  the  six 
hour  fight  that  they  ventured  on  no  further 
assaults.” 

Another  of  the  Bond  ships  is  earlier  on  record 
as  a  fighter.  Oppenheim  tells  us  that  "in  June, 
1585,  Alderman  Bond’s  ship,  the  Primerosa  (whose 
Captain  received  a  legacy  in  his  will)  was  attacked 
in  the  Road  of  Portugale,  in  Biscay,  by  the  Span¬ 
iards,  but  beat  off  the  attackers  and  brought  away 
as  captives  foure  enemy  alcaldos.” 


CHAPTER  X 


The  War  of  Plymouth  with  Spain 

This  great  War  has  escaped  the  notice  of  his¬ 
torians; — yet  it  was  waged  relentlessly  for 
generations  and  broke  the  sea  power  of  one  of  the 
mightiest  empires  of  history, — not  excepting  the 
Roman  Empire  at  its  zenith,  which  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  conflict  was  feared  and  hated  by  all 
other  European  nations;  for  the  Spaniard  was  the 
synonym  for  terror,  treachery  and  brutality. 

This  Plymouth  War  was  waged  by  the  great 
company  of  Merchant  Adventurers,  which  had  its 
headquarters  at  London,  but  included  the  leading 
tradesmen  of  all  the  English  cities.  The  port  of 
Plymouth  was  selected  as  the  base  of  operations 
for  several  reasons; — because  it  was  the  nearest  port 
of  England  to  the  trade  routes  from  Spain  to 
America ;  because  it  was  near  the  home  of  Hawkins 
and  Drake;  because  it  swarmed  with  experienced 
seamen;  and  because  it  was  by  land  too  remote 
from  London  to  be  readily  interfered  with  by 
hostile  politicians  around  the  throne  or  by  the 
Spanish  ambassador  there.  The  monarchs  of  Eng¬ 
land,  during  this  war,  though  officially  in  time  of 
national  peace  with  Spain  condemning  its  oper- 
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ations,  secretly  encouraged  it  and  shared  in  its  rich 
spoils. 

Ships  built  in  the  Thames  and  owned  by  London 
Adventurers,  when  they  were  sent  in  fleets  against 
the  Spanish,  assembled  at  and  sailed  from  Plymouth; 
and  many  of  them  returned  to  that  port  full  of 
golden  spoils;  yet  their  commanders,  though  now 
rich  beyond  their  wildest  dreams,  must  quickly 
sail  forth  again  to  the  ocean  war, — new  ships  from 
the  shipyards  of  the  Adventurers  on  the  Thames 
replacing  those  that  had  been  lost.  Into  the  harbor 
of  Plymouth  came  from  time  to  time  with  prize 
crews,  under  their  own  lofty  sails,  some  of  the 
richest  carracks  taken  by  Drake;  and  at  the  water¬ 
side  of  our  little  village  of  Saltash,  five  miles  from 
Earth,  at  least  one  of  these  giant  carracks  was 
emptied  of  her  treasures.  There  would  be  heaps  of 
silver  or  gold  bars,  priceless  jewels,  tropical  woods, 
the  rare  handiwork  of  strange  lands, — gifts  fit  for 
princes.  When  the  war  extended  itself  to  Portugal, 
there  would  be  freight  from  the  Orient  such  as 
astonished  Israel  in  the  days  of  King  Solomon, — 
"gold  and  silver  and  ivory  and  apes  and  peacocks.” 
How  the  family  at  Earth  must  have  wondered  as 
they  were  rowed  down  the  little  Lyner  and  out  on 
the  Hamaooze  to  see  these  spoils  of  the  Indies! 

The  remarkable  development  of  the  port  of 
Plymouth  under  these  activities  of  the  Adventurers 
is  clearly  set  forth  by  Carew.  Writing  in  1710,  he 
says:  "Here  have  the  troops  of  Adventurers  made 
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their  rendezvous  for  attempting  new  discoveries 
or  inhabitances,  as  Thomas  Stukeleigh  for  Florida, 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  for  Newfoundland,  Sir 
Richard  Greenville  for  Virginia,  Sir  Martin  Fro¬ 
bisher  and  Master  Davies  for  the  Northwest 
Passage,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ....  If  any  person 
desired  to  see  Queen  Elizabeth’s  worthies,  Plymouth 
was  the  likeliest  place  to  see  them.  With  its  narrow 
streets,  its  dwarfed  quays,  and  its  glorious  Hoe, 
Plymouth,  in  her  reign  had  become  the  foremost 
port  of  England.”  '"After  the  first  expedition  of 
Hawkins  and  Drake  in  time  of  peace  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  had  been  treacherously  despoiled  by  the 
Spaniards,”  writes  Baring-Gould  in  West  Devon , 
"Plymouth  declared  War  against  Spain!” 

The  part  which  the  Bonds  of  London  played  in 
this  war  will  clearly  appear  in  the  chapters  of  my 
Story  which  follow.  One  bit  of  testimony  may  be 
instanced  here.  In  Saint  Helen’s  Church,  London, 
is  a  memorial  to 


William  Bonde 

"Here  lies  the  bodie  of  Wm  Bonde,  Alderman, 
Some  time  Shreve  of  London  and  Merchante 
Adventurer;  and  most  famous  in  his  great 
Adventures  both  by  sea  and  land. 

Obit  30  MAY,  1576.” 

On  his  tomb  are  carved  the  ancient  Chevron 
and  three  Bezants  of  Earth. 
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THE  PELICAN  BECOMES  A  GOLDEN  HINDE 

In  1572  A.D.,  William  Bond,  the  Alderman, 
sent  out  to  sea  one  of  his  merchant  ships,  the 
Pelican. 

This  ship  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  French  pirates,  who  killed  the  crew,  and 
took  the  cargo,  of  some  four  thousand  pounds 
sterling  in  value. 

As  the  identity  and  home  port  of  the  pirate  and 
the  receiver  to  whom  he  sold  the  ship  were  perfectly 
well  known,  William  and  his  associate  Adventurers 
spent  a  thousand  pounds  suing  in  the  parliament 
of  Brittany  for  redress;  and  finally  decided  that  it 
was  useless  and  "preferred  to  leave  all  in  the  hands 
of  God  rather  than  prosecute  any  more  suits  in 
France.” 

This  dependence  on  Providence  was  justified 
two  years  later  in  the  capture  of  the  Pelican  off 
Plymouth,  laden  with  fish  and  other  freight  from 
Newfoundland. 

Before  the  then  French  owner  could  get  his 
claim  through  the  English  courts,  Drake  had  taken 
the  Pelican,  refitted  her,  and  cleared  for  Egypt;  so 
we  hear  no  more  of  the  Frenchman  and  his  suit. 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

You  may  read  the  whole  story  in  Wycherly’s 
Buccaneers  of  the  Pacific.  The  plan,  originated 
among  the  Adventurers  and  receiving  the  approval 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  to  enter  the  Pacific  ocean, 
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the  private  possession  of  Spain,  a  watery  world, 
unknown  to  Englishmen;  to  strike  out  boldly 
across  its  trackless  wastes,  and  to  come  home  down 
the  other  side  of  the  globe  by  the  Indian  ocean.  Its 
watchword  was  indeed,  "Audacity,  more  Audacity, 
and  yet  Audacity!”  So  incredible  was  it  that  any 
foreign  fleet  would  dare  to  pass  the  perilous  Straits 
of  Magellan  into  this  forbidden  ocean  that  the 
huge  Spanish  treasure  ships  which  bore  the  spoils 
of  Peru  and  other  Pacific  countries  up  the  coast 
to  Panama,  for  transshipment  there  to  the  Atlantic 
fleets  bearing  them  to  Spain,  were  unarmed  and 
unguarded. 

It  was  a  "Voyage  de  Luxe”  intended  not  only 
to  force  the  mysteries  of  Spanish  trade,  but  to 
impress  all  beholders  with  the  resources  of  the 
Merchant  Adventurers.  For  his  own  safety,  doubt¬ 
less,  Drake  had  selected  for  the  flag  ship  of  his  fleet 
of  five  vessels,  the  Pelican,  knowing  it  to  be  a  ship 
of  especially  fine  sailing  qualities;  yet  stable  and 
capable  of  weathering  storms; — a  ship  that  could 
overcome  or  escape  from  enemies.  "He  had  fitted 
her  up,”  says  Wycherley,  "in  grand  fashion.  All 
the  vessels  for  his  table,  yea,  even  belonging  to  the 
cook-room,  were  of  pure  silver.”  Queen  Elizabeth 
sent  him  sundry  "dainties  and  perfumed  waters.” 
The  whole  fleet  was  manned  by  choice  seamen  and 
gentlemen; — nine  of  whom  were  cadets  of  noble 
English  families.  Drake’s  conduct  throughout  the 
voyage  was  courteous;  he  did  not  shed  the  blood  of 
a  single  Spanish  prisoner. 
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The  voyage  to  Egypt  was  simply  a  ruse  to 
throw  the  Spanish  government  off  the  scent;  for, 
issuing  quickly  from  the  Mediterranean,  with  the 
Pelican  and  four  other  vessels,  Drake  sailed  for  the 
coasts  of  South  America,  and,  before  the  Spaniards 
knew  where  he  was,  had  passed  through  the  stormy 
Straits  of  Magellan.  Safely  through,  he  found  him¬ 
self  alone  in  his  flag  ship;  as  none  of  the  other  ships 
had  been  able  to  do  their  part  with  success. 

He  had  the  advice  of  a  Portuguese  pilot  who 
must  have  known  something  of  the  western  coasts 
of  South  America;  but,  as  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
would  soon  be  guarded  by  the  Spaniards,  if  he  went 
further  he  must  either  find  a  Northwest  passage 
back  to  the  Atlantic  or  cross  the  vast  Pacific. 

He  sailed  on, — up  the  coasts  of  Chile  and  Peru, 
looting  every  ship  he  met;  putting  the  cities  to 
ransom,  watching  for  the  treasure  ships.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  letters  of  the  Spanish  governors  are 
extant,  in  English  translation.  In  them  we  realize 
the  wild  panic  into  which  this  English  “Corsair” 
threw  them;  the  fruitless  plans  they  laid  to  catch 
him;  the  mutual  recriminations  that  passed  between 
themselves. 

As  port  after  port  was  entered  and  its  shipping 
despoiled  by  the  Pelican,  the  Spaniards  became 
convinced  that  "Draco”  was  possessed  of  a  devil, 
and  bore  a  charmed  life.  The  climax  was  reached 
when  he  waylaid  the  great  carrack  which  bore  the 
Peruvian  treasure  to  Panama,  and  took  from  her 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  silver. 

Knowing  that  the  Straits  of  Magellan  were  now 
securely  guarded,  Drake  continued  up  the  coast  of 
America,  looking  for  the  rumored  passage  to  the 
Atlantic.  When  the  rigging  of  his  ship  became 
coated  with  ice,  he  turned  southward  again  and 
wintered  somewhere  on  the  coast  of  California, 
cleaning  his  ship’s  bottom.  Then,  trusting  in  the 
staunchness  of  the  Pelican,  he  steered  westward 
across  the  Pacific,  not  sighting  land  for  fourteen 
hundred  leagues,  and  came  home  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Humphrey  tells  us  that  he  was  away 
two  years  and  ten  months.  In  1580  A.D.  the  little 
Pelican  of  one  hundred  tons,  renamed  "the  Golden 
Hind”  from  the  crest  of  Christopher  Hatton, 
Drake’s  patron,  sailed  into  the  port  of  Depford,  on 
the  southern  coast  of  England. 

The  people  of  England  went  wild  with  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Purchas  says,  "The  Golden  Hinde  (which 
traversed  the  world  around,  and  returned  a  Golden 
Hind  indeed,  with  her  belly  full  of  gold  and  silver) 
is  yet  at  Depford;  there  resting  after  her  long 
journey;  offering  up  herself  to  Time,  her  deeds  to 
Eternitie.” 

Wm.  Bonde’s  little  Pelican  never  again  went  to 
sea.  For  one  hundred  years  she  was  carefully  pre¬ 
served  at  Depford  as  a  national  shrine.  Today,  a 
chair  made  from  her  staunch  timbers  may  be  seen 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 


CHAPTER  XI 

The  ^Armada 


IN  the  year  when  the  Invincible  Armada  actually 
sailed  for  England,  1588  A.D.,  George  Bond  had 
retired  from  the  Mayoralty,  but  there  are  indi¬ 
cations  that  he  was  freely  consulted  by  his  successor 
in  the  great  crisis;  and  to  the  wise  policy  of  the 
retiring  Mayor  must  be  attributed  in  part  the  tre¬ 
mendous  enthusiasm  which  united  all  Englishmen, 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  in  defence  of  their  Queen 
and  Country.  Megiddo,  Salamis  and  Thermopylae 
afford  no  finer  evidence  of  the  value  of  enthusiasm 
in  time  of  distress  than  is  given  in  the  defeat  of 
this  military  colossus  by  a  little  nation  just  awaken¬ 
ing  to  consciousness  of  its  place  in  history. 

The  twenty-five  years  of  sea-fighting  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  Salomon  made  her  first  voyage 
under  Hawkins,  had  taught  the  Merchant  Adven¬ 
turers  that  a  little  "quick”  ship,  manned  by 
volunteer  seamen  from  the  Watermen’s  Associa¬ 
tions  of  the  larger  ports,  was  the  best  fighting  vessel 
on  the  ocean. 

When  the  show-down  came  in  this  decisive 
year,  Plymouth  and  London  were  not  only  ready, 
but  tugging  at  the  leash  to  be  let  loose  upon  the 
invaders. 
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When  the  call  came  to  the  Adventurers  of 
London  for  a  quota  of  seventeen  ships,  they  sent 
thirty,  '"fully  equipped,  even  to  the  ammunition 
for  the  cannon”;  provisioned,  and  manned  by  the 
Waterman’s  Company  with  the  best  sailors  in  their 
membership.  "Plymouth,”  says  Selfridge,  "sent 
seven  stout  ships,  in  everything  equal  to  the  Queen’s 
men  of  war.”  While  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  right 
to  the  English  throne  was  now  disputed  by  the 
King  of  Spain  (for  the  Pope  had  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  held  Elizabeth  illegitimate,  and  Philip  of 
Spain  as  legatee  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  next 
in  succession) ,  was  stinting  and  but  half  equipping 
the  royal  ships,  these  loyal  Adventurers  were  doing 
what  they  could  to  save  the  nation.  The  deplorable 
effects,  during  and  after  the  campaign,  of  govern¬ 
mental  economies  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  stand¬ 
ard  history  of  those  times. 

I  am  proud  to  have  found  a  number  of  official 
references  in  the  annals  of  the  Court  which  prove 
that  the  Bonds  of  the  Earth  stock  were  among  the 
most  active  and  alert  in  this  great  crisis.  Among 
them  are  the  following: — 

The  Elizabeth  Domestic  Papers  give,  on  May 
15,  1586,  a  letter  from  some  one  in  Spain  to  Aider- 
man  Bond,  telling  of  the  great  Armada  which  is 
preparing  in  Spain  for  the  conquest  of  England. 
"Meanwhile,”  it  says,  "every  gentleman  in  Spain  is 
building  a  ship  or  two  to  go  after  Draco.” 
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Oppenheim,  too,  quotes  a  letter  from  Drake  to 
Alderman  Bond,  giving  details  of  the  Armada 
which  is  outfitting  in  Spain. 

Again,  the  Elizabeth  Domestic  Papers  state  that 
before  Alderman  Bond  a  hearing  was  given  to 
certain  sailors  dissatisfied  with  Drake’s  division  of 
Spanish  spoils. 

The  same  Papers  contain  a  letter  from  Thomas 
Bostocke  to  Sir  George  Bond,  asking  him  for  a 
ship; — also  reporting  the  departure  of  the  Armada 
from  Lisbon. 

In  June,  1588,  "John  Bonde  of  Kenton,  near 
Exeter  reports  that  the  best  gentlemen  of  Spain  are 
casting  lots  who  shall  have  England.” 

That  the  hostility  was  mutual  is  shown  by  an 
entry  in  the  same  Domestic  Papers  that  Mr.  Foxall, 
the  partner  of  Wm.  Bond  had  "sustained  great 
losses  from  the  King  of  Spain.” 

Finally,  I  have  found  that  a  member  of  the 
family  living  at  Earth,  Anthony  Bonde,  was  listed 
as  a  soldier  against  the  Armada. 

THE  BARK  BONDE 

Apparently,  four  of  the  five  ships  to  whose 
captains  legacies  were  left  by  William  Bond,  the 
great  Alderman  of  Crosby  Place,  took  part  in  the 
great  fight  with  the  Armada,  the  Bark  Bonde,  the 
Primrose,  the  Jonas  and  the  Fortune  being  listed  by 
Clowes  among  the  private  ships  in  the  various 
squadrons.  We  seem  to  meet  again  there,  too,  that 
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"very  hot  ship,”  the  Salomon;  also  the  Mayflower, 
of  colonial  fame. 

Around  the  Bark  Bonde  there  gathers  a  glory 
which  should  endear  her  memory  to  every  reader. 
It  was  her  sacrifice,  undoubtedly,  which  turned  the 
tide  in  that  fearful  struggle  for  English  liberty, 
though  she  was  but  a  little  ship,  ill-equipped  for 
battle. 

After  a  year  of  anxiety  and  feverish  prepa¬ 
ration  of  militia  and  of  defenses  for  the  larger 
seaports,  one  morning  a  sentinel  pinnace,  namesake 
of  the  famous  Pelican,  came  rushing  into  Plymouth 
announcing  that  the  Armada  was  off  the  coast; — 
as  Knight  expresses  it,  "The  greatest  armament 
that  the  combined  navies  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
Naples,  Sicily,  Genoa  and  Venice  could  lead  across 
the  sea,  blessed  by  the  Pope,  to  crush  the  arch¬ 
heretic  of  England,  and  carrying  instruments  of 
torture  for  English  heretics.” 

The  pre-arranged  signal  leaped  at  once  in  flame 
and  smoke  from  hill  to  hill,  or  as  Macaulay  ex¬ 
presses  it,  "from  Eddystone  to  Berwick  bounds, 
from  Lynn  to  Milford  Bay.” 

In  feverish  haste,  everything  in  Plymouth  that 
had  a  sail  and  a  cannon  put  out  southward  to 
find  the  great  crescent  of  enemy  ships.  All  day 
long  like  hornets,  they  swarmed  about  it,  as  it 
slowly  skirted  the  southern  coasts  towards  the 
Straits  of  Dover,  keeping  to  the  open  sea.  Where 
they  could,  they  stung.  When  one  of  the  greatest 
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Spanish  ships  was  injured  in  a  collision,  they  cut 
it  out  of  the  crescent  and  captured  it.  An  inter¬ 
esting  account  is  given  of  this  incident  by  J.  T. 
White,  in  his  History  of  T  or  quay,  the  little  harbor 
into  which  they  brought  this  first  capture  of  the 
running  battle.  "It  was  the  flag-ship  of  Don  Pedro 
de  Valdez,  the  commander  of  the  Andalusian 
squadron  of  the  Armada.  Injured  by  collision  with 
a  sister  ship,  it  fell  behind  the  rest  of  the  Spanish 
fleet,  which  was  afraid  to  wait.  It  was  attacked  all 
night  long,  with  doubtful  result,  by  Frobisher  and 
Hawkins. 

Drake,  coming  up  in  the  morning,  sent  a  boat 
to  demand  surrender.  Don  Pedro  hesitated  till 
informed  that  he  was  dealing  with  the  Fiery  Drake ; 
when  he  at  once  came  on  board  Drake’s  ship  and 
capitulated.” 

It  is  said  that  Macaulay  was  not  a  poet;  but  he 
certainly  knew  how  to  tell  a  story  in  verse: — 

"Far  on  the  deep,  the  Spaniard  saw,  along  each 
southern  shire 

Cape  beyond  cape,  in  endless  range  those  twinkling 
points  of  fire.” 

Inland  the  warning  bonfires  spread,  until  they 
reached  London: — 

"At  once,  on  all  her  stately  gates  arose  the  answer¬ 
ing  fires; 

At  once,  the  wild  alarum  clashed  from  all  her 
reeling  spires; 
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From  all  the  batteries  of  the  Tower  pealed  loud 
the  voice  of  fear, 

And  all  the  thousand  masts  of  Thames  sent  back 
a  louder  cheer.” 

Threatened  by  the  Thames  contingent  hasten¬ 
ing  out  to  join  the  pursuers  from  the  southern 
ports,  though  still  as  an  Armada  little  injured,  the 
Spaniards  crowded  into  the  French  port  of  Calais, 
and  anchored,  deck  almost  touching  deck,  under 
the  friendly  shelter  of  its  fortifications.  Farther 
north,  on  the  coast  of  the  Netherlands,  the  trans¬ 
ports  which  had  long  been  waiting  to  transfer  the 
army  of  Alva  to  the  English  coast  under  the 
Armada’s  protection  were  blockaded  by  a  Dutch 
fleet,  which  has  received  little  credit  for  its  share  in 
the  great  victory.  Time  was  necessary  to  bring 
these  different  parts  of  the  Spanish  expedition  into 
cooperation  for  the  invasion. 

The  Armada  at  Calais  was  safe  for  the  time 
from  the  English,  who  sailed  back  and  forth  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor.  The  greatest  danger  of  course 
would  be  from  the  English  sending  in  fire-ships 
among  the  crowded,  anchored  vessels.  Only  three 
years  before,  in  158  5,  the  Spanish  army  had  suf¬ 
fered  terribly  from  fire-ships  during  the  siege  of 
Antwerp;  what  devilish  scheme  might  not  the 
Wizard  Draco  devise! 

The  English  admirals  were  not  the  men  to  lose 
an  opportunity.  They  chose  eight  of  their  smaller 
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ships  of  light  draft,  filled  them  with  combustibles, 
and  waited  for  a  favorable  wind  and  tide  bearing 
in  toward  the  harbor.  One  of  these  fire-ships  was 
the  "Bark  Bonde.” 

"The  stars  in  their  courses  fought”  for  England. 
A  night  set  in  with  a  flood  tide  and  a  strong  wind 
blowing  on  shore.  Fortunately,  we  have  the  story 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  Spaniards. 

"At  midnight,”  he  says,  "two  fires  were  seen 
burning  in  the  English  blockading  fleet  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor.  These  increased  to  eight,  and 
suddenly  eight  ships  with  sails  set  and  wind  and 
tide  behind  them  came  direct  toward  our  flag  ship 
and  fleet.  All  were  burning  fiercely.”  Clowes 
reproduces  the  scene  from  Pine’s  Tapestry  Hang¬ 
ings  of  the  House  of  Lords . 

Had  the  Spaniards  kept  their  heads,  little 
damage  would  have  been  done;  for  desiring  to  have 
a  crew  on  each  ship  to  guide  it  aright,  the  admiral 
had  put  no  explosives  on  board.  Not  knowing  this, 
the  Spaniards  were  seized  with  a  wild  panic.  Leaving 
their  anchors  on  the  bottom  of  the  harbor,  they 
cut  their  anchor  ropes  and  cables  and  hoisting 
what  sail  they  might,  heedless  of  collision  and 
wreckage,  made  for  the  open  sea.  It  was  as  the 
panic  of  sleeping  Midian  at  Tabor. 

Out  in  the  open  sea,  as  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
medal  stated  it,  "God  blew  with  his  winds,”  in  a 
storm  that  increased  day  by  day  in  fury  and  drove 
them,  destitute  of  anchors,  in  helpless  rout  north- 
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ward  along  the  rocky  coasts  of  Scotland.  Many 
sailed  around  the  British  Isles,  home ;  but  the  Invin¬ 
cible  Armada  was  no  more. 

And  having  done  their  part,  the  Bark  Bonde 
with  her  seven  companions,  deserted  by  their  crews, 
drifted  forgotten  into  the  shallows  of  the  harbor 
and  burned  at  the  water’s  edge  to  oblivion. 


CHAPTER  XII 

The  "Pursuit  of  Pegasus 


Winged  horses  there  are  in  abundance  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  pages  of  history  and  of  poesy. 
To  which  of  these  can  we  trace  this  most  beautiful 
of  heraldric  crests, — the  very  essence  of  poetic 
daintiness?  Which  scion  of  the  Earth  family  chose 
or  devised  it  as  its  future  emblem? 

Into  this  quest,  many  years  ago  I  entered  with 
a  determination  to  trace  this  elusive  mascot  through 
earth  and  sky  till  I  found  its  source.  On  the  coins 
of  Cunobelin — the  Cymbeline  of  Shakespeare — one 
is  found.  Grecian  mythology  tells  of  the  horse 
which  bears  the  hero  to  the  rescue  of  Andromeda. 
In  romance  poetry,  Pegasus  becomes  the  steed 
which  carries  the  poet  aloft  in  his  wordy  flights,  or 
more  realistically,  is  able  to  lift  a  rescuing  knight 
in  full  armor  through  the  sky: 

“I  know  that  some  of  you  turn  up  your  eyes  .  .  . 
For  they,  that  when  that  leap  was  made,  were  by 
And  saw  Bajardo  shoot  from  earth,  in  guize 
Of  falcon,  with  his  armed  lord,  and  fly 
Beholding  it,  scarce  trusted  to  their  view  .  .  . 
Have  you  not  read  how  Perseus,  he  that  came 
Of  prisoned  Danse,  had  a  winged  steed 
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Which  to  the  Muses5  mountain  gave  its  name, 
That  bore  him  through  the  air  in  iron  weed.55 

Yet  none  of  these  seemed  to  be  the  same  as  my 
own  Pegasus.  As  I  was  about  to  confess  failure, 
after  a  search  of  all  the  continents  of  the  Old 
World;  suddenly  in  the  New,  I  found  what  I  was 
seeking.  My  nephew,  Thomas  Owings,  called  my 
attention  to  an  incident  in  the  famous  sea-raid  of 
Drake,  in  158  5,  during  which  he  captured  and  put 
to  ransom  the  capital  city  of  the  Spanish  West 
Indies. 

At  this  time  the  government  of  England,*  also, 
chanced  to  be  at  war  with  Spain,  somewhat  intensi¬ 
fying  the  Plymouth  War,  which  knew  no  inter¬ 
mission. 

By  a  sudden  swoop,  Drake  captured  the  capital 
city  of  St.  Domingo;  and  occupying  the  palace 
there,  he  proceeded  to  wring  a  large  ransom  from 
the  city  and  government.  Every  day  that  they 
delayed  he  burned  some  important  building.  When 
it  became  certain  that  he  would  eventually  leave 
their  beautiful  city  a  ruin,  the  Spaniards  gave  in, 
and  paid  him  well  for  his  daring  and  persistence; 
leaving  him  free  to  roam  around  "like  a  conqueror55 
among  the  islands. 

The  story  of  the  finding  of  the  West  Indian 
Pegasus  is  told  as  follows  by  one  of  Drake’s 
"Corsairs55:— 

"Amongst  other  things  which  happened  and 
were  found  at  Santo  Domingo,  I  may  not  omit  to 
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let  the  world  know  one  very  notable  mark  and 
token  of  the  unsatiable  ambition  of  the  Spanish 
King  and  his  nation,  which  was  found  in  the  King’s 
house  wherein  the  chiefe  gouvernor  of  that  citie 
and  country  is  appointed  always  to  lodge, — and 
which  was  this. — In  the  coming  to  the  hall  or  other 
roomes  of  this  house,  you  must  first  ascend  up  by 
a  fine  large  paire  of  staires,  at  the  head  of  which 
staires  is  a  handsome  spacious  place  to  walke  in, 
somewhat  like  unto  a  gallery — wherein  upon  one 
of  the  walls  right  over  against  you  as  you  enter  the 
place,  so  as  your  eye  cannot  escape  the  sight  of  it, 
there  is  described  and  painted  in  a  very  large 
Scutchion  the  arms  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  said  scutchion  there  is  like¬ 
wise  described  a  Globe,  containing  in  it  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  sea  and  the  earth,  whereupon  is  a 
horse  standing  on  his  hinder  part  within  the  globe , 
and  the  other  forepart  without  the  globe ,  lifted  up 
as  it  were  to  leapey  with  a  scroll  painted  in  his 
mouth  wherein  was  written  these  words  in  Latin, 
NON  SUFFICIT  ORBIS,  which  is  as  much  as  to 
say  the  world  sufficeth  not .  Whereof  the  meaning 
was  required  to  be  known  of  those  (Spaniards)  of 
the  better  sort,  that  came  in  commission  to  treate 
upon  the  ransome  of  the  towne;  who  would  shake 
their  heads  and  turne  aside  their  countenance  in 
some  smyling  sort,  without  answering  anything. 

For  by  some  of  our  company  it  was  tolde  them 
that  if  the  Queene  of  England  would  resolutely 
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prosecute  the  warres  against  the  King  of  Spain,  he 
would  be  forced  to  lay  aside  that  proud  and  un¬ 
reasonable  reaching  vaine  of  his ;  for  he  should  finde 
more  than  enough  to  doe  to  keepe  that  which  he 
had  already,  as  by  the  present  example  of  their 
lost  towne  they  might  for  a  beginning  perceive 
well  enough.” 

This  incident  is  related  by  Hakluyt  and  others, 
and  figures  largely  in  a  poem  on  Drake  by  Noyes, 
who  makes  much  of  the  "Three  Words  of  Flame 
and  Fury,”  that  came  from  the  horse’s  mouth.  He 
sings: — 

"Rumor  on  rumor  rushed  across  the  sea  — 

Large  mockeries,  and  one  most  bitter  of  all, 
Wormwood  to  Philip,  of  how  Drake  had  stood 
F  the  Governor’s  house  at  San  Domingo  and  seen 
A  mighty  scutcheon  of  ...  . 

Whereon  was  painted  the  terrestrial  globe 
And  on  the  globe  a  mighty  steed  in  act 
To  spring  into  the  heavens  and  from  its  mouth 
Streaming  like  smoke,  a  scroll,  and  on  the  scroll 
Three  words  of  flame  and  fury, — Non  Sufficit 
Orbis; — of  how  Drake  and  his  seamen  stood 
Gazing  upon  it;  and  could  not  forbear 
From  summoning  the  Spaniards  to  explain  its 
meaning.” 

In  his  History  of  St.  Domingo  at  Present,  J. 
Brown,  M.D.,  says,  "The  Domingo  horse  was 
winged.” 
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I  have  searched  all  the  histones  of  San  Domingo 
and  all  the  Spanish  books  on  heraldry  within  my 
reach,  and  can  find  nothing  about  the  painter  of 
this  winged  horse  and  motto  and  why  they  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  painting.  Visitors  to  San  Domingo 
can  tell  me  nothing  about  it. 

The  coincidence,  that  the  winged  horse  and 
motto  were  found  together  on  this  Spanish- Ameri¬ 
can  escutcheon,  and  shortly  afterwards  on  the  Bond 
of  Earth  coat  of  arms,  while  they  appear  nowhere 
else  in  heraldry,  certainly  suggests  either  that  the 
painter  borrowed  from  the  Bonds,  or  that  the 
Bonds  borrowed  from  the  painter.  I  am  sure  that 
no  member  of  Drake  s  expedition  entertained  the 
former  suggestion. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  last 
voyage  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  which  sailed  from 
Plymouth  in  1595,  ten  years  after  the  discovery  of 
the  San  Domingo  Pegasus,  Drake’s  list  of  ships  con¬ 
tained  a  new  name,  the  Pegasus,  which  I  do  not 
find  in  any  previous  lists  of  English  shipping. 
Several  notices  of  the  doings  of  this  ship  are  found 
in  an  account  of  the  voyage  by  Thomas  Maynard. 
On  page  22,  "The  Shippe  Pegasus  (one  of  the  fleet) 
was  sent  to  aid  the  Susan  Bonaventure  .  .  .  **  • 
and  again,  on  the  next  page,  after  the  death  of 
Drake,  But  the  paltry  Pegasine  never  came  neere 
us  by  a  league  ;  the  context  explaining  that  she 
was  unwilling,  unprovoked,  to  attack  the  Spaniards 
without  authority  from  the  English  government. 
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Purchas,  in  his  Pilgrims ,  records  that  the  Pegasus 
was  wrecked  upon  Goodwin  Sands  on  the  way 
home. 

Just  when  the  Bonds  adopted  this  motto  and 
crest,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  Their  first 
appearance  on  a  public  memorial  is,  I  think,  on  the 
tablet  to  Thomas  Bond  of  Fulham,  in  1600.  In 
1620,  they  are  put  on  record  by  the  Heralds  in 
their  Visitation  of  Cornwall. 

Pegasus  is  found  on  the  only  memorial  to  the 
Bonds  of  Earth  ever  erected  in  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Stephen’s  by  Saltash.  Jewers,  speaking  of 
floor  slabs,  says: — "A  finely  cut  stone,  well  pre¬ 
served,  has  the  arms  of  Bond  boldly  cut, — the 
demi-Pegasus  with  a  crowd  of  golden  stars,  dating 
from  1641  A.D.” 

Several  generations  later,  the  Lutton  Bonds 
adopted  as  one  of  their  emblems  these  same  arms 
and  crest;  and  it  became  generally  prevalent, 
though  not  exclusive,  throughout  the  Earth 
descent. 

The  Pegasus  of  Thomas  of  Fulham  is  not  as 
artistic  as  that  we  now  use;  which  was  evidently 
developed  aesthetically  by  later  generations.  I  think 
that  a  "cadet  of  the  house  of  Bond”  must  have 
been  with  Drake  at  San  Domingo;  and  that  he,  or 
a  Bond  Adventurer  among  Drake’s  backers,  real¬ 
izing  the  possibilities  of  the  emblem,  spiritualized  it. 

The  "other  world”  aspired  to,  must  not  be  a 
new  continent  for  conquest.  There  must  be  a  host 
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of  stars  about  the  winged  steed  as  he  freed  himself 
and  soared  upward, — golden  stars,  with  wavy  tips 
as  though  reflected  in  the  rippled  waters.  As  we 
have  him  today,  he  is  not  emerging  with  wings 
still  folded  on  his  back,  as  in  Thomas  of  Fulham’s 
memorial,  but  has  lifted  and  spread  them  for  full 
flight  into  the  beyond.  From  the  boastful  San 
Domingo  emblem  has  been  perfected  not  only  a 
memorial  of  participation  in  the  great  struggle  of 
England  for  a  place  upon  the  seas,  but  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  inspiring  crests  in  the  whole 
field  of  Heraldry. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

The  King’s  Unsent  Tetter 


In  the  Calendar  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  1647 
is  found  a  curious  passage  which  has  greatly 
excited  my  interest;  as  it  bears  upon  the  relations 
of  a  Bond  of  Earth  to  the  tragedy  which  terminated 
the  autocratic  reign  of  Charles  the  First.  The 
Calendar  notes: — A  petition  of  Thomas  Bond, 
Doctor  of  Physic.  He  is  desirous  to  travel  beyond 
seas  to  the  Court  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  .  .  .  , 
and  Prays  a  pass  may  be  granted  to  him  to  repair 
to  the  King  at  Holdenby,  to  desire  his  Majesty’s 
signature  and  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.” 

This  is  very  exciting!  Doctor  Bond,  we  know 
well.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Sir  George  Bond, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London, — was  seated  at  Hoxton, 
and  apparently  attained  unusual  eminence  as  a 
physician,  as  the  degree  of  M.D.  is  so  often  ap¬ 
pended  to  his  name.  But  why  this  strange  petition? 
King  Charles  was  at  this  time  under  very  gentle 
restraint  by  Parliament,  who  hoped  to  force  him 
into  the  role  of  a  Constitutional  Ruler.  He  had 
with  him  his  own  secretaries  and  kept  open  house 
for  his  friends.  The  story  of  his  sudden  arrest  later 
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by  a  subordinate  officer  of  the  army  is  well  known 
in  the  annals  of  Holdenby. 

The  Petition  of  Dr.  Bond  could  have  no  politic 
cal  bearing,  as  the  King  was  under  arrest.  He  had 
no  royal  authority  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
would  now  respect!  Wondering  and  searching,  I 
found  at  last  in  our  Peabody  Library  a  little  book 
written  in  French  which  gave  the  explanation. 

This  little  book  describes  the  embassy  sent  by 
Charles  II  under  Clifford,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  to 
the  new  Czar,  Alexis.  Under  the  preceding  Czar 
(apres  le  supplice  de  Charles  I),  important  privi¬ 
leges  of  trade  had  been  accorded  to  the  London 
Adventurers, — among  which  seem  to  have  been  the 
carrying  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  tobacco  by  way 
of  Archangel,  a  port  in  the  arctic  regions.  This 
trading  post,  "one  of  the  most  famous  seaports  of 
Moscovy,”  was  discovered  in  the  time  of  Edward 
VI  by  the  English  who,  "seeing  their  commerce 
lessening  every  day  while  the  Spaniards  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  enjoyed  the  riches  of  the  Indies  and  their 
new  discoveries,  resolved  to  attempt  to  pass  to 
Levant  by  the  northern  coasts.” 

For  this  purpose,  they  had  equipped  three  ships 
in  the  Thames,  one  of  which  under  Chancellor, 
after  sailing  alone  a  long  time  on  the  glacial  sea 
over  an  unknown  route,  (around  Norway,  Sweden 
and  Lapland) ,  found  an  open  bay  and  river. 
Making  signs  of  peace  to  some  fishing  boats, 
Chancellor  learned  that  he  was  in  Russia.  He  sent 
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an  embassy  to  the  Czar  and  was  invited  to  court. 
Since  the  Swedes  had  taken  possession  of  Narva  on 
the  Baltic,  the  Russians  had  had  no  port  there  open 
to  strangers;  so  the  Russians  were  glad  to  have  the 
English  build  up  a  great  port  at  Archangel,  "as  it 
was  open  to  navigation  six  months  of  the  year.” 
The  idea  pleased  the  former  Czar  very  much,  as  it 
would  not  only  bring  trade  to  Archangel;  but 
would  divert  it  from  Narva,  to  the  injury  of  the 
King  of  Sweden.  This  is  the  reason  why  he  had 
written  to  the  King  of  England  and  given  great 
privileges  to  the  English  company; — the  chief 
privilege  being  a  free  trade  in  Moscovy  without 
paying  any  duty. 

This  port  of  Archangel  on  the  Dwina  river  is 
said  to  have  been  frequented  by  Norsemen  traders 
in  the  tenth  century.  Ottar’s  voyage  thither,  in 
900  A.D.,  was  translated  by  Alfred  the  Great. 

After  the  voyage  of  Chancellor,  in  1553  A.D., 
an  English  factory  was  erected  there  on  the  Dwina 
river,  and  thirty  years  later  a  fort.  Around  this  a 
town  grew  up  and  flourished;  until  the  building 
by  Peter  the  Great  of  his  new  city  on  the  Baltic 
Sea,  ruined  the  trade  of  the  more  northern  seaport. 
In  the  World  war,  when  Germany  closed  the 
Baltic,  our  American  expedition  for  a  third  time 
brought  this  chilly  seaport  into  the  limelight. 

In  our  colonial  days,  when  settlements  became 
thrifty  and  Maryland  began  to  ship  tobacco,  it  had 
the  preference  over  that  grown  in  Virginia;  having 
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a  certain  smoking  quality  which  appealed  greatly 
to  the  Russians. 

It  appears  from  the  account  of  Lord  Clifford’s 
mission  that  when  the  London  Merchant  Adven¬ 
turers  began  to  rebel  against  the  arbitrary  and 
undependable  government  of  Charles  the  First,  a 
certain  Luc  Nightingale  appeared  at  the  court  of 
the  Czar,  "claiming  to  be  an  emissary  of  Charles 
sent  to  advise  the  Czar  of  this  infamous  rebellion 
and  to  beg  him  to  abolish  their  privileges  as  rebels.” 
Nightingale  "brought  patents  from  the  King  and 
was  one  of  his  greatest  confidants.”  Clifford  con¬ 
tended  that  "although  the  whole  of  the  English 
nation  was  involved  in  the  misfortune  of  the  last 
rebellion,  still  the  better  part  were  innocent  in  it; 
and  the  majority  mourned  and  detested  the  horrible 
crime  against  the  King.  Nightingale  had  never 
brought  private  letters  from  Charles  the  First.  He 
was  not  only  a  ruined  merchant  but  a  perjurer  and 
infamous  imposter.” 

"What,  I  am  telling  you  now,”  said  Clifford, 
"is  the  same  that  was  embodied  in  a  letter  of  his 
Majesty  Charles  the  First  dated  the  eleventh  day  of 
July  7155  ( 1647)  to  the  father  of  the  present  Czar, 
repudiating  Nightingale  and  asking  the  restoration 
of  the  merchants’  privileges.  I  offer  now  a  copy  of 
this  letter  of  Charles  the  First,  drawn  from  the 
bureau  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  by  order  of  the 
present  King  of  England; — a  letter  that  his  father 
of  blessed  memory  ordered  written,  but  which  his 
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sudden  death  did  not  give  him  time  to  send .  His 
Majesty,  the  present  King,  cherishes  religiously 
above  all  his  other  relics  this  letter  which  was  never 
sent” 

Here  we  have,  without  a  doubt,  the  sequel  to 
the  petition  of  Dr.  Thomas  Bond  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  We  may  reconstruct  now  the  whole  story, 
as  follows: — 

Charles  the  First,  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolt 
of  the  London  merchants  against  his  rule,  sent  a 
personal  letter  secretly,  by  the  hand  of  Nightingale 
to  the  Czar,  denouncing  his  opponents  as  rebels, 
and  asking  the  Czar  to  withdraw  their  trading 
privileges  and  destroy  their  warehouses.  When  the 
Parliament  took  control  of  the  government,  the 
merchants  laid  plans  to  recover  their  Russian  trade. 
Choosing  Dr.  Bond,  as  a  friend  of  the  King  and  a 
man  of  standing  among  influential  citizens  of 
London;  they  sent  him  to  the  King,  who  still  hoped 
to  be  reinstated,  as  a  constitutional  ruler,  for  a 
personal  letter  of  repudiation  which  alone  could 
meet  their  need.  This,  the  King  ordered  his  secre¬ 
taries  to  prepare  but  before  he  could  sign  it,  Colonel 
Joyce  broke  into  his  country  residence  at  Holdenby 
and,  pointing  the  King  to  his  soldiers  ranked  in  the 
courtyard  as  his  authority  for  the  act,  carried  him 
next  morning  to  imprisonment  apart  from  his 
secretary  and  friends. 

On  account  of  the  overbearing  conduct  of  Lord 
Clifford,  the  Czar  refused  redress  to  the  Adven- 
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turers,  and  for  a  time  their  Russian  trade  was 
crippled. 

That  the  trade  in  tobacco,  between  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies  and  Russia,  later  revived  is  proven  by 
a  Petition  presented  in  1704  to  the  Queen  of 
England  in  which  "several  merchants  and  planters 
trading  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  tobacco  on  behalf 
of  themselves  and  others  (the  last  signing  being 
Thomas  Bond)  ask  the  Queen  not  to  recall  Peter 
Marshall,  sent  to  Russia  to  teach  the  making  of 
roll  tobacco,  etc.,  in  Moscow.”  The  Czar,  they 
say  (in  several  long  letters)  had  made  a  contract. 
Queen  Anne  forbid  the  teaching  of  tobacco  cut¬ 
ting  and  rolling  in  Russia;  denying  the  petition. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


The  (^Merchant  (Adventurers  and 
< American  Colonization 

Before  the  time  of  the  Armada,  several  attempts 
had  been  made  to  establish  English  colonies  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America.  These  seem 
to  have  all  been  individual  enterprises,  made  (some 
of  them)  perhaps  by  merchant  adventurers,  but  at 
their  own  expense  and  not  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Association  as  a  whole.  They  were  subject  to 
the  uncertain  whims  of  royalty  and  its  favorites  of 
a  day,  and  had  no  strong  business  foundation;  and 
they  all  came  to  grief. 

Among  these  were  Pring  and  Wymouth  and 
Gosnold  on  the  northern,  and  Raleigh  on  the  south¬ 
ern  coast  of  the  present  United  States.  Deficient 
resources,  inexperience  in  colonization  and  the 
hostile  sea-power  and  court-bribes  of  the  Spaniards 
baffled  the  most  persistent  efforts. 

"At  last,”  says  Lossing,  "his  fortune  almost 
exhausted,  Raleigh  abandoned  all  ideas  of  coloni¬ 
zation  and  sold  his  charter  rights  to  a  company. 
For  twenty  years ,  the  English  did  nothing  ” 

Then,  having  humbled  the  Spanish  power,  the 
Merchant  Adventurers  went  into  the  business  of 
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colonization.  Joining  themselves  to  certain  wealthy 
titled  commoners,  the  merchants  in  and  about 
London  and  Plymouth,  those  old  centres  of  the 
Adventurers,  obtained  from  James  the  First,  in 
1606,  a  charter  for  a  great  duplex  colony; — the 
Londoners  taking  the  south,  the  Plymouth  Asso¬ 
ciation  the  north; — the  London  and  Plymouth 
companies  being  parts  of  a  grand  Virginia  Com¬ 
pany,  that  covered  almost  the  whole  Atlantic  coast. 

The  records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  which  I 
found  in  the  library  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity,  state  that  Mr.  Thomas  Bond  (this  was  the 
grandson  of  Thomas  of  Fulham)  was  present  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Company  in  London  on  June  23, 
1640,  paying  then  his  membership  fee.  On  July 
3,  1622,  also,  "Mr.  Bonde  had  been  present.” 

In  his  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  when  listing 
the  Members  of  Parliament  in  the  Virginia  Com¬ 
pany,  Mr.  Brown  (quoting  the  Duke  of  Man¬ 
chester’s  record)  gives  "The  names  of  divers 
knights,  citizens  and  burgesses  of  the  lower  House 
of  Commons  that  are  Adventurers  and  free  of  the 
Virginia  Company,  and  yet  have  not  followed  the 
business  for  sundry  yeares.”  Among  these  Adven¬ 
turers  who  were  Members  of  Parliament,  he  gives 
Mr.  Thomas  Bonde,  and  Mr.  Martin  Bonde.  These 
two  were  "members  before  1616,  or  heirs  of  mem¬ 
bers  before  that  date.”  In  another  list,  Mr.  Thomas 
Bonde  is  mentioned  as  interested  between  1606 
and  1616. 
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Brown  adds,  "No  one  was  admitted  to  share  in 
the  Virginia  Colony  for  less  than  £12. 10s.  This 
amount  entitled  the  payer  to  a  share  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  acres  in  Virginia.  Of  those  who 
paid  their  subscriptions  and  took  thereby  bills  of 
Adventure,  it  may  be  stated  that  about  one-third 
came  to  Virginia  themselves  and  settled  on  their 
lands.” 

Thus,  as  subscribers  to  this  Virginia  Company, 
again  we  find  men  bearing  the  old  Chevron  with 
its  three  golden  bezants; — with  the  addition,  now, 
of  the  starry- winged  Pegasus  and  "three  words  of 
Flame  and  Fury,”  as  their  motto,  won  from  the 
escutcheon  of  the  King  of  Spain. 

THOMAS  BOND  OF  THE  VISITATION 

Martin  Bond,  we  already  know.  Thomas  was 
the  son  of  William  Bond  of  Holewood  and  grand¬ 
son  of  Thomas  of  Fulham.  It  was  this  younger 
Thomas  who  signed  the  Visitation  of  Cornwall 
record  in  1620  concerning  Holewood.  He  was  a 
man  of  considerable  prominence,  three  times  repre¬ 
senting  Cornwall  constituencies  in  Parliament.  He 
paid  his  subscription  for  three  shares  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Company’s  stock. 

The  activities  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  in 
the  West  Indies,  where  they  colonized  and  sent 
governors  to  Bermuda,  are  not  generally  known, 
having  been  cast  into  the  shade  by  their  greater 
accomplishments  on  our  North  American  coast. 
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Each  of  the  sub-Companies,  the  London  and 
the  Plymouth,  landed  a  colony  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  during  the  year  1607.  That  placed  in  the  far 
north  by  the  Plymouth  Adventurers  returned  next 
year  to  England, — frozen  out.  The  London  sub- 
Company  located  its  colony  at  Jamestown,  on  the 
Potomac  river,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake, 
and  made  good. 

For  thirteen  years,  while  the  Jamestown  Colony 
was  "digging  in”  and  developing  self-government, 
the  baffled  "other  half  of  the  duplex  Virginia  Com¬ 
pany”  attempted  nothing  further  in  the  north. 
Then,  in  1620,  the  band  of  Independents  known 
now  in  America  as  Pilgrims,  who  had  temporarily 
found  refuge  in  Holland,  disliking  their  new  home, 
made  a  second  effort  to  emigrate  to  America,  their 
earlier  effort  having  been  thwarted  by  the  King  of 
England. 

Applying  now,  not  only  to  King  James,  but  to 
the  Virginia  Company,  they  obtained  permission  to 
settle  within  its  territories.  They  had,  however, 
neither  money,  ships  or  equipment  of  any  sort.  In 
despair,  they  turned  to  our  old  friends,  the  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Merchant  Adventurers  of  London  for 
aid,  a  body  interested  in  the  Virginia  Company  but 
having  extensive  commercial  interests  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

In  New  England’s  Trials,  addressed  "To  the 
Right  Honourable  and  Right  Worthy  Adventurers, 
Captain  John  Smith  says,  concerning  the  Plantation 
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in  New  England,  'Upon  these  inducements  some 
few  well-disposed  Gentlemen  and  Merchants  of 
London  and  other  places  provided  two  ships,  the 
one  of  160  tons  and  the  other  of  70.  They  left  the 
coast  of  England  the  twenty-third  of  August. 

)  99 

0  0  • 

Being  ignorant  of  even  the  existence  of  this 
great  corporation,  writers  of  our  American  school 
histories,  intent  on  exalting  the  noble  deeds  of  the 
Pilgrims,  have  treated  with  much  contempt  this 
association  of  merchants  who  made  their  emigration 
possible  and  sustained  them  for  years  after  they 
landed  in  New  England. 

The  fact  is,  that  they  risked  a  large  amount  of 
money  on  a  band  of  intolerant  religious  and  politi¬ 
cal  extremists  who  had  no  credit  whatever.  They 
furnished  them  a  good  Adventurer  ship, — the  May¬ 
flower,  doubtless  the  vessel  which  they  contributed 
to  the  sea-raids  under  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  (and 
which  had  originally  been  a  trader  to  Africa)  ; 
and  in  the  protecting  influence  which  overcame 
delays  in  the  ports  of  England  and  at  last  started 
them  for  their  voyage,  we  may  see,  if  we  will,  the 
power  of  the  great  Company  of  Merchant  Ad¬ 
venturers. 

As  Haxton  Peale  states  it,  "In  1620,  the  Leyden 
Pilgrims  sought  of  the  King  religious  freedom  and 
of  the  Virginia  Company,  established  in  1606, 
land  on  which  they  might  settle.  They  later  placed 
themselves  in  the  hands  of  some  seventy  English 
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merchants  known  as  'the  Merchant  Adventurers/ 
and  accepted  their  terms.”  There  was  chartered 
for  them  then  in  London  the  Mayflower,  180  tons. 

The  terms  of  the  Pilgrims  with  the  Merchant 
Adventurers  are  interesting;  being  for  the  Pilgrim 
community  the  same  apparently  as  those  under 
which  so  many  Redemptioners  afterwards  came  out 
to  Maryland.  The  Pilgrims  contracted  in  return 
for  transportation  across  the  Atlantic  and  their 
maintenance  on  shore  for  seven  years,  to  work  for 
the  seven  years  for  the  Company  for  nothing, 
turning  all  the  profits  of  their  labor  and  trade  into 
a  common  store,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company. 
At  the  end  of  the  seven  years  of  service  the  London 
Company  would  issue  to  each  Pilgrim  a  share  of 
stock  (in  a  mutual  stock  company  covering  the 
whole  enterprise)  worth  at  par  ten  pounds  sterling. 
The  necessity  of  working  out  a  sequel  to  this  con¬ 
tract  was  avoided  by  the  action  of  the  leaders  among 
the  Pilgrims,  who  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year 
bought  out  the  rights  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers 
in  the  Colony  for  eighteen  hundred  pounds  sterling, 
paying  this  in  nine  instalments  out  of  the  profits  of 
the  fur  trade  with  the  Indians.  The  Pilgrims  have 
been  much  pitied  on  account  of  the  hardness  of 
the  Adventurers5  terms;  but  they  seem  much  easier 
than  those  under  which  the  Maryland  redemp¬ 
tioners  emigrated. 
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THE  BONDS  OF  EARTH  IN  AMERICA 

In  the  wide -flung  circle  of  subscribers  to  this 
Story  there  are  seven  lines  of  descent  tracing  back 
towards  the  ancient  homestead  of  Earth  with  suf¬ 
ficient  exactness  to  justify  their  classification  as 
American  representatives  of  the  Stirps  Antiquissima 
Bondorum  which  played  such  an  important  part  in 
the  development  of  the  Home  Country.  For  the 
sake  of  clearness,  I  have  designated  these  seven  lines 
as  follows: — 

The  Bonds  of  Nova  Scotia 
The  Bonds  of  Montreal 
The  Bonds  of  Newfoundland 
The  Bonds  of  Harvard 
The  Bonds  of  Watertown 
The  Bonds  of  Philadelphia 
The  Bonds  of  The  Forest 

Each  of  these  lines  has,  in  my  Story,  been  traced 
from  its  first  appearance  in  America  to  the  present 
day.  Personal  accomplishments  of  importance  have 
been  noted,  and  if  possible  some  representative  of 
each  line  at  the  present  day  who  has  'Hone  things” 
is  chosen  for  featuring. 

The  Author’s  own  line,  for  the  description  of 
which  unusually  abundant  materials  are  at  hand 
appears  (to  maintain  the  proper  balance  in  the 
narrative)  at  the  end  of  the  series. 

The  Bonds  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  were  rather 
late  in  coming  to  America,  are  considered  first. 
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This  distinguished  Canadian  family,  of  all  those 
subscribing  to  my  Story,  presents  the  most  inti¬ 
mate  association  with  its  representatives  in  England, 
and  the  least  disturbance  of  tradition  and  record 
in  the  change  of  homeland. 


CHAPTER  XV 

The  T>onds  of  TSfpva  Scotia 


A  CENTURY  OF  MEDICAL  PRACTITIONERS 

At  the  very  time  when  Lady  Alice  Lisle,  in 
h  1685,  was  befriending  to  her  undoing  the 
refugee  from  that  disastrous  battle  of  Sedgemoor, 
a  young  gentleman  (descended  from  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  Sir  George  Bond)  supposed  to 
have  been  left  dead  on  the  field  was  making  his  way 
as  best  he  could  to  the  seaport  of  Bristol,  to  seek 
refuge  across  the  sea. 

It  seems  that,  while  Sir  Thomas  Bond  of  Peck- 
ham  remained  loyal  to  and  high  in  favor  with 
King  James  II,  later  to  share  his  ruin;  his  youngest 
son  Stephen,  a  lad  still  in  his  teens,  had  become 
fascinated  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, — ill- 
chosen  leader  of  the  "Protestant  Rebellion” — ,  and 
had  followed  him  to  the  defeat  at  Sedgemoor. 

Doubtless  this  filial  disobedience  and  "treason” 
and  the  report  of  his  death  on  the  battlefield 
account  for  the  absence  of  his  name  in  any 
genealogy  of  his  father’s  family  which  I  have  seen 
in  Burke  or  elsewhere. 

Either  by  act  of  his  angry  father  or  automati¬ 
cally  (as  Mr.  Stephen  Norman  Bond  suggests)  the 
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youth  would  be  disinherited,  and  his  memory 
would  be  expunged  from  family  records. 

Reaching  Bristol,  the  young  refugee  embarked 
for  the  West  Indies.  Arriving  in  Jamaica,  he  was 
befriended  by  a  physician  of  the  island  and  learned 
from  him  enough  of  medicine  and  surgery  for  the 
simple  practice  of  that  day;  and  after  some  years 
he  ventured  to  return  to  England  and  located  as 
a  practitioner  in  the  obscure  village  of  Tranmere, 
on  the  border  of  Wales. 

Prospering  and  marrying  Sophie  Gother,  the 
daughter  of  an  alderman  in  the  city  of  Chester,  he 
removed  to  Neston  in  the  same  county  and  prac¬ 
tised  there  until  his  death. 

James  Bond,  a  son  of  Doctor  Stephen,  married 
Mary  Norman  and  remained  at  Neston.  One  of 
the  sons  of  this  marriage,  Joseph  Norman  Bond, 
followed  his  grandfather’s  profession  as  a  prac¬ 
titioner  at  Neston,  as  did  also  his  elder  brother 
Stephen,  whose  death  in  1816  at  Neston  is  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Gentleman* s  Magazine.  The  portraits 
of  these  brothers  are  contributed  by  Mrs.  Ryan  of 
Portland,  Oregon. 

In  the  later  years  of  the  American  Revolution, 
we  find  Dr.  Joseph  Norman  Bond  acting  as  a 
surgeon  in  the  army  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  After  the 
surrender  at  Yorktown,  when  he  witnessed  the 
delivery  of  the  General  s  sword  to  General  Lincoln, 
Dr.  Bond  was  confined  for  a  time  at  Germantown; 
and  later  he  sailed  from  New  York  with  a  Mr.  Bell 
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to  Nova  Scotia.  So  English  did  he  remain,  that  his 
descendants  refuse  to  consider  him  an  "emigrant.” 

Settling  in  Shelburne,  then  in  its  infancy,  he 
married  Elizabeth  Bell;  and  in  1787  he  removed  to 
Yarmouth  County,  Nova  Scotia,  where  for  twenty 
years  he  was  the  only  surgeon  and  held  in  addition 
many  public  offices  of  responsibility. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bell 
Bond  Gray  of  Yarmouth,  I  have  before  me  a 
description  of  the  placing  on  the  walls  of  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Yarmouth,  of  a  very  handsome 
memorial  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Norman  Bond,  by  his  descendants. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  members  and  the  first 
warden  of  that  parish.  A  man  "of  strong  religious 
convictions,  strength  of  will,  force  of  character, 
and  untiring  industry  and  perseverance,  he  found 
his  town  (in  1793)  still  without  a  church  and 
without  a  clergyman;  and  determined  that  it 
should  have  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  of 
England  which  he  held  so  dear.  After  many  dis¬ 
appointments,  the  Parish  of  Yarmouth  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1806;  and,  in  1807,  a  frame  church  was 
opened,  with  rough  board  floors,  plank  benches 
and  no  stove.” 

After  the  quaint  custom  of  that  day,  there  was 
no  chancel  and  the  pulpit  stood  at  the  side  —  a 
"three-decker.”  On  the  lowest  floor  of  this  was 
the  clerk’s  desk  and  chair,  on  the  second  the  rector 
had  the  service,  and  on  the  third  floor  he  preached 
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his  sermon,  having  retired  and  changed  his  surplice 
for  a  black  gown. 

From  1787  to  1929,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  months,  there  has  been  an  unbroken  descent 
of  doctors  in  this  family  (Bonds  and  Farishes) ,  all 
finishing  their  education  at  the  London  Hospital, 
leading  men  in  the  older  and  newer  provinces  of 
Canada.  By  one  of  them  the  first  vaccination  in 
Canada  was  made,  in  1802,  with  lymph  sent  by  a 
Dr.  Bond  in  England,  a  friend  of  Jenner. 

Unfortunately  but  few  biographical  incidents 
have  reached  me  and  these  with  variants.  In  1802 
(or  perhaps  1805)  Dr.  Joseph  Norman  Bond, 
taking  his  daughter  to  England  for  education,  was 
captured  by  a  French  frigate  and,  only  after  a  year 
of  thrilling  experiences,  reached  London. 

Mr.  Stephen  Norman  Bond  has  a  diary  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Norman  Bond,  full  of  interest,  during  the 
war  of  1812.  Mrs.  B.  B.  B.  Gray,  now  ninety-one 
years  of  age,  writes  me  that  she  has  her  own  manu¬ 
script  book  of  family  genealogy  "mostly  collected 
from  our  relations  in  England,5’  with  whom  there 
has  always  been  close  friendship  from  the  earliest 
times. 

Mrs.  Ryan,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  writes: — 
"There  were  few  lawyers  and  merchants  and  farm¬ 
ers  in  my  Yarmouth  branch; — no  ministers  or 
priests  as  far  as  I  know.  The  Bonds  were  good 
progressive  citizens;  liberal,  tolerant  and  public- 
spirited;  fond  of  music  and  art,  ahead  of  the  times. 
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Since  1685,  we  have  had  family  records.  I  have 
found  items  of  interest  in  London  City  Churches, 
by  A.  E.  Daniel;  London  Survivals,  by  P.  H.  Ditch- 
field,  and  in  his  London  Companies;  also,  in 
Rambles  in  London,  by  G.  B.  Gordon.  From  the 
Rambles,  I  send  photostats  of  Crosby  Hall  .  .  . 
before  its  removal  to  Chelsea,  in  part,  in  1908 
.  .  .  My  father  left  Yarmouth  in  1857  and  moved 
to  Black  Point,  Connecticut.” 

The  Arms  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Bonds  are  those 
of  Earth,  with  Lion  Crest. 

I  have  before  me  an  old  family  record  of  the 
Yarmouth  and  Connecticut  Bonds  copied  out  for 
me  by  Mr.  James  Norman  Bond,  of  High  Biver, 
Alberta,  and  another  family  genealogy,  given  me 
by  Dr.  Frederick  Bond  Dart,  of  Baltimore,  tracing 
the  line  back  to  Lord  Mayor  Sir  George  Bond,  and 
through  his  Lady,  Winifred  Leigh,  back  through 
Cadwalader  and  Arthur  to  Prydian  Mawr. 

At  the  end  of  our  Revolutionary  War,  a  large 
number  of  families  of  British  ancestry  had  settled 
in  Canada  who  had  left  our  States  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war  or  had  been  released  or  paroled. 
For  these  as  a  reward  for  their  loyalty,  homesteads 
were  provided  in  Canada. 

As  years  went  by  these  families  became  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  title  of  United  Empire  Loyalists. 

To  Elizabeth  Bell  (Bond)  and  Dr.  Joseph 
Norman  Bond,  both  of  them  U.E.L.’s,  as  has 
already  been  noted,  there  was  born  a  daughter, 


Dr.  Joseph  Blackburn  Bond 
Son  of  Joseph  Norman  Bond ,M.D. 


Stephen  Bond,  M.D. 
of  Neston 


James  Bond,  M.D. ,  of  Rock  Cottage 
Grandfather  of  Stephen  Norman  Bond 


Mrs.  B.  B.  B.  Gray 
and  Family 


Joseph  Norman  Bond,  M.D. 
Surgeon  in  Cornwallis  Army 
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Maria  Sarah  Bond,  who  married  John  Bingay,  also 
a  U.E.L.  A  grandson  of  this  couple,  born  in  "the 
Acadian  Land,”  of  'Evangeline,  Robert  Vroom 
Bingay,  started  out  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  make 
his  own  way  in  the  world,  and  marrying  in  Canada 
Miss  Florence  Clay  Taylor,  of  U.E.L.  descent, 
came  down  to  Pittsburgh.”  Taking  hold  there  of 
a  decrepit  Electric  Transformer  Company,  he  put 
life  into  it  and  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years  sold 
out  for  nearly  five  million  dollars.  During  the 
World  War,  his  Company  was  "the  first  in  the 
country  to  go  one  hundred  per  cent  in  the  Liberty 
Loan  Campaign.  For  patriotic  work  in  his  district, 
he  treasures  letters  from  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Army  and  of  the  Navy,  with  the  D.S.  Certificate 
of  the  American  Legion. 

The  welcomes  to  the  Story  of  our  family  ex¬ 
tended  by  Pittsburghe  rs  have  been  most  hearten¬ 
ing; — none  is  more  delightful  than  that  received 
from  the  Acadia  Lawns  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bingay. 

Miss  Mary  G.  Bond,  Miss  Anna  B.  Bond  and 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Critchley,  also  subscribers  to  this  Story, 
are  of  this  Bell-Bond  descent. 

The  Bonds  of  ^Montreal 

A  GREAT  CHURCHMAN 

About  the  year  1835,  there  sailed  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  the  New  World  a  young  man  named 
William  Bennett  Bond,  born  at  Truro,  Cornwall, 
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in  1815.  Entering  the  ministry  he  soon  became 
known  as  a  man  of  unusual  talents. 

Beginnning  as  a  traveling  Missionary,  he  be¬ 
came  Rector  of  St.  George’s  in  Montreal,  then 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  that  city.  Ultimately,  he 
was  chosen  to  the  highest  position  in  the  Church, 
as  Lord  Archbishop  of  Montreal, — Primate  of  All 
Canada. 

That  the  eminence  attained  by  this  young 
Cornishman  was  due  to  native  talent  and  energy, 
inherent  and  transmissible,  is  proven  by  the  after¬ 
history  of  his  family  in  Canada,  especially  by  the 
two  grandsons,  who  are  subscribers  to  the  Story 
and  warm  cooperators  in  my  effort  to  draw  to¬ 
gether  into  mutual  appreciation  all  Americans  of 
the  old  Cornish  stock  who  value  its  qualities. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Bond,  of  Montreal, 
writes  me: — "I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  the  inter¬ 
est  you  are  taking  in  a  history  of  the  family,  and 
I  have  pleasure  in  enclosing  herewith  cheque  for 
two  copies  of  your  book.  I  observe  that  you  make 
reference  to  the  Coat-of-Arms,  but  omit  any 
reference  to  the  Crest  which  has  long  been  in  use 
in  our  family.  In  heraldic  terms,  it  is  described  as 
follows, — 'A  demi-pegasus  az.  winged  and  semee 
of  estoiles  or.’  —  Motto:  'Non  sufficit  orbis.’ 

Another  branch  of  the  family  which  appears 
to  have  come  from  the  Midlands,  seems  to  have 
used  a  different  crest,  consisting  of  a  hand  holding 
a  dagger  aloft.  We  have  a  couple  of  old  silver 
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goblets  with  this  variation  of  the  crest ,  but  bearing 
the  same  motto — 'Non  Sufficit  Orbis.’  The  Coat- 
of-Arms  is  accurately  described  in  your  pamphlet. 

We  have  always  had  our  Family  Record,  and  I 
have  before  me  at  the  present  time  the  Family 
Tree,  which  was  checked  up  by  my  cousin,  Mr. 
Ernest  Bond,  of  Liverpool,  Freight  Traffic  Man¬ 
ager  White  Star  Line,  in  1896,  from  various  Parish 
Registers,  extending  from  Montreal  to  Newfound¬ 
land  and  Cornwall,  including,  in  Cornwall,  the 
Truro  Cathedral  and  the  Parish  Churches  of 
Tregony,  Ladock  and  Probus.  —  This  particular 
Tree  goes  back  to  Richard  Bond,  who  died  on  the 
16th  November,  1689.  —  Probably  the  earlier 
records  of  the  family  are  known  to  you.” 

Mr.  Frank  Lorn  Campbell  Bond,  of  Montreal, 
General  Superintendent  Canadian  National  Rail¬ 
ways,  writes  me: — "My  brother,  Judge  William 
Langley  Bond,  handed  me  your  letter,  and  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  enclosing  money  order  for  the 
book.  I  also  attach  a  brief,  personal  memorandum 
from  Debretts,  with  notes. 

I  was  informed  by  my  grandfather  (the  Pri¬ 
mate)  that  the  late  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Bond,  who 
was  Prime  Minister  of  Newfoundland  some  years 
ago,  was  a  relative  of  ours.” 
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The  'Bonds  of  Newfoundland 

A  STATESMAN  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD 

In  the  beautiful  old  Devonshire  village  of  Kings 
Kerswell,  three  miles  from  Torquay,  there  lived  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  gentleman 
named  William  Bond. 

Though  a  long  time  resident  there,  William 
still  appeared  in  the  parish  record  of  banns,  mar¬ 
riages,  baptisms  and  burials  as  a  "sojourner  in  this 
parish.”  "He  wrote,”  says  Professor  F.  Fraser  Bond, 
"an  educated  script,  had  no  trade;  and  the  pre¬ 
sumption  in  the  parish  seemed  to  be  that  he  was  a 
young  gentleman  who  had  run  away  from  home.” 
This  was  all  that  his  great-grandson  could  learn 
about  him  after  extensive  search  in  the  records  of 
Kings  Kerswell. 

The  deliberate  obscuring  of  these  records,  says 
the  Professor,  leaves  the  impression  that  William 
wanted  to  hide  the  place  from  which  he  came. 

On  November  7th,  1805,  there  was  born  to 
William  the  Sojourner  a  son  whom  he  named  John, 
who  while  a  youth  sailed  for  Newfoundland  at 
about  the  same  time  that  William  Bennett  Bond, 
his  friend  and  relative,  came  to  America.  Settling 
at  St.  John’s,  he  became  a  successful  merchant 
there. 

Two  of  his  sons  attained  distinction.  Robert 
entered  political  life  very  early; — first  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Newfoundland  and 
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later  as  Colonial  Secretary.  From  1900  to  1909  he 
was  Prime  Minister. 

In  1902  he  was  knighted  by  the  British  Crown, 
and  shortly  afterwards  he  was  made  Privy  Chancel¬ 
lor  and  a  Freeman  of  Edinburgh,  London,  Bristol 
and  Manchester.  Plis  public  services  fully  deserved 
these  honors.  He  was  appointed  by  the  British 
Government  to  assist  Lord  Pauncefote  in  the  Reci¬ 
procity  Treaty  with  the  United  States,  assisting  in 
the  completion  of  the  Bond-Blaine  Convention 
of  1902. 

The  other  son  of  John  Bond  is  a  clergyman  of 
the  United  Church  of  Canada — "the  only  member 
of  the  family  I  know  of  outside  the  Anglican  fold.” 
In  his  letters  to  me  about  his  family  the  Reverend 
Dr.  George  J.  Bond  tells  me  nothing  of  himself,  but 
dwells  upon  his  deceased  brother’s  distinguished 
career,  enclosing  to  me  the  notice  of  the  unveiling 
of  a  window  in  a  church  at  Whitbourne  placed 
there  in  memory  of  their  uncle  by  George’s  son  and 
daughter,  Professor  F.  Fraser  Bond  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  of  Columbia  University  and  Roberta 
Bond,  M.D.,  now  the  wife  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Nichols, 
Professor  of  Classics  in  Dalhousie  University. 

Professor  F.  Fraser  Bond  furnishes  me  the  fol¬ 
lowing  interesting  items;  —  His  mother,  Lucy 
Amelia  McPherson  (Bond)  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
George  J.  Bond,  was  of  Argyle-Campbell  stock. 
He  states  that  his  uncle,  the  Right  Honorable  Sir 
Robert  Bond,  twice  declined  a  peerage.  "Being 
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asked  (by  his  nephew)  at  the  time  of  the  second 
offer,  what  arms  he  would  take  (if  ennobled) ,  he 
replied,  *1  have  arms,  those  of  the  West  Country 
Bonds.  They  told  me  in  London  that  I  was  entitled 
to  bear  the  existing  coat  of  arms.’  As  his  circle  in 
London  was  always  the  official  one,  I  presume  that 
they  meant  those  most  qualified  to  know,  namely 
the  Heralds  College.” 

I  have  no  doubt  that  careful  search  by  an  ex¬ 
perienced  researcher  would  show  from  records  in 
England  the  relationship  to  each  other  of  the  New¬ 
foundland  and  Montreal  Bonds  and  their  common 
derivation  from  the  ancient  homestead  of  Earth, — 
starting  from  the  tradition  of  cousinship,  the 
strong  family  resemblance  between  them,  and  the 
belief  that  the  Heralds  College  once  endorsed  their 
claim. 


CHAPTER  XVI 
The  Honds  of  Harvard 

FOUNDERS  OF  AMERICAN  ASTRONOMY 
he  sudden  appearance,  in  a  family,  of  extra- 


1L  ordinary  talent  for  a  calling  which  it  never 
before  pursued,  always  arrests  attention.  So  inex¬ 
plicable  is  it,  that  it  is  usually  placed  in  a  special 
class  of  phenomena  called  genius. 

In  the  year  1786,  there  emigrated  to  America 
from  England  a  Devon  man  named  William  Bond, 
"impulsive,  generous  and  affectionate,  clinging  to 
the  customs,  manners  and  traditions  of  the  land  he 
had  left.  To  his  ninetieth  year,  he  wore  his  hair  in 
the  queue  of  a  by-gone  day.  He  always  claimed 
Earth  descent,  with  Motto  and  Pegasus. 

He  was  the  son  of  Thomasine  Phillips  and 
Thomas  Bond,  a  Plymouth  chemist  and  surgeon, — 
a  brave  grave  man  of  great  dignity  of  bearing, 
who  died  in  Plymouth  in  1782;  leaving  three  other 
sons  who  died  childless. 

Thomas  Bond,  the  chemist  and  surgeon,  was 
the  son  of  a  Cornishman  whose  name  and  date  of 
removal  to  Plymouth  are  not  known,  except  that 
he  died  there  at  a  great  age.  In  Cornwall  he  had 
left  a  brother,  John,  who  owned  two  estates  near 
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St.  Anstell,  Trevagnor  and  Trevanion.”  Of  this 
tradition  I  can  offer  only  one,  possible,  corro¬ 
boration,  that  the  Cornwall  Register  records  the 
marriage,  in  1730,  at  Michaelstone  of  a  John  Bond 
of  St.  Anstell’s  to  Mary  Hert,  of  Tintagel. 

William  Bond,  the  emigrant  to  America,  had 
married  a  Devon  lady  named  Hannah  Cranch,  of 
a  Puritan  country  family  located  near  Kingsbridge, 
and  famous  for  artistic  and  literary  talent.  His 
business  ventures  in  America,  in  shipping  and  other 
pursuits  proved  distressingly  unlucky,  and  in  his 
old  age  he  settled  down  in  Boston  to  the  occupation 
of  silversmith  and  watchmaker, — a  business  he  had 
learned,  while  a  youth,  in  London.  To  this  trade 
he  brought  up  his  youngest  son,  William  Cranch 
Bond,  who  with  little  schooling  but  with  great 
industry  as  a  silversmith,  soon  with  his  elder  brother 
George  was  aiding  his  unfortunate  father  as  the 
support  of  the  family. 

This  remarkable  youth,  William,  at  the  age  of 
ten,  made  a  wooden  clock;  and  by  the  time  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age  he  surpassed  all  his  companions 
in  the  manufacture  of  traps,  snares  and  everything 
that  required  mechanical  talent.  When  fifteen  (in 
1804)  he  was  inspired  by  a  French  description  of 
the  naval  chronometer  to  attempt  one  of  his  own. 
In  this  he  determined  to  use  only  American-made 
material;  and  as  all  springs  were  imported  from 
England  he  used  weights  in  their  place.  His  hand¬ 
work  was  so  perfect  that  later  workers  could  not 
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improve  upon  it  in  these  lines.  All  Boston  ships  in 
the  foreign  trade  employed  Bond’s  "rates”  and 
"errors.” 

Soon  afterwards,  he  became  fascinated  with  the 
study  of  the  starry  heavens;  and  henceforth  he 
lived  and  thought  astronomy.  Beginning  with  the 
simplest  home-made  instruments,  he  built  in  his 
parlor  an  observatory  with  a  great  granite  block 
where  the  center  table  had  been,  developing  "one 
of  the  finest  elements  of  true  genius”  that  of  ac¬ 
complishing  much  with  small  means.  Later  he 
founded  and  directed  the  observatory  at  Boston. 
The  details  of  his  work,  as  described  in  the 
Memorials  by  Holden  are  very  difficult  to  sum  up. 
The  valuation  of  his  eminent  services  to  American 
Astronomy  is  also  difficult.  He  undoubtedly 
initiated  the  astronomical  observatory  at  Harvard. 
Professor  Lovering  of  Harvard,  who  knew  the 
Bonds  well,  said  of  William  Cranch  Bond  and  his 
sons,  "Their  lives,  consecrated  to  astronomy, 
founded  the  observatory  and  won  for  it  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  support  of  the  community.  Affection 
for  them,  and  respect  for  their  disinterested  zeal 
inspired  the  liberal  endowments  which  strength¬ 
ened  its  early  growth.  Because  the  men  were  there, 
the  institution  was  born  and  lived.”  That  at  the 
same  time  Drs.  Thomas  and  Phineas  Bond,  likewise 
claiming  the  old  chevron  and  bezants  of  Earth, 
were  founding  the  pioneer  medical  institutions  of 
Philadelphia,  Dr.  Thomas  being  also  vice-president 
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of  Franklin’s  Philosophical  Society,  is  surely  most 
remarkable. 

William  Cranch  Bond  was  the  first  American 
to  be  elected  Foreign  Associate  of  the  Royal  Astro¬ 
nomical  Society . 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS  BOND 

His  son,  George  Phillips  Bond,  who  succeeded 
his  father  as  Director  in  his  turn,  was  the  first 
American  to  receive  from  the  Society  its  Gold 
Medal  for  Services  to  Science.  In  many  respects  he 
surpassed  his  distinguished  father  in  astronomical 
discoveries.  He  devoted  much  time  to  the  study 
of  comets  and  nebulas,  and  was  the  founder  of 
photographic  astronomy.  Dying  in  his  fortieth 
year,  his  achievements  were  truly  remarkable. 

While  the  life  work  of  William  Cranch  Bond 
was  handicapped  by  an  almost  lifelong  struggle 
with  poverty,  which  he  met  by  daily  earning  at 
his  watchmaking  business  a  sufficiency  for  family 
needs,  carrying  on  at  other  hours  his  wonderful 
astronomical  observations;  that  of  his  son  was 
hindered  by  long  invalidism. 

The  relations  of  the  two  astronomers  to  their 
friends  and  their  children  are  beautifully  shown  in 
the  Memorials  of  Holden.  Here  we  see  the  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  elder  Bond  and  his  talented  sons,  and, 
later,  in  the  home  of  the  younger  Bond  his  touch¬ 
ing  companionship  with  his  two  little  girls,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Lydstone  Bond  and  Catherine  Harris  Bond. 
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We  see  them  in  his  observatory,  being  lifted  up 
at  the  window  to  see  the  eclipse  of  the  moon,  or 
in  his  study  where  "his  power  of  concentration  was 
very  great,  and  so  long  as  we  were  good  children 
we  did  not  disturb  him,  even  when  we  did  pictures 
on  one  end  of  his  large  table.  There  he  sat  writing 
or  figuring  hour  after  hour  while  we  drew  and 
painted  or  studied  our  lessons  at  one  corner  of  the 
table  cleared  for  our  use.” 

Miss  Elizabeth,  with  her  own  recent  photo¬ 
graph,  has  sent  me  for  my  Story  another,  earlier, 
photograph  of  these  two  little  girls  "as  our  father 
knew  us.”  In  the  open,  his  companionship  with 
them  was  even  more  delightful;  as  he  unfolded  to 
them  the  wonders  of  nature,  told  them  original 
stories  and  taught  them  to  love  the  birds  and 
flowers.  Some  of  the  sweetest  memories  of  my 
childhood,  says  one  of  his  children,  "are  connected 
with  those  happy  hours  spent  in  the  garden  or  the 
fields  with  my  father,  for  we  were  ulwuys  with 
him.  Perhaps  it  was  because  he  felt  and  saw  God  in 
everything  that  my  father’s  love  for  the  beautiful 
was  so  intense,  amounting  almost  to  a  passion.  The 
wonders  of  the  starry  heavens;  clouds  piled  in 
snowy  masses  against  the  deep  blue  sky;  snow¬ 
capped  mountains,  pink  with  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun; — these  shared  with  birds  and  their 
songs  his  ever-quick  attention.  Only  his  duty  to 
his  ageing  father  could  draw  him  away  from  his 
earlier  dream  of  making  ornithology  his  specialty.” 
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A  Sunday  School  superintendent  and  a  church 
warden,  George  Phillips  Bond  lived  again  the 
reverent  life  of  those  elder  Bonds  whose  fidelity 
for  generation  after  generation  is  preserved  in  the 
faded  parish  records  of  St.  Stephens  by  Saltash. 
Unfortunately,  no  portrait  of  him  can  be  found. 

The  efforts  made  by  this  family  to  trace  exactly 
their  ancestry  form  a  most  fascinating  story.  In 
the  Life  of  William  Crunch  Bond  by  Holden  a 
visit  of  the  Emigrant  to  Cornwall  is  described.  He 
had  read  that  Brendon  in  St.  Dominic’s,  said  to  be 
an  old  Bond  estate,  lacked  an  heir.  He  visited 
Brendon  and  found  there  a  romantic  homestead 
lying  in  Cornwall  one  mile  west  of  the  Tamar 
river.  It  was  a  stone  mansion  with  extensive  offices. 
On  one  of  its  buildings  was  cut  on  a  stone  archway 
the  figure  1066.  In  the  ancient  church  of  St. 
Dominic’s  were  shown  to  him  marble  effigies  of 
Knights  of  Brendon,  with  two  crusader  effigies  in 
marble  believed  to  be  Knights  of  Brendon.  He  was 
told  that  the  church  had  among  its  treasures  the 
original  deed  of  Brendon  from  William  the  Con¬ 
queror. 

Many  years  after  this,  William  Cranch  Bond, 
the  American  astronomer,  visited  Brendon  Manor, 
but  was  refused  admission  to  it.  He  could  only  sit 
on  stone  steps  under  an  ivy-covered  porch  and  view 
the  ancient  buildings.  He  was  told  that,  while  the 
inheritance  was  seeking  an  heir,  a  certain  Bond  in 
another  part  of  England  named  his  baby  William 
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and  got  the  property  for  the  child.  Later  still,  it 
was  divided  into  farms  and  sold  out  of  the  family. 

There  is  one  more  fruitless  pilgrimage  to  be 
recorded;  in  1887  two  sisters  from  America  went 
to  England  intent  on  visiting  the  ancient  home¬ 
stead  described  to  them  by  those  they  loved. 
Arriving  at  Saltash  by  train,  they  took  a  carriage 
and  drove  down  to  St.  Dominic,  only  a  short  drive 
even  in  those  pre-motor  days.  Reaching  their  goal 
they  saw  the  site  of  the  ancient  manor  house  on  a 
hillside  and  an  old  well;  they  sat  in  the  shade  of 
lofty  elms  planted  long  before.  The  new  farm 
house  near  was  called  "Brendon.”  The  present 
owners,  supposably  because  of  the  title,  were  great¬ 
ly  excited  by  the  visit.  An  aged  peasant  said  that, 
as  a  boy,  he  knew  the  tumble-down  manor  with 
its  many  arches. 

In  the  near-by  church  the  moist  climate  had 
obliterated  every  landmark,  under  several  careless 
vicars.  The  present  vicar  —  a  vigorous  "restorer” 

had  cleaned  out  the  old  relics.  Not  a  memorial 

window,  not  a  tablet,  no  tombs  of  crusaders  were 
left. 

The  only  figures  in  marble  were  two,  of  a 
lawyer  and  his  wife,  of  Commonwealth  date.  There 
was  a  large  wooden  chest  "of  parchments,”  but  its 
key  was  lost.  In  the  churchyard  were  stones 
marked  "Bond  of  Brendon.” 

I  have  found  only  one  note  which  could  explain 
the  genealogical  connection  between  Earth  and 
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Brendon, — the  statement  of  Jewers,  in  his  records 
of  the  Earth  family,  that,  in  1602,  Thomas  Bond 
and  Elizabeth  Brendon  were  married.  It  is  stated 
by  a  granddaughter  that  "in  18  51  the  descent  of 
the  astronomer  from  Earth  was  verified  on  appeal 
to  the  Heralds  Office  in  London.” 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lydstone  Bond,  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Bonds  of  Harvard  among  the  subscribers 
to  this  Story,  is  a  descendant  also  of  the  Bonds  of 
Watertown;  as  will  be  seen  in  another  chapter. 

Mr.  William  Cranch  Bond,  the  Fourth,  of 
Malden,  a  grandson  of  William  Cranch  Bond,  the 
Astronomer,  continues  the  mechanical  calling  of 
that  remarkable  man,  maintaining  the  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  workmanship  which  he  established.  Richard 
Fifield  Bond,  father  of  the  fourth  William,  built 
up  a  large  business  as  a  manufacturer  of  time¬ 
measuring  instruments, — among  them  the  Bond 
Spring  Governor  for  the  accurate  regulation  of 
rotary  motion,  invented  by  Richard  and  perfected 
by  the  aid  of  the  astronomer  father  and  brother. 
For  this,  he  obtained  one  of  the  highest  medals  won 
by  United  States  exhibitors  at  the  first  World’s 
Fair  in  London. 

Through  the  energy  of  his  widowed  mother,  the 
old  firm  of  William  Bond  and  Son  was  carried  on 
until  its  present  head  became  of  age,  securing  for 
it  today  the  rare  honor  of  membership  among 
Centenary  Firms  and  Corporations  of  the  United 
States. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

The  Bonds  of  Watertown 

/ 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  LINE 

The  genealogy  of  this  important  family  of 
American  Bonds  was  published  long  ago  by 
Dr.  Henry  Bond,  in  his  well-known  History  of 
Watertown,  Massachusetts;  and  its  representatives, 
men  and  women  of  the  highest  standing,  have  long 
been  accepted  as  members  by  our  patriotic  so¬ 
cieties. 

An  original  manuscript  letter  found  among  my 
own  family  papers,  however,  and  I  think  yet  un¬ 
published,  is  of  such  great  interest  that  I  quote  it 
in  its  entirety.  It  was  addressed  to  my  grandfather 
who,  when  he  gave  up  medical  practice  and  became 
the  leading  Methodist  editor,  was  frequently  ad¬ 
dressed  as  Reverend. 

"Philadelphia,  Sept.  8,  1845. 
Rev.  Thomas  E.  Bond,  M.D. 

Hear  Sir, 

I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  on  a  subject 
quite  foreign  to  your  present  engagements  and  one 
in  which  probably  you  feel  little  or  no  interest: 
viz.,  the  genealogical  line  of  the  families  of  the 
name  of  Bond  in  New  England,  nearly  all  of  whom 
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I  trace  to  William  Bond  who  settled  in  Watertown, 
Mass.,  as  early  as  1649,  and  John  Bond  who  settled 
at  the  same  time  in  Newbury  (now  Newbury  - 
port) ,  Mass. 

The  tradition  is  that  three  brothers  came  over 
from  England  at  the  same  time, — two  of  them 
were  educated,  or  physicians,  and  the  other  a 
merchant.  John,  who  settled  in  Newbury,  was  a 
physician  and  I  am  informed  that  the  eldest  son  in 
the  family  has  continued  to  be  a  physician  until 
the  last  generation. 

William,  who  settled  in  Watertown,  was  not 
engaged  in  trade,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  but  much 
in  civil  employments.  He  was  a  Captain,  after¬ 
wards  a  Justice  of  the  Peace; — often  represented 
Watertown,  and  was  several  times  elected  Speaker 
of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

Tradition  says  that  the  other  brother  (either 
Thomas  or  Henry) ,  who  was  a  physician,  went  to 
the  South  and  settled  in  Maryland  or  Virginia. 

Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  inform  me  how 
far  you  can  trace  back  your  line  of  descent,  either 
by  records  or  tradition,  and  whether  there  is  any 
tradition  in  your  family,  which  tends  to  confirm 
the  one  referred  to,  respecting  the  three  brothers. 
Where  did  the  family  first  settle, — from  whom  you 
trace  your  descent? 

It  has  occurred  to  me  as  not  improbable  that 
Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  an  eminent  physician  and 
surgeon  of  this  city,  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
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century,  and  a  native  of  Maryland,  and  yourself 
may  be  descendants  of  that  Dr.  Bond,  whom  tra¬ 
dition  says  settled  in  the  South  about  1650. 

Any  information  on  this  subject  will  be  thank¬ 
fully  received  by 

Your  respectful  and  obedient  Servant, 
Henry  Bond 

No.  1,  North  9  th  Street. 

P.S. — Perhaps  you  may  not  have  entirely  for¬ 
gotten  me,  as  I  happened  to  be  connected  with  the 
Board  of  Health  of  Philadelphia  when  you  came 
to  this  city  several  years  ago  on  a  mission  from  the 
Board  of  Health  of  Baltimore.  I  remember  the 
interview  I  had  with  you  with  much  pleasure. 
H.B.” 

In  his  History,  Dr.  Bond  traces  back  to  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  to  Jonas  and  Rose  Bond,  with  the 
tradition  of  the  Earth  arms  and  Pegasus.  As  this 
is  all  accessible  in  the  libraries,  I  need  not  repeat  it 
here. 

In  the  New  England  Historical  and  Gene  a - 
logical  Register,  many  interesting  facts  concerning 
the  life  of  Dr.  Henry  Bond  are  given, — with  his 
portrait.  He  was  President  of  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Health  for  several  years;  and  the  first 
person  from  whom  this  New  England  Society 
received  a  bequest.  His  manuscripts  were  be¬ 
queathed  elsewhere  as  a  fund  to  help  Bonds  of  his 
line  of  Watertown  to  obtain  an  education. 
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THOMAS  BOND 

This  distinguished  merchant  is  the  only  one  of 
those  featured  in  the  History  of  Watertown  who 
arrests  our  attention.  The  tribute  paid  at  his  death 
by  a  Springfield  paper  is  a  most  striking  example  of 
old-time  editorial  felicity  of  expression: — "It  is 
with  profound  regret  that  we  record  the  death  of 
one  of  our  oldest  and  most  respectable  citizens, 
Thomas  Bond,  at  the  age  of  71.  Twenty-seven 
years  ago  he  removed  to  this  town,  where  he  has 
maintained  a  character  spotless  in  its  honor  and 
radiating  in  its  discriminating  benevolence.  Though 
it  is  in  the  course  of  nature  that  a  life  leaning  so 
far  from  the  shore  of  time  over  the  ocean  of 
eternity  should  drop  its  ripened  apple  of  gold  into 
the  abyss,  we  still  weep  to  see  it  disappear;  and  miss 
it  with  sorrow  from  the  trembling  bough  which  it 
adorned  and  where  it  hung.” 

THE  PORTRAIT 

On  the  page  opposite  this  editorial  is  given  a 
beautiful  portrait  underwritten  "Thomas  Bond,” 
—  a  face  which  would  be  an  honor  to  any  gener¬ 
ation  of  my  Story.  Curious  to  relate,  a  portrait 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  the  brother  of  Dr.  Phineas, 
friend  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  absolutely  identical 
with  it  is  given  in  a  reprint  lying  before  me,  of  a 
paper  read  before  a  Southern  Maryland  Society,  by 
Dr.  Walter  A.  Wise,  of  Baltimore. 

Dr.  Wise  tells  me  that  the  College  of  Physicians 
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in  Philadelphia  assured  him,  on  enquiry,  that  the 
original,  which  they  greatly  valued,  was  that  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  1712-1784,  founder  of  surgical 
instruction  in  Philadelphia. 

Knowing  Dr.  Henry  Bond’s  long  acquaintance 
with  the  medical  affairs  of  Philadelphia,  and  his 
painstaking  way  of  weighing  evidence,  and  finding 
the  name  of  an  engraver  of  Springfield  on  the 
portrait  given  in  his  History  of  Watertown,  I  am 
of  the  belief  that  the  portrait  is  that  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Bond,  merchant,  the  "golden  apple”  of  my  quo¬ 
tation. 

This  descent  is  represented  among  Subscribers 
to  this  Story  by  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Bond,  Mr. 
Marshall  G.  Bond,  Dr.  Benjamin  D.  Bond  and  Mrs. 
L.  A.  Howard. 

FATHER  BOND,  OF  HAWAII 

Two  only  of  the  Bonds  of  my  Story  have  been 
honored  by  formal  Biographic  record, — William 
Cranch  Bond,  the  great  astronomer;  and  an  humble 
missionary  in  the  "Sandwich”  Islands.  Even  the 
name  of  the  latter  was  unknown  to  me,  until  an 
anonymous  correspondent  in  Oregon  advised  me 
to  write  to  Hawaii  for  leather  Bond  of  Kohala ,  A 
Chronicle  of  Pioneer  Life  in  Hawaii ,  Put  Together 
by  Ethel  M.  Damon.  Father  Elias  Bond,  a  native 
of  Maine,  was  of  the  fifth  generation  in  descent 
from  William  Bond  of  Watertown.  In  1840,  he 
sailed  from  Boston  with  his  young  bride,  for  the 
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Pacific;  and  six  months  later  he  reached  Hawaii. 
His  instructions  from  the  American  Board  were 
broad: — "You  are  to  aim  at  nothing  short  of 
covering  these  islands  with  fruitful  fields,  and 
pleasant  dwellings  and  schools  and  churches,  and 
of  raising  up  the  whole  people  to  an  elevated  state 
of  Christian  civilization  ...  to  introduce  and 
get  into  extended  operation  and  influence  among 
them  the  arts  and  institutions  and  usages  of  civi¬ 
lized  life.” 

This  was  a  task  that  any  man  might  be  proud 
to  measure  himself  against!  Father  Bond  soon 
found  that  crowded  preaching  services  and  pro¬ 
fessions  of  conversion  were  of  little  permanent 
value,  even  with  a  general  literacy  above  that  of 
many  districts  in  the  United  States,  as  long  as  the 
families  of  his  congregations  "herded  by  day  and 
night  in  one  small  room,  15  x  20  feet, — both  sexes, 
all  ages,  all  conditions;  because  no  native  would 
undertake  to  build  a  house  large  enough  to  allow 
of  partitions.” 

Having  defended  the  natives  against  rapacious 
chiefs;  when  commercial  profiteering  by  outsiders 
began  he  again  took  up  the  cause  of  the  natives  and 
did  not  cease  until  every  claimant  of  his  district 
"became  snugly  settled  upon  his  own  premises  with 
none  to  make  him  afraid, — an  independent  man  as 
far  as  any  law  could  make  him  such.” 

His  most  difficult  work  was  not  the  mastering 
of  the  language;  but  the  organization  of  a  "Mis- 
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sionary”  sugar  plantation,  where  the  native  work¬ 
ers  would  be  treated  as  human  beings  and  not  as 
brutes.  The  profits  he  spent  on  his  missionary 
work. 

In  his  later  years,  his  relation  to  the  government 
was  that  of  referee  in  all  matters  relating  to  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  natives.  Naturally,  he  aided  in  every 
proper  way  the  annexation  of  the  islands  to  the 
United  States.  Whatever  the  future  of  the  mixed 
race  which  has  replaced  the  pure-blood  Hawaiian, 
the  life  work  of  this  big-hearted  missionary  stands 
complete.  On  the  wall  back  of  the  pulpit  in  the 
great  stone  church  his  children  have  placed  this 
bronze  tablet: — In  memory  of  Reverend  Elias 
Bond,  D.D.,  1841-1896,  and  his  wife  Ellen  Howell 
Bond,  1841-1881,  Missionaries  to  Hawaii,  who  gave 
their  lives  in  service  to  the  Hawaiian  people  of 
Kohala ;  Upbuilders  of  Ideals  and  Resources; 
Teachers  and  Helpers  of  Men. 

DR.  BOND,  OF  HAWAII 

A  very  delightful  sequel  to  my  study  of  Father 
Bond’s  work  was  the  receipt  from  his  son,  Dr. 
Benjamin  Davis  Bond,  of  Hilo,  of  a  subscription- 
check,  and  a  complete  family  record  to  the  present 
time,  beginning  with  Colonel  William  Bond  (listed 
in  the  History  of  Watertown),  who  was  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Colonel  of  a  regiment  which  fought  at  Bunker 
Hill,  and  later  the  Colonel  of  the  25  th  Continental 
Regiment. 
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Dr.  B.  D.  Bond  is  mentioned  many  times  in  the 
biography  of  his  father;  to  which  he  contributed 
much  material.  We  see  him  as  a  little  boy  of 
five,  watching  his  father  set  up  their  first  sewing 
machine,  "which  had  come  around  the  Horn  from 
New  York.  It  would  get  heated  and  had  to  rest 
now  and  then.  Some  days  it  would  refuse  to  go 
at  all.  Nowadays,  it  would  be  described  as  tem¬ 
peramental.”  Even  the  missionary,  who  could  bear 
with  the  heathen  savages,  lost  patience  with  it. 

At  twenty,  Bennie  much  against  his  father’s 
will  sailed  for  "the  dear  fatherland,  having  a  great 
desire  to  touch  everything  there  that  is  good.”  He 
takes  up  Science  and  graduates  in  Medicine.  Later, 
beyond  the  "native  room”  where  natives  came  to 
tell  their  troubles  and  ask  advice  of  Father  Bond, 
is  a  little  "office”  where  for  forty  years  Doctor 
Benjamin  carried  on  the  (medical)  part  of  his 
father’s  ministry  with  his  father’s  spirit.  "Great 
was  the  excitement  then  the  little  new  office  was 
building  and  Bennie’s  practice  was  just  beginning.” 
When  he  married,  a  comfortable  cottage  was  built 
next  door  to  the  office. 

In  sending  his  contribution  to  my  Story,  Dr. 
Bond,  now  advancing  in  years,  writes,  "I  am  much 
interested  in  your  work;  and  will  be  greatly  dis¬ 
appointed  if  I  am  too  late  to  bring  our  branch 
into  it.” 

In  the  chapter  on  Genealogies  are  given  two 
grandchildren  of  Father  and  Mother  Bond, — Mrs. 
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Lawrence  A.  Howard  and  her  brother,  Robert 
Elias  Bond,  now  of  California.  From  the  former  I 
learn  that  Miss  Ethel  Damon,  the  author  of  Father 
Bond  of  Kohala,  is  a  granddaughter  of  Father 
Damon  of  Hawaii,  an  early  missionary  to  the 
natives.  The  book  is  a  tribute  of  affection  from 
Miss  Damon,  who  has  written  many  pageants  of 
Hawaiian  history.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Wellesley 
and  serving  during  the  World  War  in  a  clinic  in 
Belgium,  was  decorated  by  the  Queen. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


The  'Bonds  of  'Philadelphia 

» 

FOUNDERS  OF  AMERICAN  MEDICINE 

IN  the  year  1734  there  settled  in  Philadelphia  a 
young  surgeon  named  Thomas  Bond.  He  was 
a  native  of  Calvert  County,  Maryland,  where  at 
Herring  Creek  Meeting  House,  as  the  quaint 
minutes  of  the  Friends  Meeting  tell  us,  his  father 
Richard  Bond,  in  the  year  1702, — Did  in  the 
presence  of  God  and  this  Assembly  stand  up  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  example  of  Holy  Men  of  God 
Recorded  in  the  scriptures  of  the  Truth,  and  de¬ 
clare  as  followeth,  "Friends,  I  do  here  in  the 
presence  of  God  Before  you  his  People  take  Eliza¬ 
beth  Chew  to  be  my  wife  promising  with  God’s 
Assistance  to  be  a  loving  husband  until  Death  do 
us  separate”;  and  Elizabeth  did  then  and  there 
stand  up  and  make  an  answering  declaration. 

In  the  list  of  twenty-six  witnesses,  male  and 
female,  there  is  no  Bond  name,  which  certainly 
suggests  that  Richard  was  a  man  without  any  Bond 
relations  in  Calvert  County. 

Elizabeth  had  stood  up  before  the  meeting  in 
1692,  and  been  united  to  another  young  planter, 
Benjamin  Chew  of  the  Herring  Creek  neighbor- 
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hood,  who  died  a  few  years  later  leaving  one  son, 
Samuel.  The  Thomas  Book  says  that  Samuel  be¬ 
came  Dr.  Samuel  Chew  of  Maidstone  (now  known 
as  Fair  Haven) ,  a  famous  "fighting  Quaker.” 

Elizabeth  Benson  Chew  (Bond)  was  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Harrison,  a  prominent  Southern 
Maryland  planter.  By  her  second  husband  she  had 
a  large  family  of  whom  Thomas,  Phineas,  and 
John  became  doctors  of  note; — Doctor  John  Bond 
remaining  in  Calvert  County,  the  ancestor  of  a 
distinguished  family  there.  There  are  indications 
that  the  half-brothers  lived  in  the  utmost  harmony; 
and  I  have  a  feeling  that  the  mother  who  produced 
such  sons  by  her  two  marriages  was  an  altogether 
exceptional  woman. 

Settling  in  Philadelphia  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  years,  young  Dr.  Thomas  Bond  became  its 
leading  surgeon,  being  bold  and  aggressive  in  his 

operations  and  moving  in  the  most  exclusive  circles 
of  its  Society. 

His  training  in  the  medical  arts  seems  to  have 
been  obtained  from  the  instructions  of  a  Southern 
Maryland  practitioner,  Dr.  Alexander  Hamilton, 
finishing,  it  is  said,  in  Europe.  Dr.  Hamilton  was 
a  native  of  Scotland,  a  cousin  of  Dr.  Hamilton  the 
professor  of  anatomy  and  botany  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow.  Dr.  Hamilton  of  Annapolis  was  an 
eminent  and  learned  physician,  a  man  of  strict 
honor  and  integrity,  of  a  friendly,  benevolent  dis¬ 
position  and  a  most  cheerful,  facetious  companion 
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among  his  friends.  He  founded  the  famous  Tues¬ 
day  Club  and  was  its  secretary  and  orator.  His 
greatest  claim  upon  posterity  is  his  Itinerarium,  an 
account  of  a  horseback  journey  through  the  col¬ 
onies  in  1744, — a  description  of  the  other  wayfarers 
and  their  odd  ways. 

As  there  was  no  medical  school  in  America  at 
this  date,  unless  Thomas  obtained  one  in  Europe 
he  must  have  had  no  degree. 

His  younger  brother,  Dr.  Phineas  Bond,  a  phy¬ 
sician  rather  than  a  surgeon,  was  of  a  different  type. 
He  had  added  to  such  "preceptorship”  as  he  may 
have  obtained  from  Dr.  Hamilton,  studies  in 
Leyden,  Edinburgh,  Paris  and  London;  so  that  he 
was  the  peer  of  any  medical  immigrant  to  America, 
of  whom  there  were  not  a  few  in  those  days  in 
both  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 

There  are  reasons  to  believe  that  while  Dr. 
Thomas  Bond  was  American  all  through,  Dr. 
Phineas  Bond  preserved  to  the  end  the  feeling  that 
he  was  a  British  citizen  sojourning  for  life  in  the 
colonies:  an  attitude  maintained  by  several  Bonds 
of  my  Story. 

Practising  together  in  Philadelphia,  the  brothers 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  great  Benjamin 
Franklin;  and  Thomas  was  until  his  death  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
founded  by  that  intellectual  giant, — Benjamin 
Franklin  being  its  President. 

During  the  height  of  their  prosperity,  the 
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brothers  with  the  pioneer  instinct  of  their  race 
became  possessed  of  the  conviction  that  they  ought 
to  place  medical  education  in  America  on  a  plane 
with  that  of  Europe.  Thomas  moved  first,  at¬ 
tempting  to  raise  funds  for  establishing  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  a  hospital  with  teaching  facilities.  He  failed 
and  was  much  discouraged,  but  his  friend  Benjamin 
Franklin  brought  to  bear  his  immense  influence 
and,  with  the  aid  of  a  grant  of  two  thousand 
pounds  from  the  Colonial  Assembly,  benevolent 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  assembled  the  necessary 
money  and  in  1751  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  was 
chartered.  This  movement  has  been  accredited  to 
Franklin;  but  he  distinctly  ascribes  it  to  Dr.  Bond. 

There,  in  1766,  Dr.  Thomas  Bond  delivered  the 
first  regular  course  of  clinical  lectures  ever  given 
in  America.  His  opening  lecture  to  thirty  students 
has  been  preserved.  "I  purpose  herewith/’  he  said, 
"to  show  you  all  the  operations  of  surgery,  and 
endeavor,  from  the  experiences  of  thirty  years,  to 
introduce  you  to  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
acute  diseases  of  your  country;  in  order  to  which 
I  shall  put  up  a  complete  meteorological  apparatus 
and  endeavor  to  inform  you  of  all  the  known 
properties  of  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  us, 
and  the  effect  its  frequent  variations  produce  on 
animal  bodies;  and  confirm  the  doctrine  by  an 
exact  register  of  the  weather  and  of  the  prevailing 
diseases,  both  here  and  in  the  neighboring  prov¬ 
inces.”  This  was  not  the  attitude  of  a  mere 
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operator,  but  of  a  broad  and  intelligent  thinker. 

On  objection  before  the  Assembly  that  the 
salaries  of  the  doctors  would  consume  all  the  appro¬ 
priation,  "Doctors  Lloyd  Zachary,  Thomas  Bond 
and  Phineas  Bond  offered  their  services  gratis  for 
three  years.” 

From  this  modest  beginning  there  developed, 
largely  it  seems  under  the  influence  of  Dr.  Phineas 
Bond,  the  first  medical  school  in  our  country;  by 
which  in  1768  (after  attendance  on  three  courses 
of  lectures  in  this  Collegium  et  Academia  Phila- 
delphiensis)  was  given  to  Dr.  John  Archer,  of 
Harford  County,  Maryland,  its  only  degree  of 
M.B.,  the  first  medical  diploma  ever  given  in 
America.  This  is  now  in  our  Medical  Library  in 
Baltimore. 

The  Publication  of  the  Provincial  Society  states 
also  that  "Dr.  Thomas  Bond  inaugurated  at  his 
hospital  in  Philadelphia  a  new  era  in  the  treatment 
of  the  insane;  who  now  began  to  be  considered  as 
sufferers  whom  it  is  possible  to  relieve;  rather  than 
as  criminals  whom  it  is  necessary  to  restrain.”  This 
was,  of  course,  before  the  famous  experiments  in 
the  Paris  asylums  following  the  French  Revolution. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  Dr.  Phineas  Bond 
was  spared  the  great  catastrophe  of  the  American 
Revolution,  having  died  in  1773. 

During  that  great  political  upheaval,  Dr. 
Thomas  Bond,  now  over  sixty  years  of  age,  con¬ 
tinued  in  honor,  as  a  surgeon  to  the  American 
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armies.  He  took  part  in  the  organization  of  hospi¬ 
tal  services  and  at  one  time  offered  to  come  to 
Maryland  for  that  purpose.  In  this  noble  work  he 
had  a  worthy  rival  in  his  son,  Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  Jr. 

In  1784,  Dr.  Bond  senior  died  full  of  honors, 
and  was  buried  in  the  now  historic  churchyard  of 
Old  Christ  Church.  No  medical  man  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,”  says  Wistar,  1  ever  left  behind  him  a  higher 
character  for  progress  and  sagacity,  or  for  the 
amiable  qualities  of  the  heart.” 

THE  DESCENDANTS  OF  DR.  THOMAS  BOND 

Or.  Thomas  Bond  married,  in  1735,  Susannah 
Roberts  of  Pennsylvania.  They  had  seven  children. 
Thomas,  the  eldest  son,  followed  his  father’s  pro¬ 
fession.  Ten  years  after  his  father’s  death  he  left 
Philadelphia  and  was  lost  sight  of.  Recently,  a 
century  after  his  death,  a  coffin  with  his  name  was 
found  in  pulling  down  an  old  Presbyterian  church 
in  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  where  he  had  died 
on  a  visit. 

Elizabeth,  his  sister,  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Bond,  senior,  married  in  1765,  Dr.  John  Martin  of 
Talbot  County,  Maryland.  Their  son,  the  Hon¬ 
orable  W llliam  Bond  Martin,  who  fell  mortally 
wounded  in  a  duel,  was  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  Marylanders  of  his  time.  A  representative 
of  this  family  in  the  present  generation  is  Mrs. 
Prescott  Lunt,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  one  of  the 
subscribers  to  this  Story.  Another  descendant  is 
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senior  member  of  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan,  the 
international  financiers. 

THE  DESCENDANTS  OF  DR.  PHINEAS  BOND 

In  some  respects  even  greater  interest  attaches 
to  the  descendants  of  this  physician  than  to  those 
of  his  more  famous  brother,  Thomas.  Phineas, 
Junior,  had  noble  ancestry  on  his  mother’s  side. 
Williamina  Moore  (Bond)  was  the  great-grand¬ 
daughter  of  David,  the  Fifth  Earl  of  Wemiss, 
Scotland.  The  Gentleman's  Magazine ,  for  1809, 
has  an  extensive  eulogy  of  her.  Phineas  did  not 
adopt  his  father’s  calling,  but  took  up  the  Law. 
He  went  to  Europe  to  study. 

Returning  to  Philadelphia,  young  Phineas  was, 
with  other  Quakers,  arrested  in  1777  'Tor  refusing 
to  stay  in  their  homes,  to  refrain  from  correspond¬ 
ing  with  or  giving  aid  to  the  enemy,  to  give 
allegiance  to  their  State  and  disown  their  allegiance 
to  the  British  King.” 

Phineas  was  not  sent  into  imprisonment  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  with  the  others,  but  without  giving  parole 
was  permitted  his  freedom  in  Philadelphia.  I  sup¬ 
pose  his  uncle,  Dr.  Bond,  and  his  sister’s  husband, 
the  distinguished  General  Cadwalader,  guaranteed 
his  good  behavior.  When  the  British  occupied 
Philadelphia,  Phineas  and  his  unmarried  sisters 
showed  openly  their  Tory  leanings  and  became  very 
popular  with  the  young  British  officers.  In  the 
Mischianza,  which  was  gotten  up  by  the  officers  as 
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a  parting  testimonial  to  the  deposed  General  Howe, 
two  of  the  Tory  ladies  for  whose  favors  the  knights 
contended  in  the  tournament  were  Miss  Bond  and 
Miss  B.  Bond.  I  have  from  an  old  publication  of 
Bailly,  Banks  and  Biddle  a  copy  of  a  silhouette  of 
Phineas  Bond  cut  by  Major  Andre.  The  delicate 
refinement  of  the  features  is  very  striking. 

THE  MISCHIANZA 

The  Mischianza  is  perhaps  the  only  instance  of 
a  genuine  mediaeval  tournament  ever  given  in 
America,  and  if  it  had  not  occurred  during  a  period 
of  war  would  have  figured  largely  in  our  memories 
of  colonial  days.  Lossing  gives  a  letter  written 
home  by  Andre  containing  a  most  minute  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it. 

The  field  was  450  feet  square,  lined  by  soldiers. 
The  tournament  was  conducted,  he  says,  after  the 
customs  and  ordinances  of  ancient  chivalry,  with 
lists,  heralds,  challenges,  marshall  and  accoutre¬ 
ments  of  men  and  horses.  Seven  "Knights  of  the 
Blended  Rose”  in  ancient  habits  of  white  and  red 
silk,  on  gray  horses,  took  the  lists  against  all  comers 
in  defence  of  the  preeminence  of  their  ladies,  and 
seven  "Knights  of  the  Burning  Mountain”  in  black 
and  orange,  on  black  horses,  disputed  in  favor  of 
their  ladies. 

First,  the  knights  of  each  party  in  full  gallop 
broke  their  lances  on  the  blazoned  shields  of  their 
opponents.  Then  they  battled  again,  firing  their 
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pistols.  Then  they  charged  and  fought  with 
swords.  Finally,  the  leaders  of  the  two  bands 
thrust  into  the  middle  of  the  melee  and  duelled 
furiously  until  the  Marshall  parted  them,  declaring 
that  all  of  their  ladies  were  satisfied  with  the  proofs 
of  their  devotion. 

A  ball  followed  in  a  ballroom  decorated  in  blue 
and  rosepink  and  bordered  by  eighty-five  mirrors 
loaned  from  Philadelphia  homes.  (Miss  Christiana 
Bond  states  that  she  saw  a  number  of  these  mirrors 
in  the  Chew  house,  at  Germantown,  with  frames 
still  white  as  they  had  been  painted  for  the 
Mischianza) ,  then  fireworks  were  set  off;  and  a 
banquet  followed  in  a  hitherto  concealed  hall 
bordered  by  mirrors. 

Andre,  "The  Pride  of  the  British  Army,”  who 
did  much  of  the  artistic  work,  and  is  buried  near 
the  Poets  Corner  in  Westminster  Abbey,  says  in 
his  letter  quoted  above  that  it  was  "the  most 
splendid  entertainment  ever  given  by  an  army  to 
its  general.” 

After  peace  was  declared,  Phineas  Bond  served 
many  years  as  British  Consul  for  Middle  and 
Southern  States,  at  Philadelphia, — very  indus¬ 
triously,  as  his  official  reports  show.  The  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine  for  1815  notes  his  death.  His 
memorial  tablet  is  in  the  Temple  Church,  London. 

The  publication  just  quoted,  of  Bailey  Banks 
and  Biddle  ( Heraldry  in  America)  of  the  Crests, 
etc.,  they  engraved  for  old  Philadelphia  families, 
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gives  the  signet  ring  of  Phineas  Bond,  bearing  the 
Pegasus  with  starry  wings. 

Two  nieces  of  Phineas,  Junior,  Frances  Cad- 
walader  and  Nancy  Travis,  successively  married 
Lord  Erskine,  of  Restormel  Castle;  and  from  the 
former  of  these  two  marriages  are  descended  the 
present  Lord  Erskine  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  Miss 
Cochran,  of  Philadelphia  (a  granddaughter  of 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Dr.  Phineas  Bond) ,  wrote 
me  some  years  ago  that  pieces  of  old  silver  of  Lady 
Erskine  bearing  the  Chevron  and  Bezants  of  Earth, 
were  then,  with  the  signet  of  Phineas  just  described, 
in  the  possession  of  Travis  Cochran,  Esquire,  of 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Samuel  Shober  is  of  this  descent 
(see  chapter  XXVII).  The  Maryland  branch  is 
represented  by  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Cadwalader,  of 
Joppa. 


CHAPTER  XIX 
' Bonds  of  the  Forest 


PETER  I,  THE  IMMIGRANT 

In  the  memorable  year  of  our  Lord,  1660,  when 
Charles  the  Second  was  called  to  the  throne  and 
Thomas  Bond  of  Peckham  was  rising  to  great 
fortune,  the  first  Bond  of  my  own  ancestral  line 
appeared  in  Maryland, — Peter  Bond,  Immigrant — 
as  the  ancient  records  preserved  at  Annapolis  have 
it.  That  among  about  a  dozen  colonists  of  this 
family  name,  Peter  alone  is  so  designated,  indicates 
that  he  came  of  his  own  free  will  and  at  his  own 
expense. 

The  colony  of  Maryland  was  still  in  its  infancy, 
having  attained  only  its  twenty-fifth  year;  yet 
within  its  borders  was  what  could  probably  be 
found  nowhere  else  on  earth,  freedom  of  conscience 
and  liberty  of  action,  under  the  rule  of  the  elder 
Calverts.  The  sturdy  independence  of  the  colonists 
which  baffled  the  efforts  of  the  Calverts  to  establish 
aristocracy  here,  was  mingled  with  a  spirit  of 
tolerance  which  pervaded  the  whole  community. 

Peter,  the  Immigrant,  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  a  most  thrifty 
sect  which  helped  largely  to  build  colonial  Mary- 
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land.  In  England  they  had  experienced  or  affected 
a  peculiar  quaking  or  shaking  during  their  religious 
discourses  which  gave  them  the  nick-name  of 
Quakers. 

A  respectable  merchant  of  Bristol,  ancestor  of 
Christiana  Birckhead  (Bond) ,  becoming  a  Friend, 
was  particularly  troublesome  to  the  magistrates 
from  his  strenuous  "testimonies”  against  Churchly 
tithes  and  rites,  and  was  by  their  persecutions 
driven  from  England  to  seek  a  new  home  in  Mary¬ 
land.  "Wherefore  do  you  quake?”  asked  a  magis¬ 
trate  of  him.  "Is  it  from  fear?  Or  are  you  cold?” 
"I  neither  fear  nor  suffer  cold,”  he  answered,  "but 
I  greatly  fear  and  tremble  with  awe  in  the  presence 
of  God!  At  the  end  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
jails  were  overcrowded  with  these  exemplary 
citizens,  who  were  confounded  with  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  Anabaptists  by  the  magistrates.  The  more 
they  were  persecuted,  the  more  they  "testified”  and 
"quaked”  in  holy  awe;  and  the  more  they  increased 
in  numbers  throughout  England.  Down  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  as  the  founder  of  the  sect,  George  Fox,  tells 
us  in  his  diary,  there  were  great  numbers  of  con¬ 
verts;  and  Besse  and  other  annalists  give  the  names 
of  many  Bonds  among  them  as  "prisoners  for  the 
truth.”  Some  of  them  seem  to  have  been  of  the 
Earth  descent.  From  Pepys  and  others  we  learn 
that  not  only  religious  people  but  many  politicians 
felt  at  this  period  that  England  was  rushing  to  ruin. 
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Some  one  had  to  protest  strongly,  to  rouse  the 
nation  to  its  danger. 

Peter  the  Immigrant  arrived  in  Maryland  with 
the  very  first  wave  of  a  great  Quaker  emigration 
from  England.  In  this  land  of  little  ritual  and  no 
tithes  his  relations  with  the  government  were  very 
friendly.  Nine  years  after  arrival,  he  is  repaid  by 
the  authorities  a  considerable  amount  of  tobacco 
(the  local  currency)  for  services  of  a  nature  not 
specified;  and  again,  in  1678,  for  services,  not  mili¬ 
tary,  to  the  government  in  a  brief  war  with  the 
Indians. 

A  FRONTIERSMAN 

Ten  years  after  this,  Peter  becomes  a  planter. 
Passing  by  Annapolis  on  the  Severn  river,  with  its 
not  over-friendly  colony  of  Puritan  refugees  from 
Virginia,  he  presses  on  with  the  Quakers  to  the 
very  frontier  of  civilization,  and  in  the  forests 
along  the  Patapsco  he  blazes  upon  the  trees  with 
his  axe  his  claim  of  three  hundred  and  one  acres, 
to  be  recorded  as  "Bond’s  Forest”  on  the  Kent  Rolls 
of  Lord  Baltimore. 

The  beauty  of  the  primeval  forests  bordering 
the  broad  estuary  of  the  Patapsco  has  departed  for¬ 
ever;  but  in  Peter’s  day  the  open  woods  carpeted 
with  the  fallen  leaves  and  mould  of  millenniums, 
roamed  by  deer  and  great  flocks  of  wild  turkeys, 
the  ancient  hunting  reserve  of  Indian  tribes,  must 
have  been  a  sight  to  delight  the  eye. 

On  Deep  Creek,  Peter  would  build  his  little 
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wharf  and  tie  up  his  sail  boat.  Farther  back,  near 
one  of  the  Indian  trails  leading  southward  (for,  as 
I  have  shown  in  my  Guide  to  Baltimore ,  in  every 
direction  through  the  forests  these  trails  led,  to  be 
developed  later  by  the  settlers  into  packroads  and 
highways) ,  and  not  far  from  a  cool  spring  of 
perennial  water,  he  would  erect  his  modest  home 
of  notched  logs,  sheathing,  and  shingles  hewn  in 
the  woods,  with  the  broad  outside  chimney  found 
in  every  pioneer  colonial  house. 

It  was  a  very  modest  homestead,  but  there  was 
peace  in  the  deep  woods;  and  doubtless  Alice  his 
wife  (who  could  write  her  name  in  a  fair  hand  in 
the  deeds  after  her  husband’s)  made  the  log  cottage 
beautiful  with  trailing  vines  from  the  woods.  She 
would  have  a  garden  of  flowers  and  vegetables;  and 
Peter,  in  those  happy  days  of  financial  freedom, 
could  at  any  time  gather  a  boat  load  of  fragrant 
dried  tobacco  from  his  outhouse  (for  men  grew 
their  own  money  then)  and  sail  with  it  round  to 
Annapolis  for  supplies. 

There  were  no  millionaires  in  early  colonial 
Maryland.  The  settler  aimed  to  bring  up  a  family 
of  sturdy,  industrious  boys  and  girls  helpful  in  field 
and  home,  and  to  start  them  in  married  life, — each 
with  a  log  house  and  a  little  plantation  in  the 
cleared  forest.  The  young  husband  could  wield  his 
own  axe  and  cure  his  own  tobacco  grown  among 
the  tree-stumps,  and  sail  with  his  surplus  to  the 
great  ocean  ships  anchored  farther  down  the  Bay. 
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But  where  was  this  first  homestead  of  our 
family  in  Maryland, — this  tract  described  on  the 
Kent  Rolls  as  lying  "on  ye  head  of  Stony  Creek  at 
Deep  Creek  in  Patapsco”?  No  one  knew! 

Peter,  settling  first  as  a  planter  of  Anne 
Arundel  County,  died  a  planter  of  Baltimore 
County.  Peter,  they  told  me,  must  have  sold  the 
Forest  and  taken  up  new  grants. 

I  was  not  satisfied.  I  must  find  the  old  home¬ 
stead,  must  visit  it,  must  mark  it  somehow  as  a 
shrine  for  Bond  pilgrims  of  all  future  generations! 

My  search  extended  over  several  years.  I  found 
that  in  1698  the  boundary  between  Anne  Arundel 
and  the  newly  formed  Baltimore  County  ran 
"westward  (from  the  present  Gibson’s  Island) 
along  the  Mountain  Road  to  Wm.  Hawkins’  Path; 
thence  to  Jo.  Lockett’s  Path;  thence,  leaving  the 
Road  by  a  line  west  to  Wm.  Glade’s  Path;  thence, 
west  between  the  draught  of  the  Magothy  and 
Patapsco  to  a  Mountain  of  White  Stone  Rock;  still 
continuing  west  to  a  road  going  to  Patapsco  to 
Peter  Bond’s  to  two  marked  trees  as  aforesaid; 
thence  west  to  the  main  road  to  Patapsco  Ferry.” 

Peter,  I  learned,  had  not  moved  to  Baltimore 
County,  but  Baltimore  County  had  moved  to  him, 
after  his  settlement,  and  taken  in  the  "Forest,” 
where  he  lived  and  died. 

Encouraged  in  my  search,  I  finally,  in  the  land 
office  at  Annapolis,  located  the  homestead,  with  its 
survey  and  its  history  to  the  present  day.  In  1709, 
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three  years  after  Peter’s  death,  it  was  re-surveyed 
and  sold  out  of  the  family  "with  woods,  under¬ 
woods,  timber  and  timber  trees,  houses,  outhouses, 
gardens,  orchards,  cornfields,  pastures,  ferries, 
marshes,  copches,  sedges,  ways,  easements,  etc.” 

Again,  in  1802,  it  was  surveyed  for  division, — 
the  eastward  half  going  to  John  Williams.  The 
white  oak  from  which  Peter’s  survey  had  started 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  years  before,  was  still 
standing  and  alive,  and  a  stone  was  now  placed  at 
its  foot  for  future  surveys. 

Last  Autumn,  I  visited  the  ancient  Bond’s 
Forest  at  the  head  of  Stony  Creek,  where  there  is 
now  a  cottage  development.  I  found  but  a  little 
distance  from  the  Mountain  road,  now  a  fine  State 
road,  the  old  Williams  place,  the  eastern  half  of  the 
Forest,  with  an  ancient  graveyard  on  a  hillock  near 
by  shaded  with  evergreen  trees  and  deep  underfoot 
with  pine  needles.  There,  are  the  lichen-covered 
head-stones  of  a  century, — the  earliest,  marked 
"Williams”  and  dated  1804,  two  years  after  the 
division-line  was  surveyed. 

In  what  little  God’s  Acre  the  Immigrant  was 
buried,  is  "now  unknowe.”  The  colonial  frontiers¬ 
man  was  content  to  be  laid,  as  was  the  custom  in 
ancient  Cornwall,  in  some  quiet  spot  under  the 
trees  where  he  had  loved  to  rest  at  the  end  of  the 
day’s  toil.  As  like  as  not,  it  was  on  this  hillock 
among  the  pines. 

It  would  be  easy  from  the  surveys  on  record, 
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to  trace  out  the  bounds  of  the  old  Forest;  and  I 
hope  that  somewhere  within  its  limits,  overlooking 
the  broad  expanse  of  beautiful  Stony  Creek,  will 
rise  a  simple  memorial  for  home-comings  of  Bonds 
of  Earth  from  every  quarter  of  this  continent. 


CHAPTER  XX 

Tionds  of  the  Forest 


PETER  THE  SECOND 

Peter  the  Immigrant  and  his  wife  Alice  had 
done  well.  Of  their  four  boys,  Peter  II  in- 
herited  at  his  father  s  death  the  "Forest”  home¬ 
stead.  Thomas,  William  and  John  each  received 
one  hundred  acres  of  a  carefully  chosen  tract 
named  "Harris  His  Trust”  at  the  head  of  Bush 
river,  a  broad  estuary  in  what  is  now  Harford 
County, — small  inheritances,  but  near  the  great 
north  and  south  artery  of  colonial  traffic,  once  the 
Trail  of  the  Seneca  Indians. 

The  affection  which  existed  between  the  four 
brothers  is  shown  by  an  additional  deed  from  Peter 
confirming  the  legacy  to  his  younger  brothers. 

I  am  tempted  to  condense  my  after-story  in 
the  inimitable  style  of  him  who  told  in  the  long 
ago  of  the  generations  of  Noah, — "These  four, 
Peter,  Thomas,  William  and  John  were  the  sons  of 
Peter  the  Immigrant,  and  of  these  was  the  whole 
United  States  of  America  overspread.” 

Wilson  Cary,  the  genealogist,  in  a  manuscript 
series  of  notes  preserved  by  the  Maryland  Historical 
Society,  has  with  infinite  pains  followed  these  four 
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sons  for  several  generations,  gleaning  from  Parish 
records,  old  wills,  legal  documents,  etc.,  names  and 
dates.  Unfortunately,  his  notes  come  down  only 
to  the  great-grandparents  of  the  present  generation, 
leaving  in  many  cases  a  difficult  gap  which  calls 
still  for  much  toilsome  research. 

In  presenting  clearly  the  descent  of  these 
families,  where  as  many  as  twelve  children  were 
not  unusual,  it  is  necessary  to  use  careful  discrimi¬ 
nation.  A  sketch  will  be  given  of  each  of  the  four 
sons  of  the  immigrant;  and  then  those  lines  of  their 
children  will  be  traced  which  have  one  or  more 
representatives  among  the  subscribers  and  helpers 
who  have  cooperated  with  me  in  this  Story. 

After  his  father’s  death,  Peter  II  continued  to 
live  with  his  widowed  mother  in  the  old  Forest. 
After  the  young  widow,  as  was  inevitable  in  those 
lonely  plantation  days,  made  a  second  marriage  to 
a  man  named  Washington  and  speedily  secured  a 
"joint”  separation  from  him,  her  dutiful  son  took 
care  of  her;  and  marrying  Elinor  Gwynn,  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  Indian  trader,  he  sold  the 
old  homestead  and  settled  on  a  plantation  brought 
him  by  his  wife,  farther  up  the  Patapsco,  where 
the  Seneca  Trail  or  Great  Eastern  Road  crossed 
Gwynn’s  Falls. 

On  this  new  plantation,  named  New  Town,  he 
seems  to  have  laid  out  one  of  those  prospective 
cities  so  familiar  to  students  of  our  colonial  his¬ 
tory;  and,  according  to  an  old  chart  which  I  found, 
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it  attained  to  a  village  of  a  dozen  houses.  In  after 
years,  Peter  and  Elinor  built  themselves  a  new 
house  there,  giving  up  their  former  home  to  her 
aged  parents. 

Peter  II  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  high 
standing  in  the  community.  The  records  show  that 
he  sat  twice  as  a  Representative  in  the  Lower  House 
of  the  General  Assembly.  Dying  in  middle  man¬ 
hood,  he  left  a  great  landed  property  in  four  plan¬ 
tations  to  his  six  sons,  Richard,  William,  Peter, 
John,  Thomas,  and  Benjamin.  (Very  curiously, 
these  personal  names,  except  the  last,  are  all  found 
in  the  family  at  Holwood  in  the  Heralds  Visitation 
of  1620.) 

In  Peter’s  will  appears  the  blight  of  African 
slavery  which,  by  the  dearth  of  servants,  was  forced 
upon  even  the  unwilling  Quakers.  "I  give  and 
bequeath  to  my  son  Richard  my  negro  girl,  Nell; 
and  her  increase,  if  any  happens,  to  my  younger 
children,  the  first  to  Thomas,  and  then  successive¬ 
ly  till  each  have  one;  and  all  to  tarry  with  their 
mother  until  they  be  three  years  of  age.”  I  have 
found  many  such  wills  in  our  Court  House. 

Peter’s  family  were  very  prominent  in  the  old 
Saint  Thomas  church,  originally  founded  as  a 
Chapel  of  Ease  on  the  path  of  the  Rangers  whose 
"Garrison”  still  stands,  from  which  their  com¬ 
panies  patrolled  the  forests  on  weekdays  northeast 
to  the  Susquehanna  and  southward  toward  the 
Potomac  against  Indian  incursions.  For  several 
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generations,  the  Bonds  appear  on  the  records  as 
contributors  or  Vestrymen. 

They  were  all  tobacco  planters  by  hereditary 
instinct  and  spread  northward  and  westward  into 
the  wooded  uplands,  turning  them  into  plantations: 
until  their  growing  dislike  of  slavery  and  the  com¬ 
petition  of  German-speaking  immigrants,  trained 
in  Europe  to  intensive  farming,  drove  their  young 
men  to  the  fallow  Free-States  forming  north  of  the 
Ohio  river. 

Ever  on  the  advancing  frontier,  that  home  of 
independence  which  gave  us  Jefferson  and  Lincoln, 
these  young  Bonds  of  successive  generations  trekked 
westward  as  far  as  Oregon  and  northward  to 
Michigan, — preserving  always  the  same  type  of 
sturdy  integrity  and  progressiveness,  no  matter 
what  fortune  awaited  them.  A  few  came  back  into 
Maryland,  where  their  descendants  are  still  farm¬ 
ing,  unknowingly,  bits  of  the  plantations  cleared 
in  the  primeval  forests  by  their  forefathers. 

Mr.  Thomas  K.  Bond  writes  me  that  Mordecai 
Bond,  an  emigrant  to  the  West,  and  father  of  Rev. 
Henry  Pope  Bond,  was  of  this  descent. 

PETER  THE  THIRD 

Of  the  six  sons  of  Peter  II  and  Elinor  Gwynn 
(Bond) ,  the  descendants  of  three  appear  in  this 
Story, — Peter  the  Third,  Richard,  and  John.  (I 
think  that  Richard  H.  Bond,  whom  I  list  as 
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descendant  of  Richard,  was  through  Ann  Cockey 
Ford  (Bond)  descended  'also  from  Richard’s 
brother,  Thomas.  I  have  letters  also  which  show 
that  M.  B.  Wilson  and  Eugene  Trimble  Wilson  of 
London,  Ohio,  are  descended  from  Benjamin,  son 
of  Peter  II,  but  I  have  failed  to  reach  them.) 

To  Peter  III,  who  inherited  from  his  father 
one-half  of  the  fine  plantation  called  Bond’s  Pleas¬ 
ant  Hills,  now  in  the  western  section  of  Baltimore 
City,  I  have  traced  back  several  of  the  subscribers 
to  my  Story.  Peter  III  had  twelve  children  who 
grew  to  maturity,  and  his  eldest  son,  Samuel,  had 
a  like  number.  Our  interest,  however,  lies  with  a 
younger  son,  Christopher,  a  considerable  farmer  of 
Frederick  County  (or  of  Carroll  County) ,  Mary¬ 
land.  He  had  only  seven  sons,  six  of  whom 
emigrated  to  Ohio,— Larkin,  Christopher,  John 
Charles,  Joshua,  Henry  and  Shadrach. 

THOMAS  ROLLINS  BOND 

The  seventh  son,  another  Peter,  called  in  the 
old  deeds  "Gentleman,”  was  a  farmer  of  Frederick 
County.  Of  his  six  children,  the  youngest,  Cor¬ 
nelius  became  a  wealthy  farmer  in  the  old  home 
County.  He  restored  the  family  standard,  leaving 
fourteen  children.  One  of  his  sons,  Thomas  Rollins 
Bond,  has  become  one  of  the  largest  real  estate 
developers  in  Maryland. 

Realizing  the  fine  possibilities  of  Gibson’s 
Island  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  at  the  tip  of  the 
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peninsula  where  Peter  the  Immigrant  took  up  his 
Forest,  Thomas  Rollins  Bond  waited  for  years  until 
all  of  the  three  farms  which  were  there  should  be 
for  sale  at  the  same  time.  Seizing  then  his  oppor¬ 
tunity,  he  threw  the  savings  of  his  lifetime  into  its 
purchase,  and  initiated  its  development  into  one  of 
the  finest  waterside  clubs  in  America. 

CORNELIUS  BOND  OF  COLORADO 

My  letters  from  descendants  of  those  six  sons 
of  Christopher  Bond,  who  emigrated  to  Ohio, 
afford  striking  examples  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  memory  of  one’s  ancestry  may  be  lost.  A  letter 
from  Mr.  Thomas  Bond,  of  S.  Kullford,  Ohio,  a 
son  of  one  of  these  six,  speaks  of  the  old  Maryland 
family  home.  After  listing  the  six  emigrants  and 
their  descendants,  he  says: — "I  want  to  go  back  to 
Frederick  County  fair;  and  to  Beaver  Dam  love 
feast.”  A  letter  from  the  son  (Thomas  of  Fair- 
view)  of  another  of  the  six,  again  lists  the 
descendants. 

Yet  in  a  recent  letter  to  me,  Cornelius  Howard 
Bond,  a  successful  man  of  affairs  and  grandson  of 
another  of  the  six  emigrant  brothers  writes,  "I  am 
very  sorry  that  I  am  not  in  position  to  give  you 
definite  information  as  to  the  early  history  of  the 
Ohio  branch  of  the  Bond  family.  At  the  time  I 
came  west  (to  Colorado),  this  would  have  been 
an  easy  matter;  but  like  most  young  persons,  I  did 
not  consider  it  important  and  now  it  would  be 
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very  difficult.  My  father’s  name  was  Joshua  Hood 
and  my  grandfather’s  was  Joshua.” 

Through  the  letters  just  quoted,  it  was  easy  to 
restore  this  tradition;  and  both  Cornelius  and  his 
younger  sister,  Miss  Maude  A.  Bond,  are  subscribers 
to  my  Story. 

All  virtues  have  their  penalties.  To  the  extreme 
modesty  of  the  Bond  temperament  is  due  the 
absence  of  their  names  from  the  annals  of  the  great. 
The  sister  wrote  me  later,  "I  do  not  think  Cornelius 
told  you  anything  about  himself.  He  has  been  a 
prominent  figure  in  Colorado;  was  sheriff  of 
Larimee  County  for  six  years;  then  one  of  the 
promoters  of  Estes  Park  (a  famous  mountain  resort 
near  Denver)  ;  then,  for  three  years,  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.” 

"I  am  glad  to  say,”  she  continues,  "that  I  do  not 
know  of  a  Bond  who  has  been  a  disgrace  to  the 
name.  There  have  been  more  farmers,  as  was  my 
own  father,  than  any  other  occupation.  Some  of 
them  were  large  landholders  in  Iowa  and  Missouri.” 
On  cross-questioning  Mr.  Bond,  I  got  the  brief 
statement,  "I  came  to  Estes  Park  in  1905;  bought 
the  property  and  laid  out  the  Town,  that  is  now  a 
very  modern  village  having  a  summer  population 
of  several  thousands.” 

The  chief  attraction  of  Estes  Park  is  not  in  the 
Village,  but  in  the  cosy  bungalows  and  cottages 
which  ring  about  the  Village  centre,  occupying 
year  after  year  more  of  the  beautiful  sites  available 
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in  valley,  riverside  or  rocky  slope.  "If  you  like 
to  fish,  to  climb  real  mountains,  to  motor  far  over 
real  mountain  roads,  to  ride  real  mountain  horses, 
to  play  golf  or  swim, — all  at  an  elevation  of  a  mile 
and  a  half  above  sea  level;  or  if  you  just  like  to 
loaf  and  read  and  rest; — just  come  to  Estes  Park 
this  summer!” 

At  a  recent  Home-Coming  held  in  Ohio,  two 
hundred  of  the  descendants  of  the  six  emigrant 
brothers  were  present.  Before  they  parted,  to  meet 
again  next  year,  they  expressed  their  interest  in  the 
Story  by  a  tidy  collection  toward  its  expenses.  Mr. 
Robert  Frush  Bond,  of  Quaker  City,  enclosing  a 
money  order  for  a  copy  of  the  Story,  writes: — 
"We  are  certainly  glad  to  know  we  can  have  a 
history  of  the  Bond  family  ...  It  will  be  a  price¬ 
less  heirloom  in  generations  to  come.  I  am  a  farmer, 
and  live  at  the  old  home  where  I  was  born.  The 
reunion  is  held  each  year  on  the  last  Saturday  in 
August.  Come  next  year  with  your  family!  Make 
our  home  your  headquarters  and  stay  long  enough 
to  get  acquainted  with  your  numerous  relatives 
around  here.” 

RICHARD  AND  THE  SHADRACHS 

Another  son  of  Peter  II  attained  even  greater 
patriarchal  distinction.  This  planter  of  Baltimore 
County,  Richard,  left  ten  daughters  and  four  sons, 
—  Nicodemus,  Richard,  John,  and  Shadrach  ("a” 
like  "a”  in  "made”) . 
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When  Shadrach  was  approaching  thirty  years 
of  age,  the  storm  of  our  Revolution  broke  over  the 
country.  The  Sovereign  State  of  Virginia  (then  of 
vast  extent  westward) ,  in  addition  to  her  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  general  war  in  which  her  associate 
Sovereign  States  were  involved,  determined  upon 
a  private  war  of  her  own  against  the  British  garri¬ 
soned  towns  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  from  which 
Indian  raids  were  being  launched  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  officers  from  Detroit.  Kaskaskia  on  the 
Mississippi  was  the  point  chosen  for  attack, — once 
a  French  outpost,  the  last  mission-station  of  Pere 
Marquette. 

The  tale  is  too  fascinating  to  enter  upon  here, — 
Theodore  Roosevelt  tells  it,  in  his  Winning  of  the 
West, — how  the  forces  promised  the  famous  woods¬ 
man  and  Indian  fighter,  Major  George  Rogers 
Clark,  dwindled  to  a  Gideon’s  band  of  hardy 
volunteers  who  would  dare  anything  under  his 
leadership.  Among  them  was  Shadrach  Bond. 

Frederick  Palmer’s  description  is  too  good  to  be 
omitted: — "In  all,  Clark  had  175  men.  Every  one 
was  of  old  American  stock,  the  founding  pioneer 
breed,  canny,  often  proud  to  truculency,  sharp - 
tempered,  self-reliant  and  willing  to  take  a  chance 
for  a  stake  .  .  . 

He  knew  that  these  men  would  fight.  His  fear 
was  that  they  would  fight  in  the  wrong  way  at  the 
wrong  time.  .  .  .  This  175  men  were  to  decide 
the  future  of  more  territory  than  all  the  armies  of 
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the  Thirty  Years  War.  ...  It  was  young  madness, 
and  a  glorious  madness!  The  joy  of  it!  The  free 
rein  of  it!” 

Penetrating  trackless  wildernesses  and  wading 
in  icy  water  up  to  their  shoulders,  they  surprised 
the  garrison  of  Kaskaskia,  overawed  hostile  Indians, 
put  an  end  to  Indian  raids  and  won  for  Virginia 
and  for  our  Nation  the  vast  territories  on  the 
Mississippi  from  which  Illinois  and  other  States 
were  formed. 

Cast  after  this  on  his  own  resources,  Shadrach 
took  such  employment  as  he  could  find  among  the 
grateful  French  around  Kaskaskia.  Three  years 
later,  he  received  as  reward  a  grant  of  land.  He 
entered  public  service  as  Representative  in  the 
local  Legislature,  and  becoming  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  was  known  thereafter  as 
Judge  Bond,  or  as  Shadrach,  Senior,  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  son  of  Nicodemus,  his  brother  or 
half-brother,  who  emigrated  and  joined  him  at 
Kaskaskia. 

Shadrach  Bond,  Junior,  whose  biographical 
data  are  difficult  to  distinguish  from  those  of  his 
uncle,  entered  at  once  upon  public  life. 

I  have  among  my  papers  a  letter  in  point  from 
Benjamin  Nicodemus  Bond  (1898)  to  my  brother, 
Thomas  E.  Bond,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  family 
history  compiled  by  Benjamin’s  son,  Shadrach 
Cuthbert  Bond.  Much  research  has  been  done  in 
the  effort  to  perfect  the  official  biography  of  this 
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most  distinguished  builder  of  our  Nation,  which  is 
still  far  from  complete. 

He  farmed,  hunted  and  became  acquainted 
with  very  many  of  the  early  pioneers,  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  all  community  undertakings  and 
social  gatherings.  He  served  in  the  Territorial 
Legislature,  and  in  Congress  (1812  and  1814).  As 
Land  Commissioner  for  the  new  Territory,  he 
became  acquainted  with  almost  all  the  settlers, — 
"he  knew  every  voter  by  name,  knew  the  given 
name  of  most  of  their  wives,  and  many  of  their 
children  by  name.” 

While  getting  acquainted,  he  laid  the  foun¬ 
dations  for  his  great  work  in  making  Illinois  a  Free 
State  (thus  helping  to  decide  the  future  of  our 
nation  for  all  time) .  Always  a  hater  of  slavery, 
he  determined  to  hit  it  in  every  way  he  could.  He 
freed  at  once  the  slaves  in  Maryland  inherited  from 
his  parents.  On  this  visit  to  Baltimore,  he  met 
Achsah  Bond,  a  distant  cousin;  and  though  he  was 
a  man  of  the  people  and  she  a  dyed-in-the-wool 
slaveholding  aristocrat,  they  fell  in  love  and  were 
married. 

Returning  to  the  West,  they  gave  an  "Infair” 
or  Groom’s  Party,  to  which  he  invited  most  of  the 
families  living  in  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri. 
Very  many  of  them  came  and  camped  out  on  the 
prairie  near  his  home  for  a  week,  with  dancing, 
games  and  races, — all  gaiety  and  good  will. 

The  most  popular  man  in  the  West,  it  is  not 
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remarkable  that  he  was  elected  the  first  Governor 
of  the  new  State  of  Illinois.  This  position  he  filled 
with  credit. 

After  retiring  from  the  governorship,  he  took 
up  his  residence  at  Kaskaskia,  where  for  twelve 
years  his  large  brick  house  with  broad  porches, 
built  by  him  in  the  old  Maryland  style,  was  ever 
open  to  all  visitors.  His  fine  character  may  be 
judged  by  the  enthusiastic  descriptions  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  us.  "He  was,”  say  the 
Edivards  Papers ,  "a  man  of  great  energy,  good 
judgment  and  sound  common  sense;  his  mind 
active  and  enterprising,  his  disposition  generous  and 
jovial.”  His  innate  courtesy  was  evident.  Of  a  tall 
erect  figure,  and  dignified,  noble  and  commanding 
bearing,  with  black  hair,  and  eyes  large  and  hazel, 
he  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  ladies.  Yet  his 
gallantries  were  always  circumscribed  with  pro¬ 
priety.  He  kept  his  horses  and  his  hounds,  and  was 
fond  of  racing  and  hunting.” 

His  grandson,  Shadrach  Cuthbert  Bond  adds 
that  he  lived  the  Christian  life  of  his  Methodist 
parents,  read  the  Bible  regularly,  and  in  an  alco¬ 
holic  era  was  a  total  abstainer  from  alcoholic 
beverages  all  his  life.  He  was  a  Free  Mason  and 
received  a  "Lamb  Skin  Apron,” — still  preserved. 
The  State  of  Illinois  named  a  County  after  him, 
and  erected  over  his  grave  in  Chester  a  granite 
monument.  To  this  must  be  added  the  beautiful 
Memorial  with  its  "Swan  Song”  of  his  grandson 
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"Shade,”  which  was  kindly  lent  me  for  copy  by 
Mrs.  Julius  M.  Randolph  of  Illinois. 

Of  this  descent,  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Charles,  his 
brother  B.  H.  Charles,  Mrs.  Julius  M.  Randolph  and 
Miss  Ruth  Carre  Holmes  are  noted  in  the  chapter 
on  Genealogies;  also,  Richard  H.  Bond,  Mrs. 
Charles  J.  Schuster  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  Bye. 

I  owe  to  Professor  Beverley  Waugh  Bond  a  fine 
photostat  of  the  family  Bible  of  Governor  Shadrach 
Bond  and  his  son,  Benjamin  N.  Bond. 

JOHN  BOND  AND  RACHAEL  HARRYMAN  . 

The  third  of  the  sons  of  Peter  II  who  interests 
us  was  John,  a  considerable  planter  and  landholder 
of  Baltimore  County  and  the  adjacent  counties  of 
Frederick  and  Carroll.  His  descendants  did  not,  as 
far  as  known,  emigrate  to  the  new  West,  but  con¬ 
tinued  to,  or  nearly  to,  the  present  time  as  leading 
farmers  of  these  counties.  One  of  John’s  daughters, 
Rachael  (as  it  is  always  spelt)  married  George 
Harryman,  a  wealthy  planter  of  Baltimore  County, 
and  was  the  ancestor  of  a  large  and  important 
group  of  Maryland  families.  Mr.  Harry  Brooks 
Harryman  writes  me,  "Rachael  and  George  lived 
near  Towson  on  a  plantation  still  owned  by  their 
descendants.  They  were  considered  quite  wealthy 
in  their  day;  and  he  pursued  the  activities  of  a 
gentleman  farmer.  He  had  the  support  of  the  local 
constituency  politically,  as  he  represented  his  dis¬ 
trict  for  a  period  of  19  years  at  the  Annapolis 
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legislature,  traveling  the  distance  weekly  on  horse¬ 
back  during  session.” 

Many  of  the  Harrymans  have  attained  distinc¬ 
tion  in  business  life.  Mr.  Frank  S.  Harryman,  of 
Wichita,  Kansas,  writes  me: — ”1  came  from  Balti¬ 
more  to  Wichita,  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  George 
Harryman  and  Brothers,  dealers  in  Broomcorn. 
Later,  I  began  buying  and  selling  of  oil  leases  with 
Mr.  J.  Garfield  Buell,  who  opened  up  a  big  oil  pool 
five  miles  from  Wichita.  I  am  Manager  of  the 
Kansas  branch  of  the  Bu-Vi-Bar  Petroleum  Cor¬ 
poration  and  head  of  the  Land  Department  for  the 
State  of  Kansas.  We  are  oil  producers  only,  and 
market  our  production  to  the  big  pipe  line  com¬ 
panies.  We  operate,  drilling  wells,  in  Oklahoma, 
Texas  and  Kansas.” 

THE  CANTON  COMPANY 

Another  of  the  subscribers  to  my  Story 
descended  from  Rachael  and  George  is  the  retiring 
President  of  the  Canton  Company  of  Baltimore. 

In  1780,  John  O’Donnell,  who  had  been  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  East  India  merchant  service,  settled  in 
Baltimore  with  a  fortune  of  nearly  a  million 
dollars;  and  very  appropriately  he  gave  the  name  of 
Canton  to  his  plantation  of  twenty-five  hundred 
acres  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Patapsco  estuary 
below  Fell’s  Point,  the  chief  ornament  of  which 
was  an  enormous  "orchard  of  red  peaches  for 
making  peach  brandy.”  His  second  claim  to  dis- 
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tinction  was  that  his  ship  "Pallas”  brought  in  a  full 
cargo  of  China  goods,  their  first  direct  importation 
into  this  harbor. 

With  the  famous  Peter  Cooper,  his  son,  Colum¬ 
bus  O’Donnell,  in  1829,  incorporated  the  Canton 
Company,  after  strenuous  opposition  in  the  legis¬ 
lature  from  Charles  Ridgely,  a  delegate,  who  feared 
that  factories  along  the  Patapsco  would  interfere 
with  the  beautiful  river  view  from  his  home 
"Hampton.” 

In  spite  of  wild  speculation  in  its  stock,  the 
company  grew  steadily.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  when  builders  for  the  first  Monitor 
were  sought  and  it  was  feared  that  no  plant  in  the 
country  could  armor  it,  the  Abbott  Works  at 
Canton  not  only  undertook  the  task,  but  finished 
the  armor  plates  ahead  of  time,  enabling  the  Moni¬ 
tor  to  face  the  Virginia  and  save  the  wooden  war- 
fleet  of  the  Nation.  So  well  were  these  plates  made, 
that  the  rifled  guns  of  the  Virginia  hardly  dented 
them. 

At  Canton,  among  other  great  industries,  is  the 
Baltimore  Copper  Smelting  and  Rolling  Company, 
— the  largest  in  the  world. 

The  later  development  of  this  Canton  enter¬ 
prise  has  been  largely  due  to  the  energy,  foresight 
and  courage  of  Walter  Brooks,  Senior,  and  his  son, 
Walter  B.  Brooks,  Junior,  a  subscriber  to  this  Story, 
whose  combined  Presidencies  have  covered  nearly 
fifty  years.  To  the  Hoffman  Street  tunnel,  through 
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which  trains  from  our  Pennsylvania  Station  now 
travel  eastward  under  the  city  toward  New  York, 
a  work  undertaken  by  the  Canton  Company  and 
finished  in  1873,  Walter  B.  Brooks,  Senior,  added 
the  Union  Railroad,  bringing  the  tunnel  trains  to 
the  water  at  Canton.  It  was  sold  in  1882  to  the 
Northern  Central  railroad.  In  1906,  under  Walter 
B.  Brooks,  Junior,  in  the  face  of  apparent  impos¬ 
sibility,  the  Canton  Railroad  was  built,  connecting 
with  all  city  trunk  lines  and  extending  by  so  many 
fingers  into  each  pier  on  the  Company’s  property. 

This  Railroad  and  each  pier  served  by  it  being 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  facilities  for  rapid 
loading  and  secure  storage  of  deep-water  freight, — 
the  Patapsco  estuary  presents  today  at  this  point, 
facing  Fort  McHenry,  a  port  of  the  first  class, 
offering  unusual  terms  of  rates,  space  and  labor  to 
firms  which  locate  there.  The  stock  of  the  Canton 
Company  sold  in  1900  at  $88  a  share,  in  1903  at 
$100,  in  1928  at  $400,  and  in  1930  at  $600. 

Mr.  Brooks  claims  as  an  added  credit  that  he 
has  always  preserved  towards  employees  that  spirit 
of  humanity  which  distinguishes  many  of  our 
greatest  industrial  corporations  of  recent  years, — 
and  that  his  office  door  in  the  Canton  House  (built 
after  the  plan  of  the  famous  Fountain  Inn  of 
colonial  days)  is  never  closed  while  he  is  there,  so 
that  any  employee,  however  humble  his  service, 
may  have  a  hearing. 

Of  this  descent,  Mrs.  Bartlett  Johnston;  Miss 
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K.  G.  Brooks,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Steele,  and  the  Harryman 
brothers  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  are  noted  in  the 
chapter  of  Genealogies. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

'Bonds  of  the  Forest 


THOMAS  OF  EMMORTON,  WILLIAM  AND  JOHN 

The  second  son  of  Peter  the  Immigrant  had  no 
desire  to  build  towns.  Locating  with  his  two 
brothers,  William  and  John,  lads  not  yet  of  age,  in 
the  present  Harford  County,  on  the  three  hundred 
acres  of  "Harris  His  Trust,”  given  them  by  their 
father,  Thomas  Bond  seems  to  have  put  all  his 
energies  into  the  accumulation  of  enormous  hold¬ 
ings  of  the  fertile  forest  uplands  in  that  vicinity. 

The  Indians  of  the  peaceful  Fishing  Tribes  had 
never  settled  these  uplands  thickly,  as  they  did 
along  the  Patuxent, — the  small  tumbling  streams 
or  "Falls,”  soon  to  be  dotted  with  mills,  making 
poor  thoroughfares  for  canoes.  By  a  treaty  made 
in  1663  with  the  Susquehannocks,  who  had  used 
them  as  hunting  grounds,  these  forests  had  been 
thrown  open  to  any  settler  whose  nerves  could 
stand  the  passage  along  the  trail  by  his  house  of 
bands  of  Indians  on  their  way  to  and  from  the 
hunting  grounds, — the  right  to  use  which  had  been 
reserved  to  them  in  the  treaty. 

To  protect  against  possible  war  parties,  in 
addition  to  the  daily  patrol  by  the  "Garrison 
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Rangers”  a  system  of  alarms  had  been  proclaimed 
by  the  Governor  by  the  firing  of  a  gun  three  times 
in  five  minutes,  repeated  from  plantation  to 
plantation. 

Gradually,  the  Susquehannocks  became  en¬ 
feebled  by  the  unfamiliar  diseases  of  Europe,  by 
"fire  water”  bought  of  traders,  and  by  a  war  of 
extermination  waged  against  them  by  the  Senecas 
of  the  northern  lakes;  and  as  they  became  feeble, 
enterprising  young  homemakers  and  land  specu¬ 
lators  hastened  to  preempt  the  nearer  hunting 
forests,  which  could  be  bought  for  a  trifle  under 
lease  of  a  few  shillings  a  year.  A  number  of  these 
ancient  parchments  have  come  down  to  me,  with 
their  pendant  seals  of  wax,  bearing  the  arms  of 
Lord  Baltimore. 

The  custom  of  Thomas  was  doubtless  to  register 
a  claim  of  several  hundred  acres  marked  out  in  the 
woods  by  Bynam  or  other  surveyors;  on  which  he 
would  make  a  "Plantation,”  by  cutting  down  the 
trees  in  a  portion  of  it  and  planting  tobacco  among 
the  stumps,  possibly  building  a  small  house  on  it; 
then  selling  it  at  a  good  profit  to  some  new  arrival 
or  to  the  son  of  an  old  friend.  The  real  estate 
records  of  the  court  house  at  this  period  are  largely 
occupied  with  the  purchases,  sales  and  exchanges 
of  Thomas  and  his  descendants  for  several  gener¬ 
ations. 

There  came  into  this  section  of  Maryland  great 
numbers  of  other  thrifty  Quakers, — God-fearing 
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home-builders,  sober  and  industrious,  who  exalted 
frugality  into  a  cardinal  virtue,  and  promoted  the 
business  success  of  all  young  men  "Friends”  who 
married  within  the  circle  of  the  Meeting  and 
obeyed  its  rules  of  conduct. 

Americans  of  the  present  day  wonder  that  the 
Society  of  Friends  was  ever  militant.  Relieved  of 
the  persecutions  of  the  old  country,  the  Quaker 
settler  became  an  apostle  of  peace.  His  differences 
with  fellow  friends  were  settled  by  referees  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Meeting.  When  Thomas  Hicks  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Meeting  his  "Unitarian”  views,  "Ortho¬ 
dox”  Friends  rose  quietly  and  went  out,  giving  up 
their  house  of  worship  and  building  another.  In 
only  one  place, — in  the  West — ,  have  I  read  of  a 
riot  among  them  for  the  possession  of  the  Meeting 
House.  Concerning  the  North  Carolina  emigrants 
to  Ohio,  an  Ohio  historian  writes: — "They  came 
through  the  wilderness  .  .  .  rejoicing  that  Ohio 
was  to  be  a  Free  State.  They  were  perhaps  the  most 
thrifty  of  the  settlers,  out-distancing  others  in 
business.  They  have  always  possessed  the  Phil¬ 
osopher’s  Stone  which  turned  all  they  touched  into 
gold.  ...”  In  spite  of  their  exclusiveness  and 
peculiar  manner  of  speech,  they  were  everywhere 
respected. 

The  wife  of  Thomas  of  Emmorton,  to  whom 
he  was  married  in  1706,  was  Ann  Robertson.  All 
researchers  here  have  reported  that  they  could  find 
no  other  fact  concerning  her.  From  certain  pay- 
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ments,  however,  entered  by  James  Preston  in  ad¬ 
ministering  on  the  estate  of  Benjamin  Bond,  a 
grandson  of  Peter  the  Immigrant,  I  am  confident 
that  she  was  of  the  family  of  "John  Robertson,  of 
the  County  Athol,  Perthshire,  Scotland.” 

The  jolly,  liquor-loving,  open-handed  "World’s 
People”  outside  of  "Meeting”  formed  a  striking 
background  for  Quaker  virtues;  and  their  reckless¬ 
ness  of  consequences  must,  at  times,  have  brought 
much  profit  to  their  more  circumspect  neighbors. 

Thomas  lived  and  died  a  strict  Quaker, — a  man 
very  high  in  public  esteem,  often  serving  on  com¬ 
missions  for  settling  disputes  over  plantation  boun¬ 
daries.  In  his  old  age,  he  made  over  to  his  sons, 
John  and  Thomas  an  acre  of  ground  at  Falston  for 
the  Quaker  Meeting  House  and  burying  ground 
still  in  use  there. 

It  is  passing  strange  that  so  little  is  known  of 
the  biography  of  this  leading  citizen  of  Maryland. 
It  may  be  that  among  the  family  papers  which 
Mrs.  Christy  writes  "were  destroyed  with  the  old 
family  Bible”  in  the  Cincinnati  fire,  were  the  letters 
and  records  of  his  deeds.  Christiana  Bond  gives  the 
following  details,  collected  by  her  from  various 
sources:  "Thomas  Bond  had  received  from  Lord 
Baltimore,  in  1703,  a  tract  of  land  called  Knave’s 
Misfortune  (adjoining  the  third  part  of  Harris  His 
Trust  willed  to  him  two  years  later  by  his  father, 
Peter  the  Immigrant).  It  was  on  this  tract  that 
he  continued  to  live,  building  upon  it  a  large  and 
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substantial  mansion.  For  this  tract  also,  he  created 
an  entail;  which  was  broken  in  later  years.  During 
his  lifetime  he  accumulated  many  grants  and  pur¬ 
chases  of  woodland  adjacent  to  each  other,  em¬ 
bracing  a  large  part  of  Harford  and  Baltimore 
Counties,  to  which  he  gave  the  general  name  of 
Bond’s  Forest  (often  confused  with  the  little  Anne 
Arundel  ''Forest”  of  his  father)  ;  and  from  this, 
as  each  of  his  sons  approached  manhood,  he  deeded 
a  fragment  of  several  hundred  acres  with  a  plan¬ 
tation  and  a  two-story  brick  house  to  the  young 
man,  to  start  him  in  life,  his  own  plantation  being 
entailed  to  Thomas. 

Judge  Preston,  in  his  History  of  Harford 
County ,  traces  the  latter  history  of  several  of  these 
homesteads,  which  are  still  in  the  possession  of  and 
some  occupied  by,  his  descendants.  An  existing 
paper,  dated  1734,  gives  the  solemn  affirmation  of 
Thomas  Bond,  Quaker,  stating  that  he  is  now  fifty- 
five  years  old,  and  has  lived  upon  the  plantation 
where  he  now  dwells  since  1704.” 

In  1731,  he  had  received  a  manor,  of  about  one 
thousand  acres,  from  Lord  Baltimore  in  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  the  County.  When  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  Wm.  Penn  had  secured  the  establishment 
of  the  line  of  Mason  and  Dixon;  by  a  settlement 
which  Marylanders  denounced  as  "even  more 
crooked  than  the  doings  of  Penn  himself”;  this 
portion  of  Maryland  became  her  "lost  province.” 
Thomas  Bond  sold  his  manor  in  time,  part  of  it 
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being  bought  by  the  redoubtable  Indian  fighter, 
Thomas  Cresap,  who  with  the  connivance  of  the 
Maryland  authorities,  undertook  to  defend  his 
property  against  the  Penns.  Unfortunately,  no 
American  Walter  Scott  has  arisen  to  tell  the 
romance  of  our  colonial  border  wars.  The  Life  of 
Cresap,  in  the  Peabody  Library,  has  it  thus: — 
"Conojacular  War.  Colonel  Thomas  Cresap,  father 
of  Michael,  and  his  friends  joined  battle  in  Peach 
Bottom  and  won  the  victory.  The  enemy,  recruited, 
besieged  him  in  his  fortified  house.  Failing  in 
assault  upon  it,  and  having  taken  Cresap’s  son  who 
had  been  sent  out  for  help,  the  enemy  set  fire  to 
the  roof  of  his  house.  Capturing  and  manacling 
the  father,  they  marched  him  homeward,  parading 
his  through  the  city  of  Philadelphia;  which  he  said 
was  "the  finest  city  in  Maryland.”  As  the  original 
grant  to  Penn  extended  no  farther  south  than  the 
fortieth  degree  of  latitude;  not  only  the  site  of 
Philadelphia,  but  that  of  York  and  other  towns, 
with  a  large  slice  of  the  finest  farming  land  in  the 
East,  were  included  in  the  transfer; — an  American 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

Thomas  died  on  his  estate  at  Emmorton,  Har¬ 
ford  County,  and  as  stated  by  Dr.  Archer,  who 
placed  certain  relics  in  the  Museum  at  Belair,  was 
buried  under  a  pear  tree  not  far  from  his  own  door. 
The  grave  was  unmarked;  but  for  a  long  time  the 
tree  stood  there  in  the  midst  of  the  family  graves. 
Now  the  tree  is  gone;  and  the  ground  has  been 
plowed  over. 
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His  will,  a  copy  of  which  is  before  me,  showed 
that  his  sons  all  had  fine  properties  deeded  to  them 
during  the  father’s  life.  He  left  many  lines  of 
continuous  descent  in  this  part  of  Maryland, — 
among  them,  the  family  of  Worthington  Brothers, 
publishers  of  the  Aegis,  of  Belair. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  hardly  a  family  of  stand¬ 
ing  today  in  Harford  County  that  does  not  trace 
back  to  one  of  the  sons  or  daughters  of  Thomas  of 
Emmorton.  More  than  thirty  of  the  descendants 
are  listed  in  the  chapter  on  Genealogies. 

The  Bonds  of  Port  Deposit,  partners  of  the 
founder  of  Tome  Institute,  in  letters  to  my  brother 
made  a  quite  proper  claim  to  descent  from  Thomas 
of  Emmorton,  alleging  that  the  papers  proving  it 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  relative  in  Washington;  but 
I  cannot  trace  farther.  Mr.  John  Randall  Bond 
wrote,  "Dr.  Thomas  E.  Bond  was  my  father’s 
cousin.  We  are  of  the  Abingdon  stock.”  The 
Misses  Davison,  cataloguers  in  the  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  are  of  this  line. 

Peggy  Bond,  daughter  and  granddaughter  of 
patriots,  marrying  into  a  Colonial  family  of 
Hambletons,  became  the  ancestor  of  several  distin¬ 
guished  Baltimore  bankers  of  that  name.  Mrs. 
Frank  S.  Hambleton  is  a  subscriber  to  this  Story. 
Among  the  papers  of  Mr.  T.  Edward  Hambleton, 
an  enthusiastic  collector  of  Baltimore  views  with 
which  he  adorned  the  walls  of  his  banking  rooms, 
was  found  a  most  elaborate  typewritten  genealogy 
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of  tlie  descendants  of  Thomas  of  Emmorton,  cover¬ 
ing  twenty  large  pages,  which  I  have  used  exten¬ 
sively  in  my  work.  Mrs.  Gustavus  Ober  and  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Hickok  are  of  this  descent;  as  are  also  Mrs. 
Wm.  R.  Bartlett,  Henry  Marvin  Bond,  President 
of  Bond  Bros.  Co.,  and  others  noted  in  chapter 
XXVII. 

Mr.  Francis  Marvin  Bond,  a  subscriber  to  this 
Story,  has  presented  me  with  a  very  fine  pen-and- 
ink  copy  of  his  family  tree,  extending  from  Thomas 
of  Emmorton  to  the  present  time,  which  confirms 
at  almost  every  point  the  text  of  the  Hambleton 
tree. 

Mr.  Francis  Marvin  Bond,  a  man  of  standing 
in  Industrial  Engineering  and  his  brother,  Professor 
Beverley  Waugh  Bond,  are  descended  from  the 
Patriot  line  of  Thomas  Bond,  being  the  sons  of  the 
Rev.  Beverley  Waugh  Bond,  a  distinguished  Pre¬ 
siding  Elder  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Church  and 
the  author  of  several  books,  particularly  The  Life 
of  John  Wesley.  Professor  Beverley  Bond  is  one  of 
our  Subscribers  who  has  "made  good  ”  in  the  special 
field  of  History,  being  Fellow  of  the  British  Royal 
Historical  Society,  Historian  of  the  Society  of 
Colonial  W ars  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  Member  of  the 
American  Historical  Association,  of  the  Mississippi 
Historical  Association,  also  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
and  of  the  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies.  His  most  im- 
porant  publications  arei  State  Government  in 
Maryland ,  The  Monroe  Mission  to  France ,  The 
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Quit-Rent  System  in  the  American  Colonies — in 
regard  to  which  he  is  an  accepted  authority.  He 
was  awarded  the  Henrico  Medallion  by  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

WILLIAM  AND  JOHN 

These  two  younger  sons  of  Peter  the  Immi¬ 
grant, — each  of  them,  minors,  receiving  under 
their  father’s  will  a  small  plantation  of  one  third 
of  Harris  His  Trust  in  the  present  Harford,  then 
Baltimore  County, — founded  families  of  planters 
which  spread  far  and  near  through  the  upland 
forests. 

William  and  John  were  probably  "mariners,” 
trading  to  London  and  other  English  ports.  They 
had  the  misfortune  to  die  in  early  manhood,  leaving 
minor  orphan  children.  This  misfortune  seems  to 
account  in  large  degree  for  the  lack  of  transmitted 
family  records.  It  is  as  age  approaches  and  when 
circumstances  are  comfortable  that  men  take 
thought  for  recording  and  preserving  the  deeds  of 
their  race.  I  find  instances  where  through  the  early 
death  of  the  father  the  orphan  children  quite  lost 
touch  with  the  family  history  and  left  to  their  more 
successful  posterity  one  of  those  distressing  "statics 
so  frequent  in  the  earlier  years  of  our  Republic. 

In  the  descent  of  William  there  is  one  interest¬ 
ing  thread  which  helps  us, — the  transmission  of  a 
peculiar  personal  name  among  the  Johns  and 
Williams  and  Thomases  which  are  so  maddening 
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to  the  researcher.  William  named  his  eldest  son 
Barnett,  a  name  which  appears  in  no  other  family 
of  American  Bonds;  and  this  name  has  descended 
to  the  last  generation  in  the  family  of  our  present 
Chief  Judge,  Carroll  T.  Bond,  a  very  important 
detail  in  reconstructing  his  ancestral  line.  Two 
others  of  this  descent,  Mr.  George  W.  Bond  and 
Miss  Heckrotte  are  listed  in  the  chapter  on 
Genealogies. 

Curious  to  say,  there  was  a  contemporary 
relative  of  William’s,  Captain  Barnett  Bond  of 
England,  who  had  plantations  in  the  present  Har¬ 
ford  and  Baltimore  Counties.  Dying  in  1749  at 
St.  Anne’s  Limehouse,  now  a  part  of  London  and 
then  the  residence  of  wealthy  shipbuilders,  he 
makes  "my  cousin,  William  Bond  of  Maryland,”  a 
residuary  legatee.  He  has  a  brother  Peter  and 
another  William.  Limehouse  had  at  that  time 
several  Bonds  who  were  mariners  and  many  of  the 
family  name  of  Barnett.  This  clue  should  be  traced 
at  Limehouse. 

The  descendants  of  the  Maryland  Barnett  Bond 
seem  to  have  had  their  full  share  of  the  old  land 
hunger  and  to  have  been  farmers  by  hereditary 
instinct. 

The  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  Peter  the 
Immigrant  seems  to  have  been  in  early  life  entitled 
Captain  John  Bond  of  London,  mariner.  Later  he 
is  a  planter  residing  on  his  plantation  "Chance” 
near  the  Gunpowder  River  in  Baltimore  County. 
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His  death  is  recorded  in  St.  John’s  Parish  in  that 
county;  and  his  family  can  be  traced  there  as 
planters  for  several  generations.  I  have,  however, 
not  been  able  to  identify  any  of  his  descendants  of 
the  present  generation. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

'Bonds  of  the  Forest 


JOHN  BOND,  GENTLEMAN 
he  life  history  of  this  ancestor,  son  of  Thomas 


JL  of  Emmorton,  has  been  handed  down  to  me  in 
even  excessive  detail, — his  rentals  out  on  shares  of 
my  birth-place  in  Harford  (now  Mount  Kalmia) , 
the  wharf  and  warehouses  he  built  for  himself  in 
the  deep  waters  of  Patapsco,  now  at  the  foot  of 
Broadway  in  Baltimore,  his  real  estate  developments 
there, — his  mining  enterprises  for  iron  and  for 
copper, — his  service  as  magistrate, — his  discipline 
by  the  "Meeting”, — his  hopeless  lawsuits, — his  re¬ 
turn  to  the  old  Harford  plantation, — his  determi¬ 
nation  to  part  with  the  old  place  and  its  rescue  by 
his  son  Thomas  "the  Methodist.” 

Bitterest  of  all  was  his  loss  by  death  of  his 
faithful  wife,  who  had  kept  him  true  to  the 
traditions  of  "Thee  and  Thou.” 

Here  is  his  parchment-covered  ledger,  begun  in 
the  year  when  George  Washington  was  driven  by 
the  French  from  his  camp  at  Great  Meadows, — 
hundreds  of  accounts  with  planters  of  Baltimore 
and  Harford  Counties,  accounts  for  ship  repairs, 
for  importations  through  ^hlson  &  Nisson  or 
through  Peter  How,  Esquire,  of  Whitehaven.  Here 
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are  other  bills  also,  pinned  on  the  pages  of  the 
Ledger  with  old-time  hand-made  pins, — very 
neatly,  as  was  the  way  of  this  Quaker  whose  "Thee” 
creeps  in  here  and  there  on  his  accounts. 

His  standards  are  strict,  too.  "Bad”, — "Very 
bad”, — "Worse”!  are  his  comments  as  he  enters 
with  deductions  the  wagon-loads  of  hay  received 
from  "up  country”;  and  I  can  see  the  disgust  on 
his  face  at  the  thriftlessness  of  some  people. 

Here  and  there  John  has  occasion  to  sign  his 
name,  and  always  it  has  beneath  it  a  wondrous 
scroll  like  a  wire  spring  partly  uncoiled.  Nowhere 
else  have  I  seen  it  in  such  perfection,  outside  of 
penmanship  books.  I  can  see  him  in  the  morning 
with  his  pen-knife  putting  a  good  point  on  his 
favorite  quill,  which  no  one  else  may  touch,  in 
preparation  for  the  day’s  work. 

Maryland  contains  a  great  diversity  of  mineral 
deposits,  which  were  worked  profitably  in  many 
of  her  counties  until  phenomenal  discoveries  in  the 
newer  States  drove  them  from  the  market.  Good 
qualities  of  Iron  Ore  in  quantities  which  it  paid  to 
mine  in  pre-revolution  days  abound  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Baltimore. 

Exactly  when  John  Bond  began  to  mine  this 
ore,  I  do  not  know;  but  there  lies  before  me  an 
Indenture,  between  "John  Bond  of  Baltimore 
County,  Gentleman,  of  the  One  Part  and  Joseph 
Smith  of  the  same  County  and  Province,  Iron 
Master,  of  the  other  Part,”  dated  1759,  to  share 
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equally  in  the  expense  of  "erecting,  building  and 
completing  a  Forge  Mill  for  making  Iron,  as  also 
Saw  Mill  and  other  Mill  or  Mills  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  said  intended  forge  mill  or  mills,  on 
a  tract  of  land  called  Bond’s  Water  Mills,  situate  on 
the  Little  Falls  of  Gunpowder  River  in  the  said 
County.”  Referees  are  provided  (Quaker  fashion) 
for  all  disputes.  His  brother  William  witnessed  the 
indenture,  signing  his  name  simply,  but  very 
peculiarly,  "W.  Bond.” 

Three  years  later,  John  seems  already  to  be  a 
partner  in  the  Bush  River  Company,  formed  by  a 
number  of  Harford  County  gentlemen,  among 
whom  his  wife’s  relative,  Isaac  Webster,  was  promi¬ 
nent.  In  1773,  it  was  sold  out.  For  years  it  seems 
to  have  done  a  large  business,  making  pig  iron  to  be 
shipped  to  England;  for  in  colonial  days  we  were 
forbidden  to  manufacture  anything  from  our  iron. 
We  must  send  the  pig  iron  to  England  and  buy 
back  from  that  "Mother”  country  the  finished 
articles  we  needed;  so  that  British  manufacturing 
business  might  be  built  up. 

When  the  Bush  Company  sold  out,  John  found 
himself  held  for  debts  amounting  to  more  than 
three  thousand  pounds  Stirling.  In  vain  he  pro¬ 
tested  that  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  company 
several  years  before  and  that  the  paper  of  his 
release  had  been  purloined  from  him.  His  home¬ 
stead,  even,  was  advertised  for  sale  at  auction,  but 
bought  in  by  his  son,  as  already  stated. 
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As  a  mine  owner,  John  was  singularly  unfor¬ 
tunate.  In  another  ancient  ledger  handed  down  to 
me  is  the  record  of  the  operations  of  John  and  four 
other  planters  who  buy  a  property  in  Frederick 
County,  "agreeing  and  joyning  in  a  company  to 
open  the  earth  and  prosecute  a  serch  of  mines 
Copper  Oars,  tin  Lead,  Their  mine  director 
is  the  famous  Herman  Husband;  who  claims  six 
or  seven  years  experience  among  and  in  search  of 
mines  in  America.  For  seven  years  they  drove 
drifts  and  hoped.  Then  Husband  gave  up;  leaving 
us  the  ledger  of  his  troubles  adorned  with  the  most 
fascinating  drawings  of  the  drifts  and  lodes,  and 
a  "Discourse  on  Mines  in  Generali”  covering  two 
pages  of  the  ledger. 

Five  years  later  this  "independent  Quaker, 
Husband,  taught  in  the  honest  school  of  William 
Penn  and  refusing  to  pull  off  his  hat  and  bow 
before  the  minions  of  despotism, — a  man  of  grave 
deportment,  superior  mind  and  great  influence,  but 
uneducated”  appeared  in  North  Carolina  as  a 
leader  in  the  League  of  Regulators  opposing  arbi¬ 
trary  Governor  Tryon.  He  drew  up  their  complaint 
of  "The  Sons  of  Liberty  Against  the  Lords  in 
Parliament.”  While  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
he  was  rescued  from  the  Governor  by  three 
thousand  armed  Regulators. 

When  these  later  were  attacked  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Herman  suddenly  remembered  that  his 
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principles  did  not  allow  him  to  fight  and  rode  away 
to  Pennsylvania.  Lossing  calls  this  lost  battle,  in 
1771,  the  first  battle  of  our  W^ar  of  Independ¬ 
ence.”  He  may  be  not  quite  fair  to  Husband; 
though  the  last  appearance  of  that  stormy  petrel 
is  in  the  Whiskey  Rebellion  of  our  western  frontier 
counties. 

After  Husband  gave  up,  the  Fountain  Mine 
was  closed  for  a  time.  Then  John  Bond  undertook 
its  management, — "Ye  enemy  Indian  having  be¬ 
come  quiet.” 

Many  years  after  this,  John  used  the  old  mine 
Journal  for  his  plantation  accounts  in  Harford. 
Here  we  gain  an  insight  into  some  of  his  doings  on 
the  old  Plantation.  He  jots  down  the  names  of 
neighbors  on  whose  bonds  he  went  as  security.  He 
notes  curious  loans  of  grain  to  his  neighbors: — "To 
five  bushels  of  corn.  To  return  seven  and  a  half 
after  harvest.  To  six  bushels  of  oats.  To  return 
nine  bushels  after  harvest.”  "To  three  bushels  of 
rey.  To  pay  four  and  one  half  bushels.”  Entries 
also  of  tobacco,  potatoes,  cows  and  chickens,  cider, 
hay,  flaxseed  and  pork  indicate  the  farming  life. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  flaxseed  figured  so 
largely  as  a  plantation  product  in  those  days,  and 
what  it  was  used  for.  In  the  bill  entered  on  the 
old  Fell’s  Point  ledger  against  Dr.  John  Stevenson, 
immigrant  from  Londonderry,  who  turning  planter 
devoted  forty  years  of  his  life  to  building  the  trade 
of  Baltimore,  items  appear: — "To  storage  of  33 
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barrels  of  Flaxseed.”  "To  storage  of  8  hogsheads 
of  Flaxseed.”  "To  storage  of  5  hogsheads  of  Flax¬ 
seed.” 

That  the  trade  was  with  Ireland  and  was  con¬ 
siderable,  is  further  indicated  by  the  item: — "To 
warfage  for  Ship  Boyne,  Captain  Daugherty,  24 
days.” 

Tradition  gives  us  a  fine  story  about  John  Bond 
and  a  slave  he  bought  (perhaps  the  very  one  for 
buying  whom  the  "Meeting”  disciplined  him) .  It 
seems  that  on  a  certain  occasion  John  went  down 
to  Joppa  (the  seaport  of  that  part  of  Maryland), 
taking  with  him  his  young  household  slave.  In 
Joppa,  newly-imported  slaves  were  being  sold  to 
the  planters.  As  one  of  these  was  put  up,  the  slave- 
boy  ran  to  him,  threw  himself  at  his  feet  showing 
the  utmost  reverence  and  delight, — then  ran  to  his 
master  and  implored  him  to  buy  the  black  man. 
He  said  that  back  in  Africa  the  latter  had  been  his 
chief  and  he  had  been  one  of  his  carriers.  John  did 
not  want  more  slaves,  but  he  bought  the  negro  and 
took  him  to  the  plantation.  There  he  gave  "King 
Ben”  a  cabin  of  his  own  with  the  slave  boy  to  wait 
on  him.  Like  other  chiefs  brought  from  Africa 
(notably  the  grandfather  of  the  Maryland  astro¬ 
nomical  genius,  calculator  of  eclipses,  Benjamin 
Baneker  who  helped  to  lay  out  the  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington)  King  Ben  never  demeaned  himself  by 
doing  any  work.  He  built  up,  however,  a  great 
reputation  as  a  Diviner  and  Medicine  Man,  using 
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the  entrails  of  fowls  and  animals,  which  his  clients 
must  furnish,  in  the  divination.  Nor  was  his  prac¬ 
tice  limited  to  negroes,  for  carriages  full  of  white 
people  came  from  as  far  away  as  Baltimore  Town 
to  consult  him.  As  a  boy,  I  used  to  visit  with  con¬ 
siderable  awe  the  site  of  King  Ben’s  cottage;  and 
also  the  mound  of  stones  near  the  "sedge  field” 
which  they  told  me  were  the  ruins  of  Indian  Will’s 
cabin,  where  the  last  representative  of  one  of  our 
Maryland  tribes  lived. 

THE  BLAZONED  COACH 

One  of  the  delightful  traditions  which  have 
come  down  in  my  family  is  of  a  coach  which  John 
Bond,  of  Fell  s  Point,  Gentleman,  brought  with 
him  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  England.  At  that 
period  the  Maryland  government  circle  at  Annapo¬ 
lis  was  very  luxurious.  A  coach  and  four  was 
necessary  to  entrance  into  this  circle  and  this,  with 
arms  blazoned  upon  it,  was  imported  from  London. 

At  his  little  seaport  on  the  Patapsco  John  also 
must  be  in  the  fashion.  I  can  see  his  coach  lumber¬ 
ing  over  the  county  roads  to  his  Harford  plantation 
or  back  and  forth  between  Fell’s  Point  and  Balti¬ 
more  Town  with  a  slave,  or  perhaps  two,  in  livery 
on  the  seat,  to  the  wonderment  of  the  country  side. 

What  is  that  thing  on  the  door?”  they  questioned 
leaning  on  their  scythes  as  he  passed.  "Three 
dumplings  on  a  rafter,”  answered  a  rustic  wag. 

"Three  dumplings  on  a  rafter”  it  is  to  me  today, 
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and  I  would  not  ask  a  more  accurate  description  of 
the  old  Chevron  and  Bezants  of  Earth. 

Mayor  Preston,  descended  from  John’s  eldest 
brother,  tells  me  that  the  same  tradition  (slightly 
variant)  has  been  handed  down  to  him. 

THE  THREE-CRESTED  ARMS 

The  beautiful  three-crested  coat  of  arms  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  frontispiece  of  this  story  was  copied 
for  Christiana  Bond  from  an  heirloom  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Mrs.  Frances  E.  Christy  of  New  York, 
the  daughter  of  Merriken  Bond,  a  farmer  in  Balti¬ 
more  County.  Merriken  was  the  son  of  Jacob  II, 
eldest  son  of  Jacob  I,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Bond 
of  Emmorton. 

Many  years  ago  Mrs.  Christy  had  written  to 
her:  "This  little  account  was  with  my  father’s 
papers,  with  the  records  of  all  the  old  Bonds  in  a 
large  Bible,  which  was  left  in  Cincinnati  when  we 
moved  to  New  York  City  and  burned  in  a  fire. 
When  I  am  able  to  go  and  unpack,  I  will  send  you 
my  coat  of  arms  for  you  to  copy.” 

The  arms  of  Mrs.  Christy  had  written  beneath 
them,  "These  are  the  Arms  of  the  Bonds  of  Earth 
and  Hole.”  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  their 
American  origin.  The  subscription,  "Earth  and 
Hole”,  indicates  that  they  had  descended  so  many 
generations  that  the  full  name  "Holewood”  had 
been  lost  to  memory.  Nor  did  anyone  know  where 
Holewood  was. 
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Very  curiously,  Mrs.  Schuster,  whom  I  had 
never  before  met,  one  of  the  subscribers  to  this 
story,  showed  me  an  exactly  similar  three-crested 
coat  of  arms,  similarly  tinctured.  She  did  not  know 
whether  it  had  any  value  or  not  or  what  it  was, 
having  found  it  with  her  mother’s  Bible,  —  a 
memory  probably  of  the  long  ago. 

WILLIAM  BOND 

William  Bond,  the  eldest  son  of  John  Bond, 
Gentleman,  was  a  "non-associator”  in  1775  and 
1776;  yet  like  others  in  Quaker  families  who  would 
not  take  up  arms,  he  may  later  have  become  a 
county  magistrate,  and  may  be  "The  Worshipful 
William  Bond  whose  returns  of  oaths  administered 
are  cited  by  Brumbaugh  in  1778.  In  St.  George’s 
Parish  is  the  record  of  his  marriage  to  Sarah 
Wrongs,  and  in  the  census  their  ages  are  both 
stated  as  thirty  years,  in  1776.  Later,  he  emigrated 
to  Kentucky.  Mr.  Henry  Bond,  of  Chattanooga 
writes  Thomas  E.  Bond  that  William  first  settled 
in  Jefferson  County,  Virginia. 

The  children  of  William  and  Sarah  were  John, 
Edward  Fell,  Abby  and  Jane.  Jane  married  Samuel 
Bradford,  the  Sheriff  of  Harford  County.  Their 
son,  Augustus,  a  fine  speaker  and  able  lawyer, 
became  Governor  of  Maryland  through  the  impres¬ 
sion  made  by  his  great  speech  at  the  ^Vashington 
Peace  Conference  in  1861.  Holding  this  respon¬ 
sible  and  difficult  position  during  the  turmoil  of 
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our  Civil  War,  Governor  Bradford  pursued  a  most 
honorable  course  as  supporter  of  the  National 
Government  and  defender  of  the  civil  rights  of 
Maryland.  His  beautiful  mansion  on  the  north  of 
the  city  was  burned  by  Southern  raiders. 

Edward  Fell  Bond,  the  eldest  son  of  William 
and  Sarah,  married  Frances  Hawkins,  daughter  of 
the  Reverend  Archibald  Hawkins,  an  emigrant 
from  Baltimore  to  the  western  country.  They  are 
the  great-grandparents  of  Mrs.  W.  Harry  Brown, 
a  subscriber  to  this  Story;  who  has  contributed, 
further,  an  elaborate  research  into  wills  and  other 
records  in  England,  and  a  personal  visit  to  Earth, 
Hole  wood  and  the  Castle  of  Trematon,  with 
photographs  of  Earth  as  it  appeared  last  summer 
during  her  visit. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 
'Bonds  of  the  Forest 


EARLY  METHODISTS 

IN  Thomas,  son  of  John  of  Fell’s  Point,  whom  I 
have  named  Thomas  the  Methodist,  we  plainly 
see  the  loosening  of  the  hold  of  the  Quaker  cult 
upon  young  men  of  Quaker  parentage;  as  the 
narrow  tenets  of  that  sect  failed  to  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  the  growing  needs  of  the  colonists  for 
organization,  expansion  and  self-expression. 

When  the  organization  of  the  Church  of 
England  had  failed  our  colonists  and  left  them  in 
the  wilderness  (for  in  150  years  of  its  colonial 
existence  no  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  ever 
entered  a  Maryland  parish  church,  and  no  one 
received  confirmation  here  at  their  hands) ,  Quaker¬ 
ism  appeared  and  guided  them  by  its  "Inward 
Light.”  When  political  cooperation  and  social 
intercourse  became  necessary,  amid  large  com¬ 
munities  of  "world’s  people”  of  diverse  racial 
origins;  then  Quakerism,  quite  as  rigid  in  its  simpler 
forms,  failed  in  its  turn. 

An  independent,  patriotic,  progressive  stock 
like  the  Bonds  could  not  long  be  satisfied  with  the 
quaint  "Thee  and  Thou”  to  which  in  their  des- 
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peration  they  had  turned  for  spiritual  comfort. 
After  the  death  of  his  loving  wife,  even  John  of 
Fell’s  Point  had  fallen  under  the  discipline  of  the 
Meeting  to  which  he  had  deeded  its  home  at  Fall- 
ston.  Little  by  little,  nearly  the  whole  Bond 
connection  fell  under  its  displeasure. 

Various  indeed  are  the  charges  against  them 
culled  from  the  careful  records  of  the  Meetings: — 
Bond,  John — married  out  of  Meeting — dismissed. 
Bond,  Hanna — formerly  Reese — married  in  vio- 
lation  of  discipline.  Bond,  Joshua — ditto — dis¬ 
owned.  Bond,  Sarah — ditto — disowned.  Bond, 
James — plays  the  fiddle — disowned.  Bond,  Samuel 
— joins  the  militia — disciplined.  Bond,  John — ditto 
— disciplined.  Bond,  Jacob — lends  a  man  a  gun — 
disciplined.  Bond,  Joshua — plays  cards — disci¬ 
plined.  Bond,  Hanna — married  by  a  priest — dis¬ 
owned.  Bond,  Frances — ditto — disowned.  Fell, 
Ann  (formerly  Bond)  gone  contrary  to  principles 
(a  pretty  bonnet,  perhaps).  Bond,  John — dealt 
with  for  purchasing  a  negro.  Bond,  John — had 
taken  oath  as  a  magistrate,  contrary  to  known  prin¬ 
ciples — dealt  with.  Bond,  John — disorderly  con¬ 
duct  in  taking  an  oath — disowned.  Bond,  Susannah, 
daughter  of  John — taking  undue  liberties  and 
going  to  places  of  diversion  and  dancing  —  dis¬ 
owned.  Bond,  Thomas  and  William,  sons  of  John 
— "gone  out  in  marriage  contrary  to  good  order,” 
"had  a  birthright” — disowned.  Bond,  Merican — 
"subscribed  himself  a  Schollar  of  a  Dancing  School” 
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— dealt  with.  This  young  sport,  Merriken  Bond, 
was  a  farmer  on  the  Harford  road  near  Baltimore. 
From  him  came  my  coat-of-arms. 

Truly  it  was  time  for  our  Bond  stock,  of 
Harford,  and  Quakerism  to  part  company!  The 
dates  of  the  military  vagaries  of  the  younger  Bonds 
show  that  many  of  them  sympathized  with  the 
growing  discontent  of  the  Colonies  against  unwise 
British  rule  and  restraints,  especially  to  their  com¬ 
merce.  Other  defections  from  "the  principles”  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  fascination  which  the  demure 
Quaker  maidens, — well  trained  in  domestic  accom¬ 
plishments  and  ofttimes  well  endowed  financially, 
exerted  upon  the  young  planters  outside  the  pale  of 
"Meeting.”  Certain  other  entries  indicate  that, 
fretting  under  the  discipline  of  their  sedate  parents, 
some  of  the  younger  Bonds  were  growing  up  God¬ 
less  and  companioning  with  the  wild  youths  out¬ 
side  the  pale. 

Unhappily,  there  are  suggestions  that  one  of 
these  forgetters  of  his  "birthright”  was  Thomas 
Bond,  the  son  of  John  of  Fell’s  Point.  He  seems  to 
have  completely  broken  with  the  faith  of  his 
fathers  and  to  have  developed  into  a  typical  man 
of  the  world.  For  a  time,  he  helped  and  succeeded 
his  father  in  real  estate  development  of  Fell’s  Point. 
I  have  many  indentures  of  sales  to  purchasers  of 
lots  from  Bond  &  Bennett.  He  traveled;  for  there 
is  a  letter  to  his  father  from  Florida,  dated  1770, 
concerning  the  sale  of  a  plantation  there.  He 
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enquires  "whether  the  Merchants  of  Baltimore  still 
remain  in  their  determination  not  to  import  goods 
from  England.” 

There  is,  among  the  letters  of  John  and  his  son 
Thomas,  a  very  striking  letter  of  introduction 
which  has  usually  been  considered  as  written  for 
John;  but  which  I  suspect  was  for  Thomas.  It  was 
addressed  to  one  of  the  most  prominent  English¬ 
men  of  that  day,  "Sir  James  Lowther  Baronet, 
Whitehaven,”  and  bears  date,  Baltimore  Town, 
August  31,  1769. 

The  Baronet  to  whom  it  was  addressed  was  a 
young  man  of  fabulous  wealth  who,  at  the  date  of 
this  letter,  was  entering  upon  a  most  remarkable 
political  career.  In  his  public  methods  he  was  a 
true  forerunner  of  certain  great  party  leaders  of 
our  own  country.  When  he  wanted  anything  in 
the  line  of  legislation,  he  opened  his  "barl”  and 
paid  representatives  of  the  Nation  in  Parliament 
to  get  it  for  him.  He  did  not  waste  his  energies  on 
other  arguments,  and  made  no  secret  of  his  method. 
His  nine  paid  agents  in  Parliament  were  kept  by 
him  under  strict  discipline,  and  were  commonly 
referred  to  as  "Sir  James’s  ninepins.” 

Unfortunately,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn 
by  his  political  rivals  into  lawsuits  which  wrecked 
him.  I  say,  unfortunately,  because  he  used  his 
political  influence  unceasingly  in  protest  against 
that  injustice  to  our  colonies  which  eventually  led 
to  our  revolt. 
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To  the  Baronet’s  credit  must  be  placed  also  his 
wise  measures  for  enlarging  the  commerce  of  the 
town  of  Whitehaven,  which  he  owned,  by  im¬ 
provement  of  its  port  and  the  establishment  of  large 
weaving  and  knitting  manufacturies. 

The  letter  of  introduction  reads  thus: — 

"Sir, 

Having  met  with  great  civility  from  Mr.  Bond’s 
family  in  Maryland,  I  am  desirous  of  returning  the 
favour  in  England,  which  I  cannot  otherwise  do, 
than  by  the  hospitality  of  my  friends.  Mr.  Bond, 
who  has  taken  his  passage  for  England,  will  have 
occasion  to  be  at  Whitehaven,  and  I  take  the  liberty 
of  giving  him  this  letter  to  you,  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  difference  betwixt 
a  Gentleman  of  Distinction  in  England  and  in 
America.  Mr.  Bond  will  be  able  particularly  to 
acquaint  you  with  the  state  of  party,  and  the 
interest  necessary  to  be  made  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the 
Assembly  of  Maryland;  having  himself  stood  two 
contested  elections  for  this  County. 

I  am,  as  ever,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Wilson  Pearson.” 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  anything  further 
concerning  Wilson  Pearson,  and  suppose  he  was  a 
relative  of  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Wilson  and  Nisson,  of 
Whitehaven, — business  correspondents  mentioned 
in  John’s  ledger, — visiting  in  Maryland.  The  intro¬ 
duction  is  more  appropriate  to  young  Thomas  than 
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to  his  recently  bereaved  father,  who  would  find 
few  points  of  attraction  in  a  man  of  the  Baronet’s 
type. 

For  many  years  after  giving  up  the  real  estate 
business  in  Fell’s  Point,  Thomas  was  settled  in 
Buckingham  County,  Virginia.  He  had  lands,  also, 
in  Lancaster  County.  Losing  his  wife,  he  returned, 
about  1791,  to  Maryland  and  settled  on  his  ancestral 
homestead  near  Fallston,  where  he  soon  married  a 
second  time.  His  first  wife,  Rebecca  Stansbury, 
bore  him  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  His  second 
wife,  Sarah  Chew,  had  no  children. 

For  the  old  home  place  near  Fallston,  Thomas 
had  a  deep  affection.  When  his  father  offered  it  for 
sale,  in  1779,  Thomas  had  bought  it  in;  so  that  it 
has  never  been  out  of  the  family  and  Bond  name 
since  Thomas  of  Emmorton  deeded  it  to  his  son 
John,  about  1730,  a  rather  rare  record  for  Mary¬ 
land.  Probably  to  make  his  title  more  sure,  Thomas 
offered  it  for  sale  again  in  1796.  The  advertisements 
of  the  place  at  both  these  dates  have  been  preserved, 
giving  two  descriptions  of  it, — during  our  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  again  during  Washington’s  second 
presidency: — "The  tract  of  land  on  the  Little  Falls 
of  Gunpowder,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Bond’s 
Forest,  containing  about  five  hundred  acres 
(Thomas  says  it  contains  parts  of  two  tracts, 
Bond’s  Forest  and  Bond’s  Pleasant  Hills) .  It  is  well 
watered,  and  the  soil  is  good  and  fertile,  being 
mixed  with  an  isinglass  sand,  which  makes  it  easy 
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to  cultivate.  It  is  excellently  adapted  to  farming 
and  a  large  quantity  of  meadow  may  be  made  at 
small  expense.  There  are  two  large  orchards  of 
excellent  fruit  .  .  .  also  a  sufficiency  of  wood  and 
timber.  It  has  a  large  brick  house,  two  stories 
high.  .  .  .  ” 

From  this  and  the  contracts  which  John  made 
with  tenants,  I  infer  that  the  gable  at  the  right  in 
our  picture  of  the  house  and  the  low  building 
between  the  two  gables  belonged  to  the  original 
house,  the  unceiled  and  ill-floored  gable  rooms  not 
being  counted  as  rooms.  In  fact,  a  small  gable 
offset  under  the  great  willow  tree  over  the  entrance 
porch  was  in  this  condition  in  my  own  childhood, 
constituting  "the  Cave,”  where  the  old  trunks  and 
barrels  full  of  parchments  and  colonial  papers  were, 
and  soldier  coats,  and  ancient  guns,  with  Asbury’s 
Staff  and  saddle  bags.  The  staff  had  once  quite  an 
unique  experience.  Long  ago  a  small  nephew  visit- 
ing  from  New  York  was  found  to  have  used  it  as 
a  stick  for  his  kite.  In  answer  to  a  call  from  a 
window  to  know  what  he  was  doing  with  it,  he 
called  back  that  he  was  sending  it  up  to  the  good 
bishop.  The  "Hall”  (the  front  and  back  rooms  of 
the  gable  on  the  right)  had  no  cellar  under  it,  and 
lately  I  have  been  told  that  many  colonial  houses 
have  no  cellars  under  the  main  building, — cellars 
in  those  days  being  considered  snobbish. 

Before  my  father  added  the  gable  on  the  left,  a 
long  row  of  pantries,  kitchens  and  storerooms  ran 
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down  the  foreground  at  the  left  of  the  picture,  a 
memory,  I  fancy,  of  the  old  Cornish  quadrangle 
as  at  Earth. 

By  strange  coincidence,  or  was  it  a  forgotten 
memory  of  the  family  brain-cell,  there  was  on  the 
old  farm  in  my  boyhood  a  “sedge-field,”  never 
tilled,  grown  over  with  evergreen  trees.  I  was  told 
it  was  a  memorial  of  the  farm  as  the  tobacco 
planters  left  it;  but  I  find  that  in  ancient  Cornwall 
there  was  on  every  large  farm  one  untilled  field; 
sacred  to  the  Earth-goddess,  I  think. 

Back  again  on  the  old  homestead  which  he 
loved,  Thomas  Bond  walked  in  the  ways  of  his 
forefathers,  earning  a  reputation  for  devoutness 
which  has  become  a  tradition,  and  bringing  up  his 
two  sons  in  like  faith, — not  however  as  Quakers! 
That  era  of  the  family  history  was  ended. 

A  new  phase  of  Christian  evangelism  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  colony,  capable  of  meeting  and 
overcoming  the  flood  of  Atheism  which  was  over¬ 
whelming  France,  our  great  ally,  and  clouding  the 
faith  of  many  of  our  greatest  public  men.  At  some 
time  Thomas  had  come  into  contact  with  one  of 
those  flaming  missionaries  of  Wesleyism,  and  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  one  of  its  societies.  It  did  not 
until  178  5  claim  to  be  a  church, — but  rather  an 
evangelistic  movement  sprung  from  the  Church 
of  England  and  reverencing  its  forms  of  worship. 
The  “saddle-bag  men,”  as  its  itinerant  preachers 
were  known  to  the  planters,  sent  their  converts 
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until  1785  to  the  parish  churches  for  the  "ordi¬ 
nances  of  religion”;  after  that  date,  we  must  look 
largely  to  the  family  Bibles  for  records  of  births, 
deaths  and  marriages,  as  the  traveling  preachers’ 
notes  were  easily  lost. 

Methodism  was  almost  as  simple  in  its  needs  as 
Quakerism,  and  more  conformable  to  the  political 
life  and  social  necessities  of  the  colonists.  Resting 
upon  a  personal  experience  of  Divine  Friendship, 
it  presented  no  point  of  assault  to  the  negations  of 
Atheism.  It  was  a  religion  of  joy.  The  rapture  of 
its  pilgrim  songs  increased  with  the  years,  until 
there  crept  into  it  a  quaver  which  filled  the  listener 
with  awe.  It  flooded  the  lowliest  home  with  music 
which  brightened  the  meanest  task.  "My  mother’s 
song,”  "The  song  my  father  liked  best”  lingered  for 
a  lifetime  in  many  a  home.  Many  of  its  hymns, 
composed  by  "saddle-bag  men”  as  they  rode 
through  the  wilderness  had  didactic  rather  than 
poetic  value;  but  today,  after  a  century  and  a  half 
of  separation,  there  are  more  original  hymns  of 
Charles  Wesley  in  the  oft-revised  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  hymnal  than  of  any  other  writer,  with  one 
exception. 

In  Thomas,  who  is  described  as  "one  of  the  first 
considerable  planters  of  Harford  County  converted 
to  Methodism,”  there  lingered  to  the  end  a  bit  of 
the  ancestral  Quaker;  for  in  a  field  to  the  west  of 
his  home,  near  the  woods  that  skirt  the  Falls,  is  still 
pointed  out  a  group  of  "glacial  rocks,”  shaded  in 
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my  boyhood  by  sassafras  and  cherry  trees  and 
clambered  over  by  vines,  to  which  he  used  to  retire 
for  meditation  and  communion  with  his  Maker. 

In  the  two  Methodist  sons  of  Thomas,  I  find  no 
trace  of  the  Quaker.  The  younger  of  the  two,  John 
Wesley  Bond,  became  a  regularly  ordained  itinerant 
preacher.  He  died  unmarried  and  was  buried  in 
Baltimore.  His  Papers  are  in  my  possession.  Here 
are  the  records  of  his  circuit-riding  through  Balti¬ 
more  and  Harford  counties,  from  home  to  home, 
with  notes  about  the  meetings  gathered  there  from 
the  neighborhood. 

Here  is  a  note  book,  in  which,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  brother,  he  commented  during  a  trip  with 
Bishop  Asbury,  on  the  soil,  farming  population, 
methods  of  tillage,  crops,  and  colonial  history  of 
the  wayside,  in  Maryland,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey. 

It  seems  that  John  had  been  appointed  as 
traveling  companion  to  the  aged  Bishop,  who  was 
his  care  till  death;  and  among  my  manuscripts  I 
find  a,  probably  unpublished,  estimation  of  that 
Great  American  Apostle,  whose  travels  can  com¬ 
pare  with  those  of  Wesley,  and  were  made  under 
incredible  hardship  forwards  and  backwards 
through  the  settlements.  How  greatly  Asbury 
valued  J.B.’s  character  and  care  is  expressed  again 
and  again  in  his  journals;  and  John’s  awe  of  him  is 
preserved  in  the  tradition, — "He  was  the  only  man 
I  was  ever  afraid  of.”  "With  practically  no  edu- 
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cation,”  says  the  Rev.  Beverley  W.  Bond  in  his  Life 
of  Wesley ,  "Asbury  became  proficient  in  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew.” 

In  the  forty-five  years  after  he  volunteered  for 
missionary  work  in  America,  Bishop  Asbury  "sixty 
times  crossed  the  wide  range  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains  in  going  and  returning  to  and  from  the 
western  country;  and  often  before  there  was  even 
a  bridle  path  to  point  the  way  or  a  house  to  shelter 
in;  and  when  Indian  depredations  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  before,  behind,  and  on  either  side  of  me. 
Twenty-nine  visits  in  thirty  years  I  made  to  North 
and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.” 

Often  he  would  have  to  cross,  as  best  he  could, 
rude  bridges  of  poles  floating  on  the  surface  of 
swollen  streams,  and  sleep  in  pole  cabins  with 
nothing  between  the  logs  to  keep  out  the  wind. 
For  seven  years  before  his  death  in  faithful  J.B.’s 
arms,  he  was  so  crippled  that  he  could  not  keep 
his  feet  in  the  stirrups  and  had  to  lean  on  a  table 
as  he  preached. 

How  to  deal  with  slavery  greatly  puzzled  the 
good  bishop.  "He  could  not,”  says  J.B.  in  his 
manuscript,  "look  with  an  eye  of  indifference  on 
the  cruel  slavery  of  the  poor  blacks  in  the  Southern 
and  some  of  the  Middle  States.  He  frequently 
spoke  of  it  with  deep  concern;  and  said  he  had 
examined  it  every  way  of  which  his  mind  was 
capable;  that  in  parts  of  the  country  there  were 
difficulties  in  freeing  them; — the  poor  things  had 
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no  protection  if  freed,  and  evil-disposed  persons 
would  abuse  them.  Under  such  circumstances,  he 
did  not  see  what  we  as  a  ministry  could  do  but  try 
to  get  both  the  masters  and  the  servants  to  get  all 
the  religion  they  can,  and  then  get  ready  to  leave 
a  troublesome  world;  that  this  would  make  the 
owners  humane  and  the  servants  trusty.”  Yet 
under  Methodism  slavery  disappeared  from  many 
other  families  besides  the  Bonds  of  the  Forest,  who 
had  held  to  it  in  spite  of  Quakerism. 

Thomas  Emerson  Bond,  the  brother  of  John, 
studied  Medicine  in  Philadelphia,  under  his 
"Cousin,”  Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  brother  of  Phineas,  of 
the  Calvert  County  stock.  Settling  in  Baltimore 
and  marrying  Christiana,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Solo¬ 
mon  Birckhead,  a  wealthy  practitioner  and  leader 
in  civic  progress,  young  Doctor  Bond  soon  took 
first  rank  as  a  family  physician.  He  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Medical  School  of 
the  University  of  Maryland,  receiving  then  from 
the  Legislature,  as  Cordell  so  well  tells,  a  compli¬ 
mentary  degree  of  M.D.  He  was  appointed,  in  the 
charter,  one  of  the  six  professors,  to  hold  the  chair 
of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  but  resigned 
without  lecturing.  Later,  he  was  Member  of  the 
City  Council  and  President  of  the  city  Board  of 
Health. 

I  have  a  letter  in  which  he  tells  how  he  treated 
Asiatic  Cholera,  in  the  great  epidemic  of  1832, 
losing  only  two  patients, — one  moribund  when  first 
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seen,  the  other  dying  in  an  alcoholic  spree  during 
convalescence.  His  treatment  was  to  give  salt 
solution  till  the  stomach  would  not  reject  it  any 
more,  and  had  to  let  it  be  absorbed  into  the  blood 
vessels.  He  had,  by  wise  reflection,  applied  the  most 
modern  principles  of  treatment,  yet  he  had  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  method,  lest  he  lose  his  reputation.  He 
believed  that  the  severe  dietary  precautions  advised 
by  the  profession  for  avoiding  infection  disordered 
the  digestive  system  and  did  harm.  My  father, 
hearing  of  the  epidemic,  hurried  to  the  city  and 
found  the  old  doctor  enjoying  a  large  watermelon. 

My  son!”  explained  the  latter,  "they  are  the  finest 
melons  we  have  had  for  years,  and  they  are  dirt 
cheap.  No  one  will  dare  buy  them!” 

When  his  son,  Dr.  Thomas  E.,  Junior,  began  to 
practice,  his  father  turned  over  his  patients  to  him, 
and  following  the  urge  of  his  Earth  heredity  went 
up  to  Harford  and  set  to  work  to  develop  the  old 
farm.  The  desire  to  do  "religious”  work,  which 
affects  all  good  Bonds  at  some  time  in  their  lives, 
had  taken  hold  upon  him  and  quite  mastered  the 
medical  heritage  from  his  grandmother,  Aliceanna. 
He  had  taken  to  religious  writing,  especially 
polemic. 

The  transition  from  medical  practice  to  re¬ 
ligious  writing  was  not  without  remonstrance  from 
some  of  his  city  patients.  One  of  my  dearest  treas¬ 
ures  is  a  letter  of  protest  from  Dr.  Birckhead,  whose 
other  son-in-law,  a  Major,  had  acquired  chronic 
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Gout  through  "some  mysterious  act  of  Provi¬ 
dence,5’  aided  no  doubt  by  liberal  use  of  Port  wine. 
The  Major’s  wife  did  not  like  the  way  Dr.  Bond 
had  slipped  out  of  the  case  in  favor  of  his  son  now 
graduated  and  in  practice,  and  forced  her  father 
to  write: — "The  long  intervals  between  your  visits 
to  the  Major  are  beyond  what  your  usual  neglect 
and  inattention  can  account  for.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  your  attendance  should  have  been  un¬ 
remitting  and  kind.  Such  a  dangerous  and  afflicting 
disease  always  excites  interesting  and  kind  feeling 
in  the  heart  of  a  benevolent  physician. — The 
family  connection, — the  claim  of  his  wife,  and  her 
feelings  and  wishes, — the  claim  that  humanity  has 
upon  us  all,  to  be  kind  and  affectionate, — the 
respect  due  to  me,  should  influence  you.  And  a 
very  impressing  reason  with  yourself,  Doctor, — I 
mean  self-respect  .  .  .  The  Major  continues, 
nearly,  as  you  last  left  him  ...”  I  can  hear  my 
grandfather  chuckle  at  the  feeble  ending  of  this 
ferocious  assault,  which  did  not  disturb  their 
friendship  in  the  least. 

Retiring  to  Harford  County,  he  settled  down 
as  a  farmer;  but  after  some  years  received  a  call, 
which  he  says  was  wholly  unsolicited,  to  assume  in 
New  York  the  editorship  of  the  leading  publication 
of  the  Methodist  church, — a  position  which  he 
filled  with  literary  efficiency  and  intense  contro¬ 
versial  energy  until  his  death.  I  have  a  letter  in 
which  he  bewails  the  fact  that  he  has  nothing  at 
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hand  to  attack  except  the  doings  of  a  certain 
extreme  ritualist  clergyman  prominent  at  that 
time. 

I  have  many  letters  after  this  from  New  York 
about  literary  matters  and  about  the  old  home¬ 
stead,  which  he  calls  affectionately  "Bethesda 
Farm.”  Dr.  Thomas  Littig,  ancestor  to  two  of  the 
subscribers  to  this  Story,  had  removed  to  it  and 
was  trying,  with  insufficient  capital,  to  continue 
its  development;  a  task  of  which  many  a  farmer 
now-a-days  knows  the  heart-break. 

While  his  eldest  son,  Dr.  Thomas  E.,  Junior, 
remaining  in  Maryland,  was  a  Southern  sym¬ 
pathizer,  his  other  sons,  educated  in  New  York, 
became  strongly  Union  in  their  views;  yet  this 
divergence  never  broke  the  ties  of  brotherly  affec¬ 
tion  between  them.  Thomas  and  Lennox  will 
appear  in  later  chapters;  John  Wesley  and  Charles 
Wesley  settled  in  Toledo,  Ohio, — one  as  physician 
and  the  other  as  merchant.  Both  have  represen¬ 
tation  in  my  chapter  on  Genealogies. 

John  Wesley  Bond,  after  honorable  service 
in  the  Union  army  in  the  Civil  War,  settled  as  a 
practitioner  in  Toledo,  and  was  a  founder  of 
Medical  Institutions  in  that  city.  I  have  a  letter 
to  my  father  in  which  he  describes  his  lecture 
course  in  its  medical  school  and  asks  for  books 
which  will  aid  him  in  his  instruction  of  the  class. 
In  old  age  he  was  much  sought  as  a  kindly  and 
wise  consultant. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

' Bonds  of  the  Forest 


THE  PASSING  OF  AN  ERA 
homas  Emerson  Bond,  Junior,  the  eldest  son 


JL  of  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Bond,  Senior,  was  born  in 
the  old  Harford  Homestead  in  1813  while  his 
father  held  the  position  of  Surgeon  of  the  Harford 


cavalry.  He  received  in  Baltimore  a  very  complete 


education,  graduating  in  the  Baltimore  College, 
according  to  the  inscription  in  a  little  Greek  New 
Testament  in  my  possession,  as  Prizeman  in  Greek. 

He  took  up  the  study  of  Medicine  under  the 
preceptorship  of  his  father  and  after  graduating  in 
1834  from  the  University  of  Maryland,  he  became 
his  assistant.  Four  years  later  he  married  Miss  Annie 
Morris,  daughter  of  George  Morris,  a  Scottish- 
American  merchant  importer  from  China  and 
India  who  with  his  brother  William  had  founded 
also  on  the  Patapsco  river  the  Thistle  Mills  and 
built  there  on  the  steep  hillsides  a  model  Scottish 
factory  village  which  still  stands.  On  her  mother’s 
side  the  bride  descended  from  the  Huguenot  La 
Tours,  of  Auvergne. 

There  was  in  Baltimore  at  this  time  a  leader  in 
the  practice  of  dentistry,  an  elderly  man  of  genius, 
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Dr.  Horace  H.  Hayden,  author  in  earlier  days  of 
the  first  American  treatise  on  Geology,  who  for 
years,  by  candlelight  after  office  hours,  had  in¬ 
structed  private  classes  in  Dentistry.  Among  his 
pupils  had  been  a  young  Ohioan,  Dr.  Chapin  A. 
Harris. 

Settling  in  Baltimore,  Dr.  Harris,  a  man  of  a 
practical  turn,  a  good  mixer  and  like  his  teacher 
a  man  of  high  ideals  and  tremendous  energy,  caught 
the  vision  of  his  preceptor  and  helped  to  make  it 
a  reality. 

About  the  time  of  his  marriage  to  Miss  Morris, 
these  two  gentlemen  asked  Dr.  Bond  to  help  them 
in  founding  a  Dental  College.  Having  been  refused 
the  patronage  of  the  University  of  Maryland  Medi¬ 
cal  School,  the  three  associated  with  themselves  an 
expert  anatomist,  Dr.  Henry  Willis  Baxley,  and 
went  ahead  with  the  first  Dental  College  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

This  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery  was 
founded  so  wisely  and  with  such  high  ideals  that 
it  not  only  lifted  dentistry  from  a  half-quack 
mechanical  trade  to  a  worthy  member  of  the 
medical  profession,  but  survived  the  effort  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  to  replace  it  by  a  rival 
school;  and  stands  to-day  under  its  original  charter, 
nearly  one  hundred  years  old,  among  the  colleges 
grouped  in  our  great  State-endowed  University. 

Admitting  the  exceptional  talents  and  energy 
of  Dr.  Hayden  and  Dr.  Harris,  and  the  great 
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charm  of  their  presence,  to  which  there  are  abun¬ 
dant  testimonies,  it  seems  certain  that  without  the 
cooperation  of  young  Dr.  Bond  —  who  knew 
nothing  and  taught  nothing  whatever  of  operative 
dentistry  —  this  great  world-advance,  which  has 
relieved  and  blessed  every  civilized  nation  and 
added  beyond  computation  to  human  efficiency, 
could  not  have  survived  beyond  the  first  years  of 
its  existence. 

Dr.  Bond,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Atheneum 
Club  of  literati  of  that  day,  contributed  to  the 
Dental  enterprise  valuable  literary  talents.  He 
wrote  its  Latin  diploma.  He  translated  for  it 
treatises,  by  the  best  French  surgeons,  on  dental 
subjects.  He  wrote  for  it  a  text  book,  Dental 
Medicine , — most  remarkable  for  the  cases  he  as¬ 
sembles  to  prove  his  claim  that  disease  of  the  teeth 
is  the  unrecognized  cause  of  many  grave  disturb¬ 
ances  in  distant  parts  of  the  body;  although  the 
fact  is  recognized  by  a  few  of  the  greatest  masters. 
He  says: — "We  are  not  apprized  that  the  subject 
is  ever  alluded  to  by  lecturers  on  the  practice  of 
physic  when  recapitulating  to  their  classes  the 
causes  of  functional  disturbance  and  constitutional 
suffering;  it  is  not  noticed  in  the  many  textbooks 
on  practice.”  He  devotes  nearly  one-fifth  of  his 
pages  to  it. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  today  this  is  in  full 
accord  with  the  most  recent  medical  researches! 

To  the  enterprise  Dr.  Bond  contributed  the 
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talents  of  "a  flawless  class  lecturer”  and  a  most 
accomplished  orator,  scores  of  whose  public  ad¬ 
dresses  before  graduating  classes  and  College  open¬ 
ings  have  survived  in  print.  To  it  he  brought  also 
the  backing  of  leading  medical  men  in  Baltimore, — 
most  important  because  of  the  wide-spread  con¬ 
tempt  with  which  dentists  were  usually  viewed  by 
the  Profession, — and  the  sympathy  of  the  Metho¬ 
dists,  always  pioneers  in  civilization. 

The  announcement  of  the  little  college  was  a 
masterpiece  of  advertising.  All  the  classes  were  to 
be  taught  in  obscure  rooms  above  a  warehouse  or 
store  on  Eutaw  Street,  which  I  have  not  identified; 
and  doubtless  the  dissection  was  in  a  loft  above 
some  stable  nearby.  In  the  opening  week  four 
public  evening  addresses  were  announced, — in  a 
church  just  north  of  Lexington  Street  on  the  west 
side  of  Calvert,  in  the  social  centre  of  that  day. 
The  clergy  and  laity  were  invited  to  attend.  It  was 
with  much  pleasure  that  I  located  this  place  and 
stood  in  the  great  hall,  beneath  the  church,  where 
the  four  orators  in  turn  called  attention  to  their 
project. 

Retiring  some  ten  years  later  to  the  old  Harford 
homestead,  which  he  called  Mount  Kalmia  from 
the  laurel  in  its  woods,  and  giving  up  family 
practice,  Dr.  Bond,  surviving  by  many  years  his 
co-Founders,  retained  until  his  death  his  place  in 
the  faculty  of  the  dental  college  which,  I  think,  he 
must  have  recognized  as  the  most  important  ac- 
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complishment  of  his  life,  the  college  having  by  that 
time  graduated  the  founders  of  dental  colleges  in 
all  sections  of  the  country  and  furnished  dentists 
to  several  European  courts. 

The  buying  of  the  homestead  from  his  father 
was  not  a  sudden  whim  of  "y oung”  Dr.  Bond’s. 
Ten  years  before,  he  had  written  to  New  York: — 
"My  dear  Father,  I  have  been  to  Harford.  It  is  a 
pity  that  hundreds  of  acres  should  lie  idle  which 
might  so  readily  be  improved.  I  think  you  had 
better  give  me  a  part  of  it  and  let  me  gradually 
improve  it  as  I  am  able, — so  that  if  infirmity  should 
overtake  me  I  might  have  some  little  homestead 
ready  to  go  to.  I  love  the  old  place.” 

Now,  being  urged  by  his  father  to  take  a  rest 
there,  he  set  about  fulfilling  his  dream.  By  wise 
management,  he  brought  the  farm  gradually  into 
the  condition  of  a  gentleman’s  country  place.  Its 
fields  yielded  fine  crops  of  hay  and  cereals.  The 
meadows  were  dotted  with  Alderney  herds  of  milch 
cattle.  Its  four-horse  teams  and  dairy  wagons  went 
weekly  to  city  markets.  He  planted  his  lawns  with 
choice  trees, — the  great  willow  among  whose  long 
streamers  the  Orioles  wove  their  nests  dominating 
the  whole,  extending  its  great  sheltering  arms  far 
over  the  house-roofs. 

Using,  in  the  Civil  War  period,  the  ample 
income  from  Thistle  Mills,  he  removed  the  last 
trace  of  the  quadrangle  and  added  largely  to  the 
colonial  mansion. 
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A  characteristic  of  the  old  place  was  the  long 
tenancy  of  the  Irish  and  Negroes  who  worked  it 
in  my  father’s  day.  They  came  to  it  as  young 
married  couples,  settled  in  one  of  the  farm-houses 
and  raised  their  children  to  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood  there.  In  those  long  tenancies,  they  came  to 
feel  as  great  an  interest  in  the  place  as  the  owners 
had;  and  they  retained  a  kindly  interest  long  after, 
in  old  age,  they  had  bought  farms  of  their  own. 

Long  before  the  Civil  War  broke,  slaveholding 
planters  of  our  States  had  viewed  with  apprehen¬ 
sion  the  great  numbers  of  men  and  women  of 
colour  who  were  buying  their  freedom  or  receiving 
manumission  in  the  wills  of  their  masters  (which 
had,  I  think,  been  unlawful  in  previous  gener¬ 
ations).  The  ruin  of  prosperous  Hayti  was  con¬ 
tinually  before  their  eyes.  Though  the  free  "people 
of  colour”  in  that  island  had  aided  nobly  in  pre¬ 
serving  order  until  alienated  by  the  injustice  and 
brutality  of  the  French  government,  our  own 
planters  dreaded  the  intercourse  of  slaves  with 
freedmen.  When  Freedom  is  in  the  air,  the  Op¬ 
pressor  must  ever  live  in  terror. 

To  meet  this  impending  danger,  African  coloni¬ 
zation  was  devised  in  Liberia.  Feeling  out  of 
harmony  with  the  Northern  promoters,  Maryland 
established  contiguous  to  Liberia  her  own  exclusive 
colony, — a  daughter  "Sovereign  State”  called  by 
her  own  name,  with  its  own  President,  Constitu¬ 
tion,  flag,  etc.  The  history  of  the  founding  of  this 
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Sovereign  Republic  by  our  own  Sovereign  State, 
was  written  up  by  me  for  Andrews’  Tercentenary 
History  of  Maryland. 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Bond,  Senior,  was  one  of  its 
Founders,  and  Dr.  Thomas  E.,  Junior,  continued 
his  father’s  interest  in  it.  Christiana  Bond  tells  me 
that  once  on  visiting  my  father’s  Journal  Office  in 
Baltimore  she  was  introduced  to  a  negro  of  fine 
presence  and  courteous  address, — the  second  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Maryland  in  Africa, — to  whom  the  white 
Directors  of  the  emigration  society, — leading  men 
of  the  city, — gave  a  banquet. 

Subsequently,  Maryland  became,  as  it  is  today, 
one  of  the  States  of  the  Liberian  Republic. 

When  Secession  of  the  slave  states  threatened, 
Dr.  Bond  hoped  and  labored  to  prevent  war. 
Though  he  owned  no  slaves  himself,  there  was  one 
slave  on  his  place  until  "Mr.  Linkum  set  her  free.” 
Only  recently,  the  story  of  "Old  Uncle  Ben”  and 
his  young  wife  was  told  to  me.  I  remember  him 
laboring  all  day  in  our  five-acre  garden,  and  after 
dark,  by  the  kitchen  fire,  spelling  out  his  big- 
lettered  Bible,  while  his  wife  cooked.  Long  a  slave, 
he  had  just  begun  to  learn  to  read.  He  was  an  in¬ 
dustrious  laborer,  and  had  bought  his  own  freedom. 
Then  he  had  saved  up  and  bought  Cynthia.  But 
he  never  set  her  free!  When  she  needed  discipline, 
he  would  remind  her  of  the  fact. 

Though  strongly  sympathizing  with  the  South, 
Dr.  Bond  was  greatly  distressed  at  the  news  of 
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Lincoln’s  death, — believing  that  he  alone  was  great 
enough  to  heal  our  war- torn  nation.  To  the  end  of 
his  own  life  his  editorials  and  sympathetic  corre¬ 
spondence  were  the  comfort  of  many  sad  hearts 
throughout  the  Southland. 

In  my  boyhood,  hospitality  reigned  at  Mount 
Kalmia  after  the  ancient  fashion  described  among 
the  gentry  of  Cornwall  by  Defoe.  In  summer  the 
house  was  always  full  of  guests  from  the  city, — 
picknicking  along  the  Falls,  visiting  neighbors, 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  garden  and  orchards. 

I  have  traveled  extensively  in  America  and  in 
Europe,  I  have  stood  on  the  shores  of  the  beautiful 
English  Lakes;  but  I  have  nowhere  found  foliage 
more  lovely  than  the  fern-bordered,  laurel-draped 
woodland  path  along  the  Little  Falls  of  Gunpowder 
(said  to  have  been  named  in  memory  of  the  Gun¬ 
powder  Plot)  which  half  circled  the  old  homestead. 
The  sketch  by  my  sister  of  the  house  is  true  to  that 
time,  but  the  great  weeping-willow,  grown  “from 
a  riding  switch  stuck  into  the  ground  by  my 
grandfather”  reached  still  greater  dimensions. 

To  this  beautiful  home,  Dr.  Bond  would  return 
from  his  bi-weekly  drives  to  city, — to  lecture  at 
the  Dental  College  and  direct  the  publication  of  his 
Baltimore  Christian  Advocate.  It  was  a  strenuous 
life, — writing  off-days  in  his  well-stocked  Library, 
then  the  drive  of  twenty  miles  in  the  morning  to 
the  city  and  twenty  home;  but  the  work  was  con- 
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genial  and  his  horses  were  fleet;  and  more  and 
more  he  "loved  the  old  place.” 

Dying  there  at  the  age  of  sixty,  just  as  he  had 
brought  both  his  farm  and  his  journal  to  full  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  he  left  behind  him  a  great  mass  of 
literature,  most  of  it  unfortunately  in  the  form  of 
unsigned  editorials  and  journal  contributions  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  pages  of  the  Baltimore  Christian 
Advocate ,  the  Guardian  of  Health ,  the  Athenceum, 
and  the  Southern  Review.  There  survive,  also,  a 
large  number  of  orations  delivered  before  colleges. 

After  many  years  of  desolating  rentals,  the  old 
Homestead  was  bought  of  the  family  by  Alexander 
Towar  (Latour)  Bond,  one  of  the  sons  who  had 
been  successful  in  the  West  and  in  Boston,  who 
could  not  forget  the  times  when  he  had  followed 
his  hounds  over  the  Harford  hills  or  listened  from 
his  window  half  the  night  to  the  pack  (Jeff  with 
his  deep  bay,  and  Music  with  her  curious  trebel 
lilt)  chasing  a  red  fox  down  the  half  circle  of  the 
laurel  hills  along  the  Falls,  back  along  its  arc 
through  the  meadows  to  the  starting  place  and 
down  the  Falls  again.  In  his  Boston  warehouses,  he 
dreamed  that  the  old  place  might  live  again,  and  he 
spent  a  great  deal  of  money  on  its  restoration. 
Before  he  could  retire  to  it,  he  fell  ill.  Today  it 
stands  there,  sturdy  as  ever,  a  memorial  of  an  Age 
that  is  Past. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

'Bonds  of  the  Forest 


IN  WAR  AND  IN  PEACE 

The  record  of  eminent  services  rendered  Eng¬ 
land  by  descendants  of  the  Earth  family  is 
abundantly  preserved  in  the  literature  of  that 
country,  and  in  the  latest  Directory,  among  men 
of  military  distinction,  the  Bond  name  is  always 
found. 

As  my  own  American  ancestors,  being  Quakers, 
were  not  among  those  who  approved  of  our  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War,  I  feel  ill-equipped  for  dealing  with 
this  important  phase  of  the  family  history;  nor 
can  I  learn  of  any  papers  or  family  records  on 
which  a  satisfactory  story  could  be  based. 

The  account  given  in  Judge  Preston’s  History 
of  Harford  County  came  largely  from  my  side  of 
the  family,  although  the  Author  of  that  excellent 
book  is  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  most  active 
Patriots.  In  a  letter  to  my  brother,  Thomas  E. 
Bond,  dated  1901,  he  says: — "Your  letter  throws 
more  light  on  the  Bond  family  than  anything  I 
have  heretofore  received.  The  Bonds  were  very 
good  people  in  the  old  days,  as  well  as  now.  For 
instance: — Jacob,  who  was  my  great-great-grand- 
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father,  was  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Convention 
which  protested  against  the  Stamp  Act,  and  he  also 
represented  the  county  in  the  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention.  I  thought  of  preparing  a  sketch  of  Jacob 
Bond,  and  with  your  kind  permission,  if  I  publish 
my  book  I  will  insert  the  sketch  you  have  furnished 
me,  entire  ...  I  think  Jacob  lived  in  the  house 
now  occupied  by  the  Richardsons,  near  the  toll- 
gate  in  Bel  Air.” 

Apart  from  this  contribution  by  my  brother, 
there  are  in  Judge  Preston’s  book  a  great  many 
references  to  public  services  by  Harford  and  other 
Bonds.  In  every  part  of  the  colony,  from  Cecil  to 
St.  Mary’s,  they  are  active,  protesting  against 
tyranny,  organizing  temporary  government,  raising 
companies  of  militia,  inspecting  recruits,  serving 
as  officers  or  privates  on  the  battlefield.  The  elder 
sons  of  the  old  Quaker,  Thomas  of  Emmorton, 
were  leaders  in  their  county,  being  large  landholders 
and  men  of  repute.  His  sons  Thomas  II  and  Jacob, 
with  William  son  of  Joshua,  protest  against  the 
Stamp  Tax  and  are  on  the  Committee  of  Corre¬ 
spondence  in  June,  1774.  When  the  Association  of 
Freemen  of  Maryland  published,  on  July  16th, 
1775,  a  Protest  Against  Taxation  by  Parliament 
without  Cause  (which  hangs  on  the  walls  of  public 
schools)  among  the  signers,  in  clear  strong  hand¬ 
writing  is  the  name  of  Thomas  Bond  II. 

When  the  Provincial  Convention  at  Annapolis, 
in  1775,  called  for  troops,  Captain  Jacob  Bond,  son 
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of  Thomas  of  Emmorton,  raised  a  company  of 
militia,  which  included  his  cousins,  Buckler  Bond 
and  William  (of  Joshua),  and  James  Bond  (prob¬ 
ably  son  of  his  uncle  William) . 

When  the  "Flying  Camp”  went  from  Maryland 
to  the  aid  of  General  Washington,  James  Bond 
helped  to  raise  a  company  for  it. 

In  1775,  at  Harford  Town,  Jacob  and  William, 
sons  of  Thomas  of  Emmorton,  were  on  a  committee 
to  buy  arms  for  and  send  money  to  the  distressed 
in  blockaded  Boston. 

Pulaski’s  Legion,  that  quaint  reincarnation  of 
military  Rome,  with  its  mingling  of  horse  and  foot 
soldiers,  and  its  polyglot  of  foreign  disciplinarians, 
under  the  personal  exclusive  control  of  Washington 
and  (I  suspect)  a  device  for  getting  these  insistent 
(broken-English)  officers  out  of  his  own  army, — 
such  a  romantic  force,  with  its  chivalric  ideas  and 
its  beautiful  banner  of  crimson  silk  embroidered  by 
the  Moravian  sisters  of  Bethlehem,  could  not  be 
complete  without  a  Thomas  Bond  as  Sergeant. 
Longfellow  has  sung  the  consecration  of  its  beauti¬ 
ful  flag,  now  treasured  in  our  Historical  Society. 
Sergeant  Thomas  is  recorded  as  wounded  and  in¬ 
valided  before  the  Savannah  campaign. 

In  the  War  of  1812,  the  record  of  the  Bonds 
for  patriotism  continued  good.  Among  the  young 
men  recorded  on  our  Battle  Monument  as  dying  in 
the  defence  of  our  city,  is  Benjamin  Bond.  Beyond 
his  enlistment,  no  one  seems  to  know  anything 
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more  of  him;  but  Benjamin  was  a  favorite  name 
among  the  Bonds  of  the  Forest  at  that  time. 

The  descendants  of  Thomas  Talbot  Bond  point 
with  pride  to  the  tradition  that  he  was  one  of  the 
defenders  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  in  Fort 
McHenry  during  the  famous  bombardment.  In 
the  dawn’s  early  light  he  could  see  it  still  wave;  but 
he  could  not  hear  the  cheer  with  which  it  was 
greeted  by  the  gallant  defenders,  for  the  explosion 
of  a  bomb  had  deafened  him  for  life.  On  his 
ancestral  farm  at  the  White  House  near  Fallston, 
his  sons  grew  up  to  continue  his  record  in  the 
battles  of  the  Civil  War,  in  which  nearly  every 
young  Bond  throughout  the  United  States  served 
with  credit  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Four  of  his 
grandchildren  are  noted  in  my  chapter  on 
Genealogies. 

IN  PEACE 

Loving  fair  play,  many  Bonds  of  the  Forest 
have  naturally  found  places  on  the  Bench.  Before 
me  lies  a  little  note-book,  from  unprinted  records 
chiefly,  copied  out  for  my  sister.  In  it  is  a  list  of 
some  thirty  commissions  issued  to  Bonds  as  magis¬ 
trates.  Among  them  "the  Worshipful  William 
Bond”  indicates  the  respect  with  which  this  position 
was  regarded  in  those  early  days. 

A  letter  among  the  papers  of  John  Bond, 
Gentleman,  is  interesting  in  this  connection.  From 
Philadelphia  his  friend,  who  had  just  been  pardoned 
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for  the  second  time,  by  Governor  Sharpe,  writes: — 
"Are  you  not  afraid  so  much  meekness  in  your 
friend  doth  presage  his  approaching  dissolution,  or 
that  he  is  near  becoming  a  good  Quaker; — which 
blessed  appelation  you  would  yet  enjoy,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  petition  which  in  spite  of  all  the 
Scoundrel  s  teeth  forced  Sharpe  to  poke  you  into 
the  Commission  of  the  Peace.” 

In  modern  times,  the  Bonds  have  furnished 
many  judges  of  State  and  County  courts,  notably, 
the  Honorable  Carroll  T.  Bond,  now  Chief  Judge 
of  Maryland.  The  only  one  who  became  a  Federal 
judge,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  my  father’s  brother, 
Judge  Hugh  Lennox  Bond.  When  rowdyism  ran 
not  in  Baltimore  before  the  Civil  W^ar,  Lennox,  a 
young  lawyer  trained  in  the  North,  was  appointed 
to  a  city  court  as  a  man,  fearless  and  upright,  who 
would  see  that  the  laws  were  carried  out.  When 
the  Republican  Party  took  over  the  fight  against 
slavery,  he  received  much  abuse  as  a  "Black  Repub¬ 
lican,”  yet  the  very  class  which  abused  him  received 
many  kindnesses  through  his  intercession  for  them 
with  President  Lincoln. 

Later,  he  was  appointed  United  States  District 
Judge  for  Maryland  and  several  States  to  the  south 
of  it,  where  he  served  for  twenty-five  years,  break¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  terror  of  the  second  Ku-Klux,  and 
reestablishing  order  in  those  war-wrecked  States. 
His  decision  releasing,  on  habeas  corpus  writs, 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Canvassers  of  South 
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Carolina  is  said  to  have  led  to  the  triumph  of 
Hayes,  in  whose  presidency  military  rule  of  the 
South  was  discontinued  and  our  Republic  was 
reestablished  there. 

Judge  Bond  lived  in  Mount  Royal,  the  country 
place  of  his  grandfather,  Doctor  Solomon  Birck- 
head,  a  descendant  of  the  famous  Quaker  of 
Bristol.  In  his  down-town  club,  "Union  Bond” 
was  always  the  centre  of  a  group  of  representative 
citizens  delighted  with  his  quick  repartee  and 
humorous  stories. 

Two  of  his  sons  followed  their  father’s  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  Law,  Nicholas  Penniman  Bond  and 
Hugh  Lennox  Bond,  Junior.  Both  have  represen¬ 
tatives  among  our  Subscribers.  The  former  was 
prominent  in  financial  circles;  the  latter  occupied 
the  responsible  position  of  Chief  Counsel  to  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  making  his  home  in 
the  old  Birckhead  house,  Mt.  Royal. 

Another  Bond  of  the  Forest,  who  was  eminent 
during  the  Civil  War  period  was  Governor 
Augustus  Bradford,  of  Maryland,  of  whom  a  sketch 
is  given  elsewhere. 

MAYOR  PRESTON 

About  the  time  that  Thomas  of  Emmorton 
settled  in  Harford  County,  Dr.  Partridge,  "a 
chirurgeon  of  Bristol”  which  had  at  that  time  a 
great  trade  with  Maryland,  came  over  in  the  Good 
Ship  Sea-Horse,  bound  for  Philadelphia,  and  be- 
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came  a  practitioner  of  Harford  County.  His 
curious  note  book  in  which  he  had  jotted  down 
prescriptions  for  American  use  is  extant.  Two  of 
his  daughters  married  two  sons  of  Thomas  of 
Emmorton.  Sarah  Fell  Bond,  the  daughter  of 
Frances  Partridge  and  Jacob  Bond,  married  Bernard 
Preston,  a  leading  planter  of  the  county. 

To  Judge  Preston,  a  great-grandson  of  this 
couple,  we  owe  the  standard  History  of  Harford 
County ,  already  extensively  quoted.  His  brother, 
c  James  Harry,  removing  to  Baltimore,  and  entering 
upon  the  practice  of  Law,  became  so  active  in 
promoting  public  improvements  that  he  was  elected 
Mayor  of  the  city,  after  an  independent  candidacy 
which  proved  so  formidable  that  the  Democratic 
bosses  were  forced  to  support  him. 

Entering  upon  the  Mayoralty,  "Harry  Preston,” 
like  a  predecessor,  "Ferd.  Latrobe,”  decided  that  he 
would  leave  city  politics  to  city  politicians  and 
devote  himself  to  city  development.  He  made 
friends  with  the  "Royal  Family”  then  bossing  Balti¬ 
more.  He  announced  his  belief  that  a  perfectly 
good  administration  could  be  conducted  along  the 
old-fashioned  lines.  In  summarily  ending  a  dead¬ 
lock  of  school  administration,  he  incurred  the 
hatred  of  leading  newspapers,  which  thereafter 
damned  everything,  good  or  bad,  that  he  did;  and 
war  was  on. 

"When  one  lives  among  wolves,”  said  Lenin, 
"one  must  learn  to  bite!”  Harry  bit! 
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While  most  Mayors  of  our  city  have  "made 
magic”  with  tax-rates  and  assessments,  Mayor 
Preston  showed  that  only  a  minute  part  of  the 
budget  is  controllable  by  any  particular  city  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  rest  being  for  old  debts  and  fixed 
expenses.  "The  way  to  lower  the  tax-rate,”  he 
declared,  "is  by  attracting  new  industries,  to  make 
the  city  grow  in  population,  wealth  and  productive 
power.” 

Before  long,  by  energetic  business  adminis¬ 
tration,  he  had  "put  Baltimore  on  the  map.” 
Traveling  salesmen  who  had  avoided  the  city  began 
to  get  business  here.  New  enterprises  began  to  give 
Baltimore  preference  for  location. 

He  forced  to  completion  the  covering  of  Jones 
Falls,  long  an  open  sewer,  opening  to  business  devel¬ 
opment  many  acres  of  land,  lying  undeveloped  for 
a  century  almost  at  the  door  of  our  city  hall.  If  he 
had  had  a  proper  backing,  he  would  have  bordered 
the  new  Fallsway  with  parking,  and  made  it  into  a 
fine  boulevard  from  suburbs  down  to  a  parked  Civic 
Centre  containing  our  great  municipal  buildings. 

A  memorable  achievement  was  his  reclamation 
of  the  steep  hillside  running  north  from  our  court 
house,  full  of  century-old  residences  on  the  down¬ 
grade  to  slums.  This  he  transformed  into  a  terraced 
parkway  leading  to  our  inner  harbor, — named  in 
his  honor  "Preston  Gardens.” 

During  his  administration,  among  other  ad¬ 
vances,  the  city  was  re-paved,  and  its  limits  were 
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extended  to  take  in  sixty  square  miles  of  added 
suburbs.  "I  found  Baltimore  a  city  of  cobble¬ 
stones,”  said  he  on  retiring,  "I  left  it  a  smooth- 
paved  city.” 

Though  the  Prestons  were  a  family  of  distinc¬ 
tion  from  colonial  days,  the  Honorable  James  H. 
Preston  has  always  been  proud  of  his  Bond  blood. 
He  has  had  considerable  research  made  into  the 
English  records,  placing  the  results  at  my  disposal. 
He  was  at  one  time  President  of  the  Maryland 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  later,  of  the  general  National  Society. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Maynadier,  a  subscriber  to  my  Story, 
descended  from  Dr.  T.  E.  Bond,  Senior,  contributes 
several  bits  of  family  tradition.  The  first  of  his 
name  to  come  to  Maryland  was  the  Rev.  William 
Maynadier,  rector  of  an  Eastern  Shore  parish. 

Tradition  says  that  the  wife  of  this  estimable 
clergyman  died  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard 
with  valuable  rings  on  her  fingers.  During  the 
night  a  thief  dug  up  her  coffin  and  was  hastily 
cutting  off  her  finger  to  get  the  rings  when  she 
came  to  life.  The  thief,  frightened  out  of  his  wits, 
left  the  graveyard,  and  the  lady  in  her  shroud 
staggered  home  and  rapped  on  the  door.  What  his 
feelings  were  when  his  wife  fell  into  his  arms 
through  the  opened  door  is  unrecorded;  but  they 
lived  happily  for  many  years  thereafter. 

The  father  of  our  Subscriber  had  almost  as 
great  a  deliverance  from  death.  While  serving  in 
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the  Southern  army  during  the  Civil  War,  he 
wandered  with  two  companions,  inadvertently, 
into  the  Union  lines  and  the  three  were  condemned 
to  death  as  spies  in  civilian  clothes;  in  spite  of  their 
protest  that  the  "Lost  Cause”  had  never  been  able 
to  give  them  uniforms.  On  the  appointed  day,  his 
wife  went  down  to  Fort  McHenry,  and  found  the 
gallows  erected  and  the  crowd  which  had  assembled 
to  enjoy  the  hanging,  grumbling  that  it  did  not 
begin.  At  this  last  moment,  Judge  Hugh  Lennox 
Bond,  who  had  joined  Mrs.  Maynadier,  produced  a 
commutation  to  life  imprisonment  which  he  had 
obtained  the  day  before  from  President  Lincoln. 
Grant,  equally  humane,  later  freed  him  from  prison 
and  restored  his  citizenship. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Maynadier  has  filled  the  posts  of 
President  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
Vice-President  of  the  National  Society  of  the  War 
of  1812,  and  President  of  its  Maryland  Branch. 
His  wife,  Augusta,  is  a  descendant  of  the  famous 
colonial  lawyer,  Daniel  Dulany. 

a  woman’s  service 

That  the  patriotic  spirit  of  Thomas  II  was  not 
transmitted  in  the  male  line  only  is  proven  in  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  subscribers  to  my  Story, — 
Mrs.  B.  J.  Williams — in  which,  after  deploring  the 
little  opportunity  for  patriotic  distinction  offered 
to  women,  she  says: — "I  sold  more  bonds  in  the 
World  War  than  any  other  woman  in  Harford 
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County,  in  a  territory  where  less  was  expected — 
$73,000  worth.  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Woman’s 
Branch  of  the  Navy  League  for  this  section,  and  the 
heads  at  Washington  wrote  me  for  a  sketch  of  my 
life  (the  only  one  in  the  County)  to  be  published 
in  their  Gold  Book.  ...  I  was  an  officer  in  the 

i 

Wm.  Paca  Chapter  D.A.  R.  and  a  member  and 
Librarian  of  the  State  society,  Lecturer  of  Darling¬ 
ton  Grange.  I  have  been  District  Chairman  of  the 
county  Red  Cross  for  several  years.  ...” 

Her  only  regret  is  that  she  could  not  do  more 
for  her  country. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


The  ^Mistress  of  the  Homestead 

ALICE  AND  ALICEANNA 

IN  gathering  materials  for  my  Story  I  have 
deeply  regretted  that  I  could  learn  almost 
nothing  of  the  wives  of  the  men  of  whom  I  was 
writing.  Undoubtedly  they  made  or  broke  the 
home,  for  under  the  counsel  and  comfort  of  a 
good  wife  the  man-Bond,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
has  always  developed  something  of  the  best  that 
was  in  the  old  stock. 

I  would  like,  too,  to  have  been  able  to  trace  the 
tonic  influence  which  young  daughters  of  these 
Bond  matrons  put  into  old  families  of  other 
patronymic.  Unfortunately,  even  the  names  of 
these  ladies  have  often  gone  unrecorded. 

That  Alice,  the  wife  of  Peter  the  Immigrant, 
was  an  educated  woman  is  evident  from  the  fine 
hand  in  which  she  signs  deeds, — in  that  age  when 
so  many  planters’  wives  had  to  make  their  mark. 

Of  Aliceanna  Webster,  wife  of  John  Bond  of 
Fell’s  Point  and  later  of  the  homestead  in  the  forest 
near  Fallston  we  are  told  enough  in  our  family 
papers  to  make  us  want  to  know  more. 
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THE  FIRST  WOMAN  DOCTOR 

Christiana  Bond  in  her  manuscript  history 
writes: — "In  October,  1765,  Aliceanna  Webster 
Bond,  the  wife  of  John  Bond  of  Fell’s  Point,  died. 
A  bit  of  faded  paper  in  the  handwriting  of  her 
husband  records  that  'she  was  interred  in  the 
Burying  Ground  of  the  ("Falston”)  Quaker  Meet¬ 
ing  of  Bond’s  Forest  (where  there  was  a  burying 
ground  given  to  the  Quaker  Meeting  by  her  hus¬ 
band)  .  She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  John 
Webster,  Seniour,  (whose  genealogy  Dr.  Archer 
sent  us) .  She  had  many  good  qualities  and  under¬ 
stood  medicine  which  she  administered  without  fee 
or  reward.  She  left  ten  children  to  condole  her  loss 
with  their  father.  Give  her  of  the  fruits  of  her 
hands,  and  let  her  own  works  follow  her.’  ”  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  identify  her  grave  but  in  vain. 
As  I  have  stated  in  my  book  When  the  Hopkins 
Came  to  Baltimore ,  I  have  no  doubt  she  was  the 
first  woman  physician  of  Baltimore.  Aliceanna 
Street  in  Baltimore  perpetuates  her  memory. 

SARAH  CHEW 

The  next  mistress  of  the  old  Homestead  in 
Harford  of  whom  we  know  anything  was  Sarah 
Chew,  second  wife  of  Thomas  the  Methodist,  a 
descendant  of  the  old  Southern  Maryland  family 
of  Chews,  already  noted  in  the  story  of  the  Bonds 
of  Philadelphia.  During  the  lifetime  of  her  Metho¬ 
dist  husband  the  homestead  was  a  center  of 
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Methodism,  the  large  hall  being  a  regular  preaching 
place.  After  her  husband’s  death  Sarah  lived  on  at 
the  old  Harford  home,  maintaining  a  high  repu¬ 
tation  for  Christian  hospitality  and  graciousness. 
That  she  fulfilled  also  the  difficult  task  of  step¬ 
mother  to  the  two  little  boys,  Thomas  E.  and  John 
W.,  both  of  whom  were  later  known  far  and  near 
for  their  religious  work,  is  proven  by  a  most  affec¬ 
tionate  letter  from  Dr.  Thomas  E.  to  ''Dear 
Mother”  in  her  old  age,  enclosing  to  her  "forty- 
eight  five  dollar  gold  coins.” 

CHRISTIANA  BIRCKHEAD 

The  next  Mistress  of  our  old  homestead  was 
brought  from  the  city  by  the  "Tommy”  of  one  of 
my  letters,  now  grown  up  into  Dr.  Thomas  Emer¬ 
son  Bond,  with  Professor  or  Reverend  Doctor 
added  by  those  who  liked  titles.  This  lady,  the  only 
one  of  my  grandparents  whom  it  was  my  privilege 
to  know,  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Solomon  Birck- 
head,  a  prominent  citizen  and  "churchman”  of 
Baltimore,  and  Jane  McCulloh  (a  stanch  Presby¬ 
terian  of  the  war-like  race  of  McCullochs  of  Ard- 
well,  Scotland)  whose  childhood  home  was  the 
present  office  of  the  School  Board  on  Madison 
Avenue.  By  some  inscrutable  dispensation  of  Provi¬ 
dence  she  fell  wholly  in  love  with  the  young 
Methodist  doctor,  after  the  old-fashioned  Scripture 
formula  of  "Where  thou  goest,  I  will  go.”  As  his 
bride,  I  am  told,  she  donned  the  somewhat  demure 
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dress  and  bonnet  of  the  Methodist  of  that  day, 
conducted  her  household  after  the  straitest  Metho¬ 
dist  rule  and  brought  up  her  ten  children  as 
Methodists.  When  he  took  her  out  of  the  circle  of 
her  city  friends  and  landed  her  at  the  door  of 
"Bethesda,”  then  much  dilapidated  by  a  series  of 
rentals  out,  she  sat  down  on  the  step  and  cried. 
After  a  good  cry,  however,  she  gathered  herself 
together  and  continued  the  family  tradition. 

In  return  for  all  this,  her  husband  fairly  wor¬ 
shipped  her.  This  crops  out  here  and  there  in  his 
letters:  "Your  mother’s  portrait,”  he  writes,  "is  a 
most  excellent  likeness — looking  as  if  her  husband 
had  been  behaving  a  great  deal  better  than  com¬ 
mon,  or  as  if  she  had  all  her  ten  urchins  chattering 
around  her,  which  constitutes  her  earthly  Para¬ 
dise.” 

I  am  told  that  when  her  husband  died,  her 
marriage  to  Methodism  also  ceased.  She  at  once 
divested  herself  of  the  sober  bonnet  and  staid  garb, 
and  returned  to  the  faith  of  her  girlhood. 

My  childhood  recollections  of  her  as  a  visitor 
from  New  York,  where  she  spent  her  later  life,  are 
of  a  most  delightful  old  lady  who  always  brought 
for  each  of  us  children  and  for  our  father  a  box 
of  candies,  some  of  them  shaped  like  mulberries, 
red  and  white,  of  a  sort  that  no  one  else  ever  gave 
us.  I  am  told  that  it  was  her  invariable  custom,  as 
soon  as  her  travelling  clothes  were  put  away  in  a 
drawer,  to  take  out  her  darning  basket  and  call  for 
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the  children’s  stockings.  She  "ate  not  the  bread  of 
idleness.”  As  my  parents  had  seven  boys  and  five 
girls  at  that  time,  the  old  lady  was  certainly  gifted 
with  domestic  "insight.” 

RACHAEL  BOND  (HARRYMAN) 

The  reverence  with  which  Rachael  Bond  Harry  - 
man  is  spoken  of  by  her  numerous  descendants  led 
me  to  earnest  efforts  to  learn  more  of  her.  Mr. 
Harry  B.  Harryman  of  Wichita  who  sent  me  her 
photograph  "especially  attractive  in  the  dress  of 
the  period,  lace  cap,  camel’s  hair  shawl,  black  silk 
dress,  wristlets  and  holding  a  leather-bound  book,” 
saying  that  it  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  sweetness  and 
gentleness  of  the  original,  pictures  the  restful  life 
of  the  old  Harryman  homestead,  the  long  autumn 
evenings  when,  harvest  in  and  the  field  hands  quiet 
after  toil,  the  ladies  gathered  on  the  broad  porches 
awaiting  the  return  of  the  master  from  a  journey, 
perhaps  to  Annapolis  with  his  neighbor  Mr. 
Dulaney.  The  harvest  moon  throws  a  sheen  of 
mystery  over  the  backwaters  of  the  Gunpowder 
River,  soft  and  mellow;  a  waterfowl  settling  to 
rest  stirs  the  rushes  on  its  margin  or  calls  sleepily 
to  its  mate.  Then  the  quick  ears  of  the  dogs  catch 
the  sound  of  distant  hoofs  on  the  highway  and  they 
rush  down  the  lawn.  Then  the  bustle  for  the  eve¬ 
ning  meal  and  the  family  relax  again  for  that  happy 
intercourse  which  does  so  much  to  develop  and 
hand  down  to  posterity  the  family  traits. 
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The  deep  affection  which  existed  between 
George  Harryman  and  Rachael  is  shown  by  an 
anecdote  told  me  by  Mr.  Walter  B.  Brooks.  George 
had  engaged  Peale  the  great  painter  to  paint  the 
portraits  of  himself  and  his  wife.  This  was  done 
at  the  house  of  his  daughter.  Before  they  were 
completed,  Rachael  died;  and  her  husband  was  so 
broken  up  that  he  never  had  the  heart  to  bring 
them  to  his  own  house. 

ACHSAH  BOND 

This  notable  matron  was  by  birth  a  Bond, 
great-granddaughter  of  Thomas  Bond  of  Emmor- 
ton,  and  a  daughter  of  Thomas  the  Third  (a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Patriot  of  Harford  County)  and 
Catharine  Fell. 

Shadrach  Cuthbert  Bond  in  his  manuscript 
biography  of  Governor  Shadrach  Bond  says  that  in 
1808  Shadrach  had  occasion  to  go  to  Baltimore  and 
there  met  Achsah.  They  became  friends  and  corre¬ 
sponded,  and  three  years  later  he  visited  her  home 
in  Nashville,  where  they  were  married.  They  then 
went  to  Baltimore  to  see  old  friends. 

Napoleon  Bond  (as  quoted  by  Sterling  P. 
Bond)  gives  this  account  of  the  return  trip.  They 
crossed  the  mountains  with  a  mule  team  and 
descended  the  Ohio  in  a  flat  boat  to  the  "holes  in 
the  rocks”  near  Shawmtown  when  the  Indians 
began  to  get  too  plentiful  and  it  was  thought 
dangerous  to  proceed  farther  down. 
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From  this  point  it  was  about  seven ty-five  miles 
to  Kaskaskia,  so  they  concluded  to  make  the 
journey  on  foot,  though  they  had  scanty  provisions 
— a  party  of  eight  or  ten  including  some  of 
Achsah’s  slaves.  Three  days  later  they  got  lost;  and 
after  wandering  several  days  more  they  came  across 
a  hunting  party  of  Kaskaskia  Indians.  The  Indians, 
greatly  to  their  relief,  sheltered  and  fed  them  in 
their  camp  and  next  morning  showed  them  on 
their  way,  but  had  some  fun  before  they  parted. 
It  seems  that  they  had  never  before  seen  a  black 
man; — "Uncle  Bill”  interested  them  greatly,  being 
somewhat  finely  dressed.  One  of  the  Indians 
snatched  his  cap  off  and  tried  it  on  his  own  head. 
Uncle  Bill  knocked  him  down  and  recovered  it. 
Still  in  a  fine  humor,  the  Indians  seized  him  and 
tied  him  to  a  large  tree  and  for  quite  a  while  had 
great  fun,  shooting  arrows  at  the  tree  to  see  how 
near  they  could  come  to  him  without  hitting  him. 

Arriving  at  Kaskaskia,  Achsah  kept  great  state. 
Many  stories  are  still  extant  concerning  her.  When 
her  husband  in  1812  was  elected  to  Congress,  a 
great  advocate  of  pioneer  simplicity,  Achsah  sent 
out  to  the  field,  had  a  sheep  sheared,  carded  the 
wool,  wove  it  into  cloth  and  fashioned  a  "home¬ 
made”  suit  of  clothes  for  the  session.  They  set  out 
together  for  Washington  on  horseback  with  a  few 
slaves  and  camping  out  the  whole  way  arrived 
there  in  six  weeks. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Bond,  of  Crawfordsville,  In- 
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diana,  a  grandson  of  Governor  Shadrach  Bond, 
sends  me  the  following  fine  anecdote  of  the  couple’s 
ways  in  their  grand  home  in  Kaskaskia: — 

"The  population  in  those  parts  was  divided  into 
three  classes,  the  very  rich,  like  the  Governor;  the 
servant  class;  and  an  intermediate  class  of  small 
farmers,  etc.  These  latter  could  associate  on  equal¬ 
ity  with  the  first  class,  with  one  exception  (follow¬ 
ing,  I  suppose,  the  social  custom  of  the  French  who 
first  settled  that  region) — if  a  man  of  the  second 
class  did  any  work  for  one  of  the  first,  he  lost 
caste  and  must  be  treated  as  a  servant.  Achsah 
was  a  great  stickler  for  etiquette  on  this  point.  It 
seems  that  on  one  occasion  a  Mr.  R.  was  building 
a  barn  for  the  Governor.  He  worked  on  it  the  first 
day  till  midday  and  was  paid  by  the  Governor.  At 
dinner,  he  tidied  himself  and  sat  down  with  the 
Governor’s  family. 

Immediately  Achsah  protested;  he  was  a  servant, 
she  said,  and  could  not  sit  at  her  table.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  emphatically  declared  that  he  should  stay. 
He  was  not,  he  said,  in  his  employ,  as  he  had  paid 
him  off  at  noon.  After  dinner  he  offered  Mr.  R. 
cigars  and  the  hospitality  of  his  house  for  a  pleasant 
afternoon.  "Of  course  you  won’t  work  this  after¬ 
noon,”  he  said,  "but  tomorrow  at  six,  go  to  work 
on  the  barn.  I’ll  pay  you  off  again  at  twelve  and 
we  will  have  another  nice  afternoon  together.” 

Achsah  and  her  husband  were  happy  in  a  large 
family.  She  survived  him  many  years  and  was 
known  far  and  wide  as  Madam  Bond. 
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"MOTHER  BOND” 

Last,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  go  far 
afield  to  the  lonely  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  pay 
tribute  to  "Mother  Bond”  of  Kohala,  in  Hawaii, 
as  pictured  in  the  delightful  book  of  Ethel  M. 
Damon. 

The  little  Maine  girl,  irrepressively  active  and 
bubbling  over  with  life,  grows  into  a  serious,  deeply 
religious  woman,  trained  as  a  teacher;  marrying 
the  Rev.  Elias  Bond,  she  sails  in  November,  1840 
for  Hawaii,  arriving  there  in  June,  1841.  For  thirty 
years  they  labor  among  the  Hawaiians.  Six  months 
after  her  arrival  she  opens  a  girls’  school  of  thirty 
pupils  in  her  house  in  addition  to  a  weekly  woman’s 
meeting  and  a  Sabbath  school  class. 

The  schoolgirls  study  arithmetic,  Daily  Foody 
The  Little  Philosopher  and  the  Bible.  Busy  with 
her  growing  family,  for  two  years  she  sees  no  white 
woman.  Sometimes  a  box  arrives  from  "home” 
and  the  children  are  shown  dancing  around  it  in 
delight.  When  her  husband,  left  destitute,  organ¬ 
ized  the  first  sugar  plantation,  "she  opened  her 
home  to  the  foreign  workers  on  the  plantation. 
Far  from  their  own  homes,  they  were  always 
welcome  in  hers,  particularly  on  Saturday  evenings 
to  tea.” 

We  see  in  the  Mission  House  "Mother’s  Room” 
with  its  low  stone  steps  leading  out  into  her  garden 
of  back-home  memories,  bluebells,  pinks,  sweet 
williams,  snapdragons,  roses,  the  verbena  bush  and 
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rows  of  crocuses  under  the  young  trees.  She  sits  in 
her  little  black  haircloth  rocking  chair,  which  she 
brought  out  with  her,  by  the  window  with  her 
Bible  on  her  lap.  In  the  corner  is  the  great  black 
leather  trunk  studded  with  nails.  Every  Sunday 
morning  the  loveliest  odor  of  camphor  steals  into 
the  little  children’s  room  and  they  know  that 
Father  is  taking  out  his  long  black  coat  to  wear  to 
church.  Later  all  file  to  church  through  the  lane 
of  trees,  Father  with  his  head  a  little  bent,  the 
Mother  and  all  the  little  Bonds  trudging  up  to  the 
high  pew. 

The  first  sewing  machine  is  seventeen  years  in 
arriving;  many  a  time  she  sits  sewing  far  into  the 
night  by  a  candle  or  whale  oil  lamp.  "You  know,” 
she  writes  to  her  girls  when  they  go  away  to  school, 
"I  do  not  see  other  girls  and  when  I  am  making 
clothes  for  you  to  wear  away  from  home,  I  don’t 
know  how  they  ought  to  be  made  to  be  like  other 
people’s.”  At  the  end  of  her  long  life-day  of  toil, 
she  rested,  as  does  her  husband  now,  in  the  old 
walled  garden  that  she  loved.  There  is  perhaps  no 
more  beautiful  sketch  in  recent  literature  than 
that  of  this  toilsome,  happy  life  "down  here”  as 
they  call  it,  in  far  Hawaii. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


(genealogies 

BONDS  OF  ENGLAND 

Major-General  Sir  Francis  George  Bond,  of 
Stowe,  Surrey  (see  chapter  VIII),  son  of  Mary 
Isabella  De  la  Fosse  (Bond)  and  Rev.  Frederick 
Hookey  Bond,  Head  Master  of  King  Edward  VI 
Grammar  School,  Marlboro;  son  of  Sophia  Snow 
(Bond)  and  Read- Admiral  Francis  Godolphin 
Bond,  R.N.  (see  chapter  VIII) . 

it,  <  < 

'T  V  V 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Reginald  Coppleston  Bond, 
Clare,  Suffolk;  brother  of  last  (see  chapter  VIII). 

jt.  jt,  y, 

r»  r»  •c 

Mr.  Frederick  Bligh  Bond,  now  of  New  York 
City;  brother  of  last  (see  chapter  VIII) . 

r*  r»  v  v 

Major  Edward  Sabine  Baring-Gould,  of  Lew 
Trenchard,  North  Devon;  son  of  the  Rev.  Sabine 
Baring-Gould;  son  of  Edward  Baring-Gould,  of 
Devonshire  and  Sophia  Bond;  daughter  of  Rear- 
Admiral  F.  Godolphin  Bond  (see  chapter  VIII) . 
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BONDS  OF  IRELAND 

The  genealogy  of  this  branch  of  the  Bonds  of 
Earth  is  outlined  barely  in  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry 
of  Ireland,  but  no  record  at  all  worthy  of  it  has 
been  published.  Mrs.  Bond,  who  contributes  to  the 
Story  the  photos  of  her  birthplace,  Newtown,  is  a 
cousin  of  her  husband,  Willoughby  James  Bond, 
J.P.,  of  Farragh,  both  tracing  back  to  the  Rev. 
James  Bond,  Presbyterian  minister  at  Corboy.  Her 
letter  conveying  the  photos  is  given  in  chapter 
VIII.  It  is  evident  that  family  records  are  still 
accessible,  and  that  a  very  delightful  story  there 
awaits  the  telling. 

The  following  is  the  direct  line  of  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
loughby  James  Bond: — 

Mrs.  Mary  Rosa  Kerr  Bond  (Bond),  born  at 
Newtown-Bond;  daughter  of  Mary  S.  Lewis 
(Bond)  and  William  Bond,  of  Newtown-Bond, 
County  of  Longford;  son  of  Mary  Hodson  (Bond) 
and  Henry  Montfort  Bond;  son  of  Elizabeth  Mont- 
fort  (Bond)  and  William  Bond  ;  son  of  Anne 
Hodson  (Bond)  niece  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  and 
Thomas  Bond;  son  of  Catherine  Wensley  (Bond) 
and  Rev.  James  Bond,  of  Newtown-Bond,  Presby¬ 
terian  minister  of  Corboy,  County  Longford,  about 
1731;  son  of  .  .  .  Barnes  (Bond)  and  James  Bond; 
son  of  William  Bond,  of  Glenbough,  County  Lon¬ 
donderry;  son  of  .  .  .  Devine  (Bond)  and 
Ephraim  Bond,  a  merchant  of  Derry;  son  of  the 
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Yorkshire  Immigrant.  The  family  tradition  is  that 
Three  Brothers  came  from  Yorkshire,  in  or  about 
1646,  and  settled  at  Armagh.  Ephraim  of  Derry 
was  a  son  of  one  of  these  brothers. 

The  above  "is  in  the  handwriting  of  Thomas 
Bond,  son  of  the  Reverend  James  Bond,  of  Cor- 
boy,”  and  may  be  received  as  correct,  even  in  the 
points  where  it  differs  from  Burke.  The  only  child 
mentioned  in  my  letters  is  Miss  Kathleen  S.  Bond, — 
since  married.  "The  bookplate  of  my  great-grand¬ 
father,”  writes  Miss  Kathleen,  "has  your  Chevron 
and  Bezants,  but  with  the  Lion  Crest.” 

Oliver  Bond,  organizer  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
was  near  of  kin  to  the  Rev.  James  Bond,  of  Corboy. 

BONDS  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Stephen  Norman  Bond  of  New  York  City  and 
Niantic,  Connecticut,  Investment  Banker  and 
Farmer;  son  of  Jane  Moody  (Bond)  and  Norman 
James  Bond,  M.D.,  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Black 
Point,  East  Lynne,  Connecticut,  ship  owner  and 
agent  of  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia;  son  of  Deborah 
Tooker  (Bond)  and  James  Bond,  M.D.,  of  Yar¬ 
mouth,  Fellow  of  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
Fellow  of  Royal  College  of  Medicine,  London;  son 
of  Joseph  Norman  Bond,  M.D.,  surgeon  in  Gen¬ 
eral  Cornwallis5  army  (see  also  Ryan;  Gray;  Dart; 
the  Misses  Bond;  Bingay,  and  Critchley) . 

The  wife  of  Stephen  Norman  Bond  is  Mrs. 
Anna  Rodman  Eldridge  (Bond) . 
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Mrs.  Sarah  Bond  (Ryan)  of  Portland,  Oregon 
(widow  of  William  S.  Ryan  of  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts)  ;  sister  of  Stephen  Norman  Bond. 

rj*  Jf* 

The  Misses  Bond  (Ada  Stahl,  Anne  Murray  and 
Alice  Maud)  of  Niantic,  Connecticut;  sisters  of 
Stephen  Norman  Bond. 

*  *  *  * 

Frederick  Bond  Dart,  M.D.,  of  Baltimore;  son 
of  Dr.  Frederick  Howard  Dart  and  Maria  Eliza¬ 
beth  Bond  (Dart) ,  sister  of  Stephen  Norman  Bond. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bell  Bond  (Gray)  of  Yarmouth, 
(widow  of  George  G.  Gray,  of  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia)  ;  daughter  of  Eliza  Moody  (Bond)  and 
Joseph  Blackburn  Bond,  M.D.,  son  of  Elizabeth 
Bell  (Bond)  and  Joseph  Norman  Bond,  M.D., 
surgeon  in  General  Cornwallis’  army. 

*  '<■  *  Si- 

Miss  Mary  Gardner  Bond,  of  Yarmouth, 
Teacher;  daughter  of  Sarah  Moody  Bingay  (Bond) 
and  Captain  James  Moody  Bond,  of  Yarmouth; 
son  of  Eliza  Moody  (Bond)  and  Joseph  Blackburn 
Bond  (see  last  entry) . 

Miss  Anna  Bingay  Bond,  of  Yarmouth,  Teacher; 
twin  sister  of  last. 
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Mr.  Robert  Vroom  Bingay,  of  Acadia  Lawns, 
Perrysville,  Pa.,  manufacturer;  son  of  Mary  Susan 
Vroom  (Bingay)  and  Dr.  George  Thomas  Bingay; 
son  of  John  Bingay  and  Maria  Sarah  Bond  (Bin¬ 
gay)  ;  daughter  of  Elizabeth  Bell  (Bond)  and 
Joseph  Norman  Bond,  M.D.  (see  Stephen  N. 
Bond) .  The  wife  of  Robert  V.  Bingay  is  Florence 
Clay  Taylor  (Bingay) .  Their  children  are  Florence 
Bingay  and  Betty  Bingay. 

*  *  *  x 

Mrs.  Jamesine  Moody  Bond  (Critchley) ,  wife 
of  John  S.  Critchley,  of  Hebron,  Nova  Scotia, 
landscape  architect;  daughter  of  Sarah  Bingay 
(Bond)  and  Dr.  James  Moody  Bond;  son  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  Bell  (Bond)  and  Dr.  Joseph  Norman  Bond 
(see  last  entry) . 

BONDS  OF  MONTREAL 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  (William  Lang¬ 
ley)  Bond,  of  Montreal,  Canada,  Major  in  245  th 
Canadian  Grenadier  Guards  Regiment,  serving 
overseas  in  the  World  War,  King’s  Council,  1911, 
Judge  Superior  Court  of  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
Court  of  King’s  Bench  (Court  of  Appeal)  1929; 
son  of  Mary  Steuart  Scott  (Bond)  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Frank  Bond;  son  of  Eliza  Langley  (Bond) 
and  the  Most  Reverend  William  Bennett  Bond, 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Montreal  and  Primate  of  All 
Canada. 


Arms  of  Bonds 
Button  and  Grange 


Arms  of  the  Bonds 
of  London 


Arms  of  Bonds 
East  Anglia 


Arms  of  Bonds 
Nova  Scotia 


Arms  of  Bonds 
Ireland 
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The  wife  of  Mr.  Justice  Bond  is  Beatrice  Grange 
Hanson  (Bond)  of  the  Hansons  of  Fowey,  Corn¬ 
wall.  Their  daughter  is  Anne  Mary  Bond. 

*  *  ‘  *  * 

Major  Frank  Lorn  Campbell  Bond,  D.S.O., 
B.Sc.,  of  Montreal,  General  Superintendent,  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Railways;  brother  of  Mr.  Justice 
Bond. 

The  wife  of  Major  Bond  is  Rachel  Mary  Dawes 
(Bond) .  Their  daughter  is  Theodosia  Bond. 

BONDS  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND 

Professor  F.  Fraser  Bond,  B.Litt.,  M.S.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  New 
York;  son  of  Lucy  Amelia  Macpherson  (Bond)  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  George  J.  Bond,  clergyman  of  the 
United  Church  of  Canada;  son  of  Elizabeth 
Parsons  (Bond)  and  John  Bond  of  Kings  Kerswell, 
Devonshire,  and  of  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland;  son 
of  William  Bond  ("Sojourner”)  of  Kings  Kerswell, 
Devonshire,  England. 

BONDS  OF  HARVARD 
Vaternal  Line 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lydstone  Bond,  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts;  daughter  of  Harriet  Gardner  Harris 
(Bond)  and  George  Phillips  Bond  of  Cambridge, 
Astronomer;  son  of  Selina  Cranch  (Bond)  and 
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William  Cranch  Bond  of  Cambridge,  Astronomer 
(he  married  his  cousin  in  England)  ;  son  of  Hannah 
Cranch  (Bond) ,  of  Kingsbridge,  Devonshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  William  Bond,  immigrant  in  1786;  son  of 
Thomasine  Phillips  (Bond)  and  Thomas  Bond  of 
Plymouth,  England;  son  of  William  Bond  of  Corn¬ 
wall  and  Plymouth. 

Maternal  Line 

Elizabeth  L.  Bond;  daughter  of  George  P.  Bond 
and  Harriet  Gardner  Harris  (Bond)  ;  daughter  of 
Catherine  Holbrook  (Harris)  of  Milton  and 
Thaddeus  William  Harris,  Librarian  of  Harvard 
College,  called  "The  Great  American  Entomolo¬ 
gist”;  son  of  the  Rev.  Thaddeus  Mason  Harris, 
D.D.,  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  Overseer  of 
Harvard  College  and  Mary  Dix  (Harris)  ;  daughter 
of  Dorothy  Lynde  (Dix)  of  Worcester,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Elijah  Dix;  son  of  James  Dix  and 
Sarah  Bond  (Dix)  ;  daughter  of  Hannah  Cunnable 
(Bond)  and  William  Bond;  son  of  Hepzibah 
Hastings  (Bond)  and  William  Bond;  son  of  Sarah 
Biscoe  (Bond)  and  William  Bond  the  Immigrant, 
of  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 

kK  ^ 

'k  rk 

William  Cranch  Bond,  IV,  of  Malden,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  manufacturer  of  fine  horological  instru¬ 
ments;  son  of  Sarah  Ap thorp  Cunningham  Clinch 
(Bond)  and  Richard  Fifield  Bond;  son  of  William 
Cranch  Bond,  Astronomer  (see  last  entry). 
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The  wife  of  Wm.  C.  Bond,  IV,  is  Mabel  Rogers 
(Bond) .  Their  children  are  Miriam  Ap thorp  and 
Camilla. 


BONDS  OF  WATERTOWN 

Marshall  Gilbert  Bond,  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  broker  of  the  firm  of  Logan  and  Bryan; 
son  of  Mary  Hyde  Wilson  (Bond)  and  Louis 
Whitford  Bond  ;  son  of  Laura  Ann  Higgins  (Bond) 
and  Hiram  Gilbert  Bond;  son  of  Almeda  Schlosser 
(Bond)  and  Hiram  Bond;  son  of  Elizabeth  Fuller 
(Bond)  and  Josiah  Bond,  of  Watertown,  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  son  of  Grace  Coohdge  (Bond)  and  Jonas 
Bond;  son  of  Sarah  Biscoe  (Bond)  and  William 
Bond,  Immigrant. 

The  wife  of  Marshall  G.  Bond  is  Amy  Louise 
Burnett  (Bond).  Their  children  are  Richard 
Marshall;  and  Marshall,  Junior. 

*  *  *  # 

Dr.  Benjamin  Davis  Bond,  of  Kohala  and  Hilo, 
Hawaii;  son  of  Eleanor  Mariner  Howell  (Bond) 
and  Rev.  Elias  Bond,  D.D.  (Father  Bond)  of 
Kohala;  son  of  Rebecca  Davis  (Bond)  and  Elias 
Bond;  son  of  Lucy  Brown  (Bond)  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  William  Bond;  son  of  Hannah  Bright 
(Bond)  and  Jonas  Bond,  Esquire;  son  of  Grace 

Coolidge  (Bond)  and  Colonel  Jonas  Bond  (see  last 
entry) . 

The  wife  of  Dr.  B.  D.  Bond  is  Emma  M.  Bond. 
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Their  children  are  Benjamin  Howell,  Alice  Renton, 
Kenneth  Davis  and  James  Douglas. 

•J' 

n  V  r» 

Mrs.  Edith  Howell  Bond  (Howard) ,  graduate 
of  Smith  College;  wife  of  Lawrence  Augustus 
Howard,  of  Farmington,  Connecticut,  attorney  at 
law  practising  in  Hartford;  daughter  of  Alice 
Moyle  (Bond)  and  Elias  Cornelius  Bond;  son  of 
Rev.  Elias  (Father)  Bond,  (see  last  entry).  The 
children  of  Lawrence  and  Edith  are  Barbara  and 
Elizabeth. 

r» 

Robert  Elias  Bond,  Berkeley,  California ;  brother 
of  last. 

The  wife  of  Robert  Elias  is  Madeleine  Elliott 
(Bond) .  Their  children  are  Madeleine  Elliott, 
Robert  Elston,  Gloria  and  Susanne. 

*  *  *  * 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lydstone  Bond  (also  of  Bonds 
of  Harvard  descent,  which  see) . 

*JL 

n*  n 

Miss  Ethel  M.  Damon,  a  friend  of  the  Bonds, 
author  of  Father  Bond  of  Kohala  and  of  Hawaiian 
pageants,  contributor  toward  the  printing  of  this 
Story. 


BONDS  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Mrs.  Prescott  Lunt  [Ida  Barrington  Vought 
(Lunt)  ]  of  Rochester,  New  York;  daughter  of 
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Grandin  Tracy  Vought  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Loud 
(Vought)  ;  daughter  of  John  Wm.  Cooke  Loud, 
of  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Locker- 
man  (Loud)  ;  daughter  of  Theodore  R.  Lockerman, 
of  Maryland  and  Henrietta  Maria  Martin  (Locker¬ 
man)  ;  daughter  of  Susannah  Nichols  (Martin)  and 
the  Hon.  Wm.  Bond  Martin,  of  Maryland;  son  of 
Dr.  John  Martin  and  Elizabeth  Bond  (Martin)  ; 
daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  founder  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Hospital. 

*  *  *  * 

Thomas  Francis  Cadwalader  of  Joppa,  Mary¬ 
land,  lawyer;  son  of  Mary  Helen  Fisher  (Cadwal¬ 
ader)  and  John  Cadwalader;  son  of  Henrietta 
Maria  Bancker  (Cadwalader)  and  Hon.  John 
Cadwalader,  of  Philadelphia;  son  of  Mary  Biddle 
(Cadwalader)  and  Major  General  Thomas  Cadwal¬ 
ader;  son  of  Brigadier  General  John  Cadwalader,  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  Revolutionary  Patriot, 
and  Williamina  Bond  (Cadwalader)  ;  daughter  of 
Williamina  Moore  (Bond)  and  Dr.  Phineas  Bond, 
of  Philadelphia,  Founder  of  the  Pennsylvania  Medi¬ 
cal  School. 

The  wife  of  Thomas  F.  Cadwalader  is  Elizabeth 
Middleton  Read  (Cadwalader) .  Their  children  are 
Thomas  Francis,  Mary  Helen,  Anne  Cleland  and 
Benjamin  Read. 

A  y,  a 

Samuel  Lieberkuhn  Shober,  of  Philadelphia, 
General  Manager  of  Union  Switch  and  Signal  Co. ; 
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son  of  Samuel  L.  Shober  and  Anne  Bond  Cochran 
(Shober)  ;  daughter  of  Wm.  Green  Cochran  and 
Elizabeth  Liston  Travis  (Cochran)  ;  daughter  of 
John  Travis  and  Elizabeth  Bond  (Travis)  ; 
daughter  of  Williamina  Moore  (Bond)  and  Dr. 
Phineas  Bond,  of  Philadelphia  (see  Cadwalader)  ; 
Widower.  Children  are  John  Bedford  Shober, 
Pemberton  Hutchinson  Shober,  Samuel  Lieberkuhn, 
Anne  Bond,  Edward  Wharton,  Agnes  Hutchinson, 
Edith,  and  Elizabeth. 

BONDS  OF  THE  FOREST 
Line  of  Veter  II  -  Veter  III 

Thomas  Rollins  Bond,  of  Baltimore,  Real  Estate 
Developer;  son  of  Hannah  Englar  (Bond)  and 
Cornelius  Bond,  of  Frederick  County,  Md.,  farmer; 
son  of  Julian  Lindsay  (Bond)  and  Peter  Bond, 
Gentleman,  of  the  same  county,  farmer;  son  of 
Sarah  (Bond)  and  Christopher  Bond,  of  Carroll 
County,  Md.,  farmer;  son  of  Susannah  Butler 
(Bond)  and  Peter  Bond,  of  Baltimore  County;  son 
of  Elinor  Gwynn  (Bond)  and  Peter  II. 

*  *  *  * 

Thomas  K.  Bond,  S.  Kullford,  Ohio,  farmer; 
son  of  Vaughan  (Bond)  and  John  Charles  Bond; 
son  of  Christopher  Bond,  of  Carroll  County  (see 
last  entry) .  Thomas  K.  Bond  has  two  sons. 
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Cornelius  Howard  Bond,  of  Estes  Park,  Colo¬ 
rado,  of  Bond  &  Co.,  Real  Estate  Loans,  etc.;  son  of 
Susan  Taylor  Hoffman  (Bond)  and  Joseph  Hood 
Bond,  of  Fairview,  Ohio;  son  of  Abigail  (Bond) 
and  Joshua  Bond,  of  Ohio ;  son  of  Christopher  Bond 
of  Carroll  County  (see  last  entry) . 

The  first  wife  of  Cornelius  H.  Bond  was  Feona 
Sullivan  (Bond)  ;  their  child  is  Doris  Byrd  Bond. 
The  second  wife  of  Cornelius  H.  Bond  is  Alma 
Sanborn  (Bond) .  Their  children  are  Frank  and 
Florence  (twins),  May  Sanborn,  and  Frederick. 

*  *  *  * 

Miss  Maude  Anna  Bond,  of  New  Philadelphia, 
Ohio,  teacher  of  Psychology;  sister  of  Cornelius  H. 
Bond  (see  last  entry) . 

'<•  *  *  % . 

Robert  Frush  Bond,  Quaker  City,  Ohio,  farmer; 
son  of  James  Bond;  son  of  Joshua  Bond,  of  Ohio 
(see  last  entry) . 

The  wife  of  Robert  F.  Bond  is  Ella  Mary  (Nelle) 
Hanna  (Bond) .  Their  children  are  Jessie  Lucille 
Bond  and  Clyde  Hanna  Bond. 

Line  of  Peter  II  -  Richard 

Dr.  Joseph  William  Charles,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Oculist;  son  of  Benjamin  Hynes  Charles  and 
Achsah  Susan  Holmes  (Charles)  ;  daughter  of 
Joseph  Bright  Holmes  and  Achsah  Mary  Bond 
(Holmes) ;  daughter  of  Achsah  Bond  (Bond)  * 
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and  Shadrach  Bond,  Governor  of  Illinois;  son  of 
Rachel  Gott  (Bond)  and  Nicodemus  Bond;  son 
of  Mary  Jones  (Bond)  and  Richard  Bond;  son  of 
Peter  II. 

*  Achsah  Bond,  wife  of  Governor  Shadrach 
Bond,  was  the  daughter  of  Catherine  Fell  (Bond) 
and  Thomas  Bond  III,  Patriot,  of  Harford  County, 
Md.;  son  of  Thomas  Bond  II,  Patriot;  son  of 
Thomas  of  Emmorton. 

*  *  *  * 

Benjamin  H.  Charles,  St.  Louis,  Attorney-at- 
Law;  brother  of  last. 

*JL  ‘L 

Miss  Ruth  Carre  Holmes  of  Carmel-by-the-Sea, 
California,  achitectural  designer;  daughter  of  Emily 
Amelia  Brown  (Holmes)  and  William  Montgomery 
Holmes,  of  Medford,  Oregon;  son  of  Joseph  Bright 
Holmes  of  Chester,  Illinois,  and  Achsah  Mary  Bond 
(Holmes)  ;  daughter  of  Achsah  Bond  (Bond)  and 
Hon.  Shadrach  Bond,  first  State  Governor  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  (See  also  line  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Charles.) 

*  *  *  * 

Mabel  Achsah  Hartzell  (Randolph)  (Mrs. 
Julius  Martin  Randolph)  of  Chester,  Illinois; 
daughter  of  William  Hartzell,  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  Mary  Isabella  Holmes  (Hartzell)  ; 
daughter  of  Joseph  Bright  Holmes  and  Achsah 
Mary  Bond  (Holmes)  ;  daughter  of  Governor 
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Shadrach  Bond  and  Achsah  Bond  (Bond).  (See 
line  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Charles.) 

*  *  *  * 

Richard  Howard  Bond  of  Baltimore,  Vice- 
President  of  Baltimore  Trust  Company;  son  of 
Marie  Henrietta  (Bond)  and  Richard  Bond  of 
Baltimore;  son  of  Mary  Nelson  Beale  (Bond)  and 
Thomas  James  (Bond)  of  Maryland  and  Clinton 
County,  Ohio;  son  of  Anne  Cockey  Ford  (Bond) 
and  James  B.  Bond  [brother  or  half-brother  of 
Gov.  Shadrach  Bond  of  Illinois  ( ?)  ] ;  son  of  Rachael 
Gott  (Bond)  and  Nichodemus  Bond,  planter  of 
Maryland;  son  of  Mary  Jones  (Bond)  and  Richard 
Bond  ;  son  of  Peter  II;  son  of  Peter  Bond  the 
Immigrant. 

The  wife  of  Richard  H.  Bond  is  Margaret  J. 
Furlong  (Bond) .  Their  children  are,  Jeannette 
Rita  Bond,  Margaret  Dorothy  Bond,  Shirley  Ann 
Bond  and  Eugenia  Norton  Bond. 

Hr  Hr  Hr  H- 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Schuster  [Florence  Peabody  Bond 
(Schuster)  ],  wife  of  Charles  Joseph  Schuster, 
Treasurer  of  A.  E.  Staley  Co.,  Manufacturers, 
Decatur,  Ill.,  and  Baltimore,  Md.) ;  daughter  of 
Harriet  Jarvis  (Bond)  and  Thomas  Beale  Bond  of 
Baltimore;  son  of  Mary  Nelson  Beale  (Bond)  and 
Thomas  James  Bond  (see  entry  of  Richard  Howard 
Bond) . 

The  children  of  Charles  and  Florence  Schuster 
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are: — Charles  J.  Schuster,  Junior,  and  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Mayo  Schuster  (Clay),  wife  of  Leon  Gilbert  Clay 
of  New  Orleans,  whose  children  are  George  ¥m, 

Clay  III  and  Leon  Bond  Clay. 

*  *  *  * 

Mrs.  M.  Bye  [Blanche  Bond  (Bye)  ],  wife  of 
Mortimer  Bye,  Scientific  Director  of  ¥m.  S. 
Merrill  Co.,  Cincinnati;  sister  of  Mrs.  Charles  J. 
Schuster  (see  last  entry) . 

The  children  of  Charles  and  Blanche  Bye  are: — 
Evelyn  Beale  Bye  and  Mrs.  Mildred  Jarvis  Bye 
(Bennett) ,  wife  of  Newton  Silas  Bennett  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan. 

Line  of  Peter  II  -  John 

Walter  Booth  Brooks,  President  of  the  Canton 
Company  of  Baltimore,  residence,  Stevenson,  Mary¬ 
land;  son  of  Walter  Booth  Brooks  of  Baltimore  and 
Caroline  Cole  (Brooks)  ;  daughter  of  Abraham 
Gist  Cole  of  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  and 
Eleanor  Harryman  (Cole)  ;  daughter  of  George 
Harryman,  Planter,  of  Baltimore  County  and 
Rachael  Bond  (Harryman)  ;  daughter  of  Keturah 
(Bond)  and  John  Bond,  Planter  of  Baltimore 
County;  son  of  Peter  Bond  II;  son  of  Peter  Bond, 
Immigrant. 

The  wife  of  Walter  B.  Brooks  is  Fanny  Bonsai 
(Brooks).  Their  children  are: — Walter  Booth 
Brooks,  Stephen  Bonsai  Brooks  and  Frances  Brooks 
(Thomas) . 
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Mrs.  Bartlett  Johnston  [Mrs.  Caroline  Brooks 
(Johnston)  ] ;  sister  of  Walter  B.  Brooks. 

*  *  *  * 

Miss  Katharine  Gaylord  Brooks  of  Baltimore  \ 
daughter  of  Henry  Phelps  Brooks  of  Baltimore  and 
Rachael  Harryman  (Brooks) ;  daughter  of  Harriet 
Gorsuch  (Harryman)  and  John  Bond  Harryman; 
son  of  George  Harryman  and  Rachael  Bond 
(Harryman)  (see  line  of  Walter  B.  Brooks) . 

*  *  sf.  * 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Wyoming  Brooks  (Steele)  (Mrs. 

John  Murray  Steele)  ;  sister  of  last  entry;  children: 
—Gertrude  Wyoming  Steele;  John  Murray  Steele, 
Junior,  M.D.,  of  Rockefeller  Institute,  New  York; 
Nevett  Steele  and  Rachael  Brooks  Steele. 

*  sc-  *  * 

Harry  Brooks  Harryman,  Wichita,  Kansas  (of 
Rider  and  Harry  Harryman)  ;  son  of  Sarah  Eleanor 
Hood  (Harryman)  and  John  Gorsuch  Harryman; 
son  of  George  Harryman  and  Rachael  Bond 
(Harryman) ;  daughter  of  Keturah  (Bond)  and 
John  Bond,  planter  of  Baltimore  County;  son  of 
Peter  II;  son  of  Peter  Bond  the  Immigrant. 

The  wife  of  Harry  B.  Harryman  is  Jean  Weiser 
(Harryman).  Their  children  are: — Harry  Brooks 
Harryman,  Junior;  and  Margaret  Harryman. 

*  *  *  * 

Frank  Smith  Harryman,  Wichita,  Kansas  (Bu- 
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Vi-Bar  Petroleum  Corporation)  ;  brother  of  Harry 
Brooks  Harryman  (see  last  entry). 

The  wife  of  Frank  S.  Harryman  is  Anita  Wood 
(Harryman).  Their  children  are: — Wood  Harry¬ 
man,  Frank  Smith  Harryman  II,  and  Anita  Wood 
Harryman. 

End  of  Line  of  Peter  Bond  II 


Line  of  Thomas  of  Emmorton 

Mrs.  Benjamin  J.  Williams  of  Darlington, 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cooke  Forwood  (Wil¬ 
liams)  ] ;  daughter  of  William  Stump  Forwood, 
M.D.,  and  Adeline  Allen  Bond  (Forwood)  ; 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Hughes  Allen  (Bond)  and 
Thomas  William  Bond  of  Harford  County,  Mary¬ 
land,  and  Lexington,  Kentucky;  son  of  Catherine 
Fell  (Bond)  *  and  Thomas  Bond  III  of  Harford 
County,  Revolutionary  Patriot;  son  of  Elizabeth 
Scott  (Bond)  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas 
Bond  II,  Revolutionary  Patriot;  son  of  Thomas 
Bond  of  Emmorton. 

*  A  careful  analysis  of  the  wills  of  Wm.  Fell 
and  Thomas  Bond  of  Emmorton  convinces  me  that 
Thomas  had  no  daughter  Catherine,  as  supposed  by 
some.  His  daughter  Sarah  married  first  Wm.  Fell. 
The  Catherine  Fell  who  married  Thomas  Bond  III, 
must  have  been  either  the  daughter  or  the  grand- 
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daughter  of  Sarah  Bond  (Fell) .  This  would  clear 
up  the  great  confusion  found  in  the  relations  of 
the  Bonds  and  Fells  in  the  Hambleton  and  other 
genealogies. 

*  *  *  * 

Mrs.  Anna  Brooks  Crawford  (Hambleton) , 
widow  of  Frank  Sherwood  Hambleton,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  Banker;  son  of  Arabella  Stansbury  (Hamble¬ 
ton)  and  Thomas  Edward  Hambleton  II;  son  of 
Sarah  Ann  Slingluff  (Hambleton)  and  Thomas 
Edward  Hambleton;  son  of  John  Hambleton  and 
Margaret  (Peggy)  Bond  (Hambleton) ;  daughter 
of  Catherine  Fell  (Bond)  and  Thomas  Bond  III, 
Patriot  (see  last  entry) .  The  children  of  F.  S.  and 
Anna  B.  Hambleton  are: — Arabella  (Symington), 
Thomas  Edward,  Margaretta  Dixey  (Monahan) . 

*  *  *  * 

Mrs.  Gustavus  Ober  [Elizabeth  Woollen 
Hambleton  (Ober)  ];  daughter  of  Mary  Elizabeth 
Woollen  (Hambleton)  and  John  Adams  Hamble¬ 
ton,  of  Hambleton  &  Co.,  Bankers;  son  of  Sarah 
Slingluff  (Hambleton)  and  Thomas  E.  Hambleton 
(see  last  entry) . 

*  *  *  * 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Hickok  [Belle  Hambleton  (Hickok)  ], 
of  Richmond,  Va.;  sister  of  last  entry. 

j?. 

Mrs.  Annette  Mendell  Stevens  (Bartlett)  (Mrs. 
Wm.  Russell  Bartlett),  of  Elyria,  Ohio;  daughter 
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of  John  Francis  Stevens  and  Emily  Bond  Bosley 
(Stevens)  ;  daughter  of  Ann  Todd  (Bosley)  and 
James  Bond  Bosley;  son  of  .  .  .  Bosley  and  Betsy 
Bond  (Bosley)  ;  daughter  of  Patience  Bosley 
(Bond)  and  Daniel  Bond;  son  of  Thomas  Bond,  II, 
Patriot;  son  of  Thomas  of  Emmorton.  The  child 
of  William  and  Annette  Bartlett  is  Marion  Emily 
Bartlett  (Stanley)  wife  of  Spencer  Coleman 
Stanley,  who  have  children, — Janet  Bartlett,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Louise,  and  Annette  Elizabeth. 

%j>  ^  ^  5?, 

v  r»  *• 

Beverley  Waugh  Bond,  Junior,  Professor  of 

History  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati;  son  of 

Elizabeth  Lumsden  (Bond)  and  the  Rev.  Beverley 
Waugh  Bond;  son  of  Mary  Ann  Bond"*  (Bond) 
and  Thomas  Talbot  Bond,  " White  House  Tom,”  of 
Harford,  County  Registrar,  veteran  of  1812;  son 
of  Ann  Talbot  (Bond)  and  Thomas  Scott  Bond, 
"Fox  Hunting  Tom,”  of  My  Lady’s  Manor;  son  of 
Patience  Bosley  (Bond)  and  Daniel  Bond  (see  last 
entry) . 

*Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Bond  (Bond)  ;  daughter  of 
.  .  .  Richardson  (Bond)  and  John  Bond;  son  of 
Sarah  Wrongs  (Bond)  and  William  Bond;  son  of 
John  Bond,  of  Fell’s  Point;  son  of  Thomas  of 
Emmorton. 

*  *  *  'r 

Francis  Marvin  Bond,  of  Baltimore,  Industrial 
Engineer;  brother  of  last. 

The  first  wife,  now  deceased,  of  Francis  M. 
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Bond  was  Juliet  Lyle  Chermside  (Bond) .  They 
had  one  daughter,  Juliet  Lyle  Brooke  Bond.  The 
second  wife  of  Francis  M.  Bond  is  Katharine 
Holloway  Hooper  (Bond) .  They  have  an  infant 
son ,  Francis  Hooper  Bond. 

*  *  *  * 

William  Lumsdon  Bond,  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  electric 
engineer;  brother  of  last.  Lieutenant  in  U.S.  Army 
Ordnance  Department, — now  Engineer  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company.  (Phi  Kappa  Psi.) 

The  wife  of  Wm.  L.  Bond  is  Grace  Callan 
(Bond) .  Their  children  are,  Lydia  Sherman  Bond 
and  Elizabeth  Otis  Bond. 

*  *  *  * 

Mrs.  Annesley  Bond  (Baugh),  wife  of  Fred¬ 
erick  H.  Baugh,  of  Baltimore;  sister  of  last.  Their 
children  are,  Annesley  Bond  Baugh  and  Frederick 
H.  Baugh,  Junior. 

*  *  a-  * 

Henry  Marvin  Bond,  of  Baltimore,  President  of 
Bond  Brothers  Co.,  Paint  Manufacturers;  son  of 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Carson  (Bond)  and  Joshua  Bosley 
Bond;  son  of  Mary  Ann  Bond  (Bond)  and  Thomas 
Talbott  Bond  (see  preceding  entries). 

The  wife  of  Henry  M.  Bond  is  Lala  Belle 
Jacobs  (Bond) ,  of  South  Carolina.  Their  children 
are  Calhoun  Bond  and  Thomas  Talbot  Bond  IV. 

A  y,  ^ 

Hon.  James  Harry  Preston,  former  Mayor  of 
Baltimore;  son  of  Mary  Amelia  Wilks  (Preston) 
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and  James  Bond  Preston,  II,  of  Harford  County, 
Maryland;  son  of  Eliza  Ann  Johnson  (Preston)  and 
James  Bond  Preston,  of  Harford  County;  son  of 
Bernard  Preston  of  Harford  County  and  Sarah 
Fell  Bond  (Preston)  ;  daughter  of  Frances  Partridge 
(Bond)  and  Jacob  Bond,  Patriot,  of  Harford 
County;  son  of  Thomas  Bond  of  Emmorton. 

The  wife  of  Hon.  James  H.  Preston  is  Mrs. 
Helen  Fisk  Jackson  (Preston) .  Their  children 
are: — Alice  Wilks;  James  Harry  Preston,  Junior; 
Mrs.  Mary  Bond  Preston  (Galligher)  ;  Wilbur 

Jackson  Preston;  and  Helen  Jackson  Preston. 

^ 

Robert  F.  Hayes,  Junior,  of  Baltimore,  Founder 
of  the  Maryland  Genealogical  Bulletin;  son  of 
Robert  F.  Hayes  and  Mary  Ann  Simonson 
(Hayes)  ;  daughter  of  Joseph  Keener  Simonson  and 
Margaret  Ann  Christopher  (Simonson)  ;  daughter 
of  Michael  Christopher  and  Mary  Ann  Morris 
(Christopher)  ;  daughter  of  Wm.  Morris  and 
Rebecca  Reed  (Morris)  ;  daughter  of  Wm.  Reed 
and  Jennett  Day  (Reed)  ;  daughter  of  Edward 
Day  II  and  Anne  Fell  (Day)  ;  daughter  of  Wm. 
Fell  and  Sarah  Bond  (Fell)  ;  daughter  of  Ann 
Robinson  (Bond)  and  Thomas  of  Emmorton. 

The  wife  of  Robert  F.  Hayes,  Junior,  is  Blanche 
L.  Michael  (Hayes).  Their  children  are  Richard 
and  Willard. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Edna  Harrison  Alexander,  of  Alexandria, 
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Virginia,  listed  as  a  Daughter  of  Colonist’s  Society 
of  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Pilgrims,  Daughter  of 
American  Revolution,  Daughter  of  N.  S.  1812, 
Daughter  of  United  Daughters  of  Confederacy, 
Red  Cross,  R.  E.  Lee  Foundation;  daughter  of 
James  Edward  Alexander,  U.S.N.,  and  Mary  Eliza¬ 
beth  Kell  (Alexander)  ;  daughter  of  Mary  Harrison 
(Kell)  and  Isaac  Kell,  Junior;  son  of  Nancy 
Carrington  (Kell)  and  Isaac  Kell,  Senior;  son  of 
Captain  Thomas  Kell  and  Alisanna  Bond  (Kell)  ; 
daughter  of  John  Bond  of  Fell’s  Point,  Gentleman. 

*  *  *  * 

Frank  B.  Bontz,  clerk  in  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Forest  Service  Engineering,  Washington, 
D.  C.  ;  son  of  John  Bontz  and  Elizabeth  Hill 
(Bontz)  ;  daughter  of  John  Hill  and  Alisanna  Kell 
(Hill)  ;  daughter  of  Nancy  Carrington  (Kell)  and 
Isaac  Kell;  son  of  Thomas  Kell  and  Aliceanna  Bond 
(Kell)  ;  daughter  of  John  Bond  of  Fell’s  Point, 
Gentleman;  son  of  Thomas  of  Emmorton. 

The  wife  of  Frank  B.  Bontz  is  Ida  M.  Dart 
(Bontz)  ;  their  son  is  Leslie  M.  Bontz,  commercial 
artist.  (See  also  Alexander.) 

*  *  *  * 

Mrs.  William  Henry  Brown  [Mrs.  Margaret 
Boyle  (Brown)  ]  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania; 
daughter  of  John  Dawson  Boyle  and  Mary  Frances 
Halstead  (Boyle)  ;  daughter  of  Robert  Harvey 
Halstead  and  Amy  Jane  Bond  (Halstead)  ; 
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daughter  of  Frances  Hawkins  (Bond)  and  Edward 
Fell  Bond;  son  of  Sarah  Wrongs  (Bond)  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Bond;  son  of  Aliceanna  Webster  (Bond)  and 
John  Bond  of  Fell’s  Point,  Gentleman;  son  of 
Thomas  Bond  of  Emmorton. 

The  children  of  Margaret  Boyle  (Brown)  and 
the  late  W.  Harry  Brown  are,  (1)  Wm.  H.  Brown, 
Jr.,  who  married  Elizabeth  Reid, — their  children 
being  Margaret  Elizabeth  Brown  and  Constance 
Brown;  and  (2)  Mary  Alice  Brown  who  married 
Charles  A.  Painter  (see  next  entry) . 

h*  a-  #  * 

Mrs.  Mary  Alice  Brown  (Painter) ;  daughter 
of  the  above  and  Charles  A.  Painter  of  Pittsburgh 
have  children:  Charles  Albert  Painter  III,  Alice 
Brown  Painter,  Margaret  Brown  Painter. 

*  *  *  * 

Mrs.  Louis  K.  Hyde  [Mrs.  Hetty  Boyle  (Hyde)  ] 
of  Hydewood  Park,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  is  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  W.  Harry  Brown  (see  preceding 
entry) . 

Mr.  James  M.  Bond  (James  Hugh  McCulloh 
Bond),  of  Chicago  and  Evanston,  Illinois,  broker; 
son  of  Annie  Morris  (Bond)  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Emerson  Bond,  Junior;  son  of  Christiana  Birckhead 
(Bond)  and  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Bond,  Senior;  son  of 
Rebecca  Stansbury  (Bond)  and  Thomas  Bond 
"The  Methodist”;  son  of  Aliceanna  Webster 
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(Bond)  and  John  Bond,  Gentleman,  of  Fell’s  Point 
and  Harford  County;  son  of  Thomas  of  Emmorton. 

The  wife  of  James  M.  Bond  is  Mrs.  Bessie  Lati- 
more  (Bond) . 

*  *  *  * 

Miss  Christiana  Bond,  of  Baltimore;  sister  of 
last. 

*  *  *  * 

Miss  Elizabeth  Morris  Bond,  of  Baltimore; 
sister  of  last. 

*  *  *  * 

Miss  Isabel  Morris  Bond,  of  Baltimore;  sister  of 
last. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  William  Morris  Bond,  of  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado;  brother  of  last.  His  wife  is  Ann  Elizabeth 
Evans  (Bond) . 

*  *  *  * 

Mrs.  Alexander  Towar  (Latour)  Bond  [Mrs. 
Amanda  Johnson  (Bond)  ],  of  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
widow  of  Alexander  T.  Bond;  brother  of  last. 

*  *  *  * 

Allen  Kerr  Bond,  M.D.,  of  Baltimore,  Author 
of  this  Story;  brother  of  last. 

His  wife  is  Louisa  Birckhead  Gambrall  (Bond) . 
Their  children  are  Christiana  Birckhead  Bond,  Jane 
McCulloh  Bond,  and  Elizabeth  Morris  Bond. 

*  *  *  * 

Mrs.  Annie  Morris  Bond  (Huleatt) ,  of  Denver, 
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widow  of  Hugh  William  Huleatt  and  daughter  of 
William  Morris  Bond. 

^  S'  ^  n” 

Mrs.  Emily  Lindsay  Bond  (Owings),  of  Balti¬ 
more,  widow  of  Thomas  Owings;  daughter  of  Dr. 
Thomas  E.  Bond,  Junior.  Children: — Thomas 
Owings,  Anne  Morris  Owings,  and  Emily  Bond 
Owings  (Taliaferro) ,  wife  of  John  Christopher 
Taliaferro,  Junior,  of  Baltimore,  manufacturer. 
Their  children  are: — John  Christopher  Taliaferro, 
III,  Anne  Taliaferro,  and  Austin  Brockenbrough 
Taliaferro. 

The  wife  of  Thomas  Owings  is  Bell  Lawrason 
(Owings) . 

?r  *  * 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Morris  Spence  Bond  (Coles) , 
wife  of  William  Connett  Coles  of  Baltimore,  Civil 
Engineer  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad;  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Anna  Smith  (Bond) ,  widow  of  Lennox 
Birckhead  Bond;  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Bond, 
Junior.  The  child  of  Wm.  C.  and  Charlotte  Coles 
is  William  Connett  Coles,  Junior. 

•J>  %J>  mJL 

rk  *V 

Miss  Amanda  Sturges  Bond,  of  Port  Clinton, 
Ohio;  daughter  of  Mrs.  Amanda  Sturges  (Bond) 
and  Dr.  John  Wesley  Bond,  of  Toledo,  Ohio;  son 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Emerson  Bond,  Senior. 

'k  *k  V 

Mrs.  John  E.  Day  [Mrs.  Jessie  Bond  (Day)  ]  of 
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Toledo,  Ohio;  daughter  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Harker 
(Bond)  and  Charles  Wesley  Bond  of  Toledo,  Ohio; 
son  of  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Bond,  Senior.  The  children 
of  John  E.  and  Jessie  Day  are: — Edwin  Day,  law 

student,  and  Margaret  Day,  teacher. 

*  *  *  * 

Miss  Elsie  Murdoch  Bond,  of  New  York  City, 
social  worker;  daughter  of  Mrs.  May  Campbell 
Murdoch  (Bond)  and  Nicholas  Penniman  Bond,  of 
Baltimore,  attorney-at-law;  son  of  Mrs.  Annie 
Penniman  (Bond)  and  Hon.  Hugh  Lennox  Bond; 

son  of  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Bond,  Senior. 

h-  *  *  * 

Mrs.  Jessie  Beale  (Bond),  widow  of  Hugh  L. 
Bond,  Junior;  son  of  Hon.  Hugh  L.  Bond. 

Hr  H-  *5-  Hr 

Miss  Anna  Bond;  daughter  of  Hugh  L.  and 
Jessie  Bond. 

H-  Hr  H-  Hr 

Miss  Harriet  Bond  Littig  of  Port  Washington, 
New  York;  daughter  of  Marion  Downer  (Littig) 
and  Dr.  James  Bond  Littig,  of  New  York  City; 
son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Littig,  of  Harford  County, 
Maryland,  and  Sarah  Jane  Bond  (Littig)  ;  daughter 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Emerson  Bond,  Senior,  of  Maryland 
and  New  York  City. 

H-  Hr  X  Hr 

Miss  Marion  Downer  Littig,  piano  teacher; 
sister  of  Miss  H.  B.  Littig  (address  above) . 
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Thomas  Murray  Maynadier,  of  Baltimore,  grain 
merchant;  son  of  John  Henry  Maynadier  and 
Matilda  Littig  (Maynadier)  ;  daughter  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Littig  and  Sarah  Jane  Bond  (Littig)  (see 
last  entry) . 

The  wife  of  T.  M.  Maynadier  is  Augusta 
Detmering  Schwartze  (Maynadier) . 


Port  Deposit ,  Md.,  Line 

As  stated  in  chapter  XXI,  this  descent  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Bond,  Senior.  It  is 
represented  by  Mrs.  Sophia  Bond  (Davison)  of 
Baltimore,  widow  of  George  Wilson  Davison; 
daughter  of  Mary  Randall  (Bond)  and  Thomas 
Bond.  John  Randall  Bond,  of  Port  Deposit,  Md., 
was  her  brother.  Miss  Carolina  Virginia  Bond  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson  Bond,  cataloguers  of  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society,  are  her  daughters. 

End  of  Line  of  Thomas  of  Emmorton,  son  of 

Peter  the  Immigrant 


Line  of  William  1 

George  Washington  Bond  of  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land;  son  of  Elizabeth  Crosbie  (Bond)  and  Thomas 
Bond  of  Baltimore;  son  of  Mary  Slaysman  (Bond) 
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and  James  Bond  of  Baltimore  City  and  County; 
son  of  Sarah  (?)  (Bond)  and  Thomas  Bond  (of 
Barnett)  of  Maryland;  son  of  Barnett  Bond  of 
Maryland;  son  of  Mary  Westbury  (Bond)  and 
William  Bond  of  Baltimore  County,  Maryland;  son 
of  Peter  Bond,  Immigrant.  (This  descent  is  partly 
conjectural.) 

*  *  *  * 

Hon.  Carroll  Taney  Bond,  Chief  Judge  of 
Maryland  Court  of  Appeals;  son  of  Elizabeth  Lyon 
(Bond)  and  James  Bond,  Clerk  of  Superior  Court 
of  Baltimore,  President  of  American  Bonding  Com¬ 
pany;  son  of  Elizabeth  Crosbie  (Bond)  and 
Thomas  Bond  (see  line  of  George  W.  Bond,  last 
entry.  This  descent  is  partly  conjectural) . 

*  #  *  * 

Miss  Florence  May  Heckrotte  of  Baltimore, 
Notary  Public;  daughter  of  Henry  W.  Heckrotte 
and  Emma  Sarah  Kreis  (Heckrotte) ;  daughter  of 
Henry  Peter  Kreis  and  Emma  Jane  Bond  (Kreis) ; 
daughter  of  Elizabeth  Murray  (Bond)  and  John 
Delcher (?)  Bond  (of  Barnett) ,  of  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky;  son  of  Barnett  Bond  of  Maryland;  son  of 
Mary  Westbury  (Bond)  and  William  Bond;  son 
of  Peter  Bond,  Immigrant.  (This  descent  is  partly 
conjectural.) 

End  of  Bonds  of  the  Forest 
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BONDS  OF  THE  SOUTH 

Colonel  Oliver  J.  Bond,  the  Citadel,  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  President  of  the  Military  College 
of  South  Carolina;  son  of  Dr.  Oliver  James  Bond, 
Dentist;  son  of  Henry  James  Bond. 

*  *  *  * 

The  son  of  Colonel  O.  J.  Bond,  Captain  O.  J. 
Bond,  was  in  November,  1927,  stationed  at  Edge- 
wood  Arsenal,  and  has  a  son,  Oliver  James  Bond  IV. 

*  *  *  * 

Mrs.  Leva  Ware  Hudson  (George),  teacher, 

wife  of  Wade  Hampton  George,  of  Versailles,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  farmer  in  the  centre  of  the  famous  Blue 
Grass  Region;  daughter  of  Belinda  Arthur  (Bond) 
and  Preston  Bond;  son  of  Rebecca  (Johnson) 
Marshall  (Bond)  and  William  Bond;  son  of 
Frances  Ballou  (Bond)  and  William  Bond,  Patriot, 
who  fought  at  Savannah  Stone  and  Briar  Creek; 
son  of  John  Bond. 

The  descent  of  Patriot  William  from  Earth  is 
not  yet  established.  Tradition  traces  it  to  John 
Bond,  a  soldier  in  Cromwell’s  army  who  escaped  to 
Virginia  at  the  Restoration,  and  by  others  it  is 
traced  to  the  well-known  Captain  John  Bond  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  Va.,  who  was  probably  a  Bond 
of  Lutton.  David  and  Anthony  are  family  names. 
An  analysis  of  my  notes  suggests  that  this  William 
Bond,  Patriot,  was  one  of  the  Bonds  of  St.  Mary’s 
County,  Maryland,  who  were  very  prominent  in 
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Colonial  times,  and  intermarried  with  the  Key  and 
other  leading  families.  They  claim  the  Earth  arms. 

Note:  After  going  to  press  additional  sub- 
scriptions  were  received: — 

Mrs.  Catharine  Bond  Jackson  (wife  of  Richard 
N.  Jackson,  son  of  the  late  Governor  Elihu  E. 
Jackson,  Stevenson,  Md.,  of  E.  E.  Jackson  Lumber 
Company) ;  daughter  of  Hugh  L.  and  Jessie  B. 
Bond.  Their  children  are  Richard  N.,  Jr.,  and 
Catharine  B. 

*  sfr  *  sfr 

Mr.  Herbert  Leakin  Ogier,  Vice-President  of 
the  Alpha  Photo  Engraving  Company,  Baltimore 
(engravers  for  this  Story) ,  Past  President  of  Balti¬ 
more  Rotary  Club;  son  of  George  W.  Ogier  and 
Isabella  Bond  (Ogier) ;  daughter  of  James  Bond, 
of  J.;  son  of  Mary  Slaysman  (Bond)  and  James 
Bond  (see  line  of  William  I) . 

The  wife  of  H.  L.  Ogier  is  Elizabeth  Ballard 
(Ogier).  Their  children  are:  Louise  Ballard;  Mary 
Adeline;  Margaret  Elizabeth;  Helen  Jane  and 
Herbert  L.,  Junior. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  Thomas  Bond,  of  Baltimore,  journalist;  son 
of  Elizabeth  Lyon  (Bond)  and  James  Bond;  son 
of  Elizabeth  Crosbie  (Bond)  and  Thomas  Bond 
(see  line  of  William  I). 

The  wife  of  Thomas  Bond  is  Lida  Kirk  (Bond) . 
Their  children  are:  Kirk  Bond  and  Jean  Bond. 
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Mrs.  Kenneth  Craig  (Jure) ,  wife  of  Matthew 
William  Jure,  Wholesale  Manager,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas;  daughter  of  James  Blunt  Craig  and  Alice 
Wise  (Craig)  ;  daughter  of  Dr.  Kenneth  Day  Wise 
and  Florence  Story  (Wise)  ;  daughter  of  William 
Russell  Story  and  Sarah  Utterback  (Story)  ; 
daughter  of  Joel  Utterback  and  Ailsie  Bond 
(Utterback)  ;  daughter  of  Sarah  Crouson  (Bond) , 
second  wife,  and  William  Bond,  Patriot.  The  child 
of  Kenneth  and  Matthew  is  James  Matthew  Jure. 
(See  Mrs.  George,  page  280.  William  was  born  in 
St.  Martin’s  Parish,  Flanover  Co.,  Va.  Enlister 
1777.  Served  three  years  under  Carrington  and 
Mosby.  Fought  at  Stone  Brier  Creek  and  Savannah. 
Died  March  2,  1827,  in  Franklin  County,  Ky. 

Conclusion 

This  ends  the  Story  of  that  Norse  Bonde  who, 
marrying  the  heiress  of  Earth,  founded  the  ancient 
family  of  the  "Bonds  of  Earth”;  and  of  the 
descendant  branches  of  this  family  in  England, 
Ireland,  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  far  Plawaii. 

My  Story  is  not  a  genealogy, — though  it  con¬ 
tains  very  essential  genealogical  facts;  nor  is  it  a 
history, — though  it  is  full  of  historical  data  of 
interest.  It  is  really  a  Saga,  such  as  our  Scandi¬ 
navian  ancestors  used  to  sing  or  tell  a  thousand 
years  ago. 

It  is  based  on  copious  notes  and  transcriptions 
gathered  many  years  ago  by  my  brothers,  the  late 
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George  Morris  Bond  and  Thomas  Emerson  Bond 
through  personal  researches  and  wide  correspond¬ 
ence  in  the  United  States, — and  on  a  brief  manu¬ 
script  history  of  the  descendants  of  Peter  the 
Immigrant  drawn  up  by  my  sister,  Christiana 
Bond,  who  has  handed  me  all  these  data,  with  the 
request  to  put  them  into  a  book. 

The  European,  Canadian,  far  Western  and 
Hawaiian  data  are  my  own  contribution,  through 
correspondents  whom  I  have  credited  in  my  text; 
and  through  research,  chiefly  in  the  Peabody 
Library. 
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THE  BOND -MARTIN  FAMILY 


(The  Genealogies  of  this  Story  are  limited  to  the  descents  of  Subscribers) 


This  distinguished  family  descend  from  Thomas 
Martin;  who  emigrated  from  England  to  Talbot 
County,  Maryland,  in  1663.  (See  Mackenzie  Colon 
Fam.  Vol.  2.) 

His  descendant  Dr.  John  Martin,  married  Eliza¬ 
beth  Bond,  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Bond  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  (see  page  152). 

Their  son  ( 1 )  Honorable  William  Bond  Martin, 
of  Cambridge,  Chief  Judge  of  Maryland,  married 
twice, — first,  (2)  Susanna  Nicols;  second  (3)  Sarah 
F.  Williams. 

The  children  of  (2)  his  first  wife  were: — (4) 
Honorable  Robert  Nicols  Martin,  Chief  Judge  of 
Maryland;  who  died  unmarried.  (5)  Henrietta 
Elizabeth  Martin;  who  married  (6)  Thomas  Edward 
White.  Their  children  were: — (7)  Maria  Loocker- 
man  White;  who  married  (8)  John  Pitt  Hooper. 
(9)  James  McKenny  White;  who  married  (10) 
Martha  Maria  Goldsmith.  (11)  William  Bond  Martin 
(this  William  was  the  duellist.  The  statement  on 
page  1 5 7  is  an  error) .  (12)  Henrietta  Maria  Martin ; 
who  married  (13)  Theodore  R.  Lockerman. 

The  children  of  ( 3 )  his  second  wife  were: —  (14) 
John  Williams  Martin,  lawyer  and  planter;  who 
married  (15)  Eveline  Martin,  daughter  of  Governor 
Daniel  Martin,  of  Wilderness,”  Talbot  County  (see 
Earle’s  Chesapeake  Bay  Country ).  (16)  William 
Bond  Martin,  planter  of  Talbot  County;  who  mar¬ 
ried  (17)  Rebecca  Eccleston.  (18)  Charles  Golds- 


borough  Martin,  planter  of  Talbot  County;  who 
married  (19)  Martina  Lowrey. 

The  children  of  (7)  Maria  Loockerman  White 
and  (8)  John  Pitt  Hooper  are  two, —  (a)  Williamina 
E.  Hooper  of  Baltimore  (Subscriber)  ;  and  (b) 
Matilda  Winthrop  Hooper;  who  married  Benjamin 
Cattell  Presstman  (son  of  Judge  Benjamin  Cattell 
Presstman  of  Baltimore.) 

The  children  of  (9)  James  McKenny  White  and 
(10)  Martha  M.  G.  White  are: — (a)  Eliza  Henrietta 
White  (Subscriber)  ;  who  married  the  late  Louis 
Murray  Rawlins,  Colonel  of  Fifth  Regiment,  Balti¬ 
more,  Major  in  Spanish- American  War,  U.  S.  V. 
(descendant  of  Pocahontas) .  The  children  of  Eliza 
and  Louis  are: — (aa)  Edward  White  Rawlins 
(Lieut.  U.S.N.) .  (ab)  Martha  White  Rawlins;  who 
married  Carl  Brown  Harper  (U.S.N. ,  Ret.) ,  and 
has  a  son  Conrad,  (ac)  Lieut.  Louis  Murray  Rawlins, 
Junior,  aviator;  who  married  Barbara  Brooke  Dennis. 

(b)  Martha  White  (Subscriber)  ;  who  married 
Stuart  Egerton  (descendant  of  the  Calverts;  Member 
Soc.  of  Ark  and  Dove) .  The  children  of  Martha  and 
Stuart  are: — (ba)  Dr.  Stuart  Wilson  Egerton  of 
Baltimore  (Vol.  1 10, Field  Art.  World  War;  Lieuten¬ 
ant  at  twenty-first  year;  Maryland  Roll  of  Honor)  ; 
who  married  Catharine  Bailey  Lalor,  and  has 
daughters, — Catharine  Bailey  Egerton  and  Martha 
Stuart  Egerton.  (bb)  McKenny  White  Egerton 
(Lawyer,  Grad.  Princeton  Univ.,  and  Harvard  Law 
Sch.)  ;  who  married  Carolyn  Howell  Griswold;  and 
has  a  son,  McK.  W.  Egerton,  Jr. 

Henrietta  Maria  Martin  (12)  marrying  (13) 
Theodore  R.  Lockerman,  had  a  daughter,  Mary 
Elizabeth  Lockerman,  who  married  John  Wm.  Cooke 
Loud.  Their  daughter,  (a)  Mary  Elizabeth  Loud, 
married  Grandin  Tracy  Vought,  and  her  daughter, 
(aa)  (see  page  261)  Ida  Barrington  Vought  Lunt 


(Subscriber),  widow  of  Prescott  Lunt,  has  three 
children, — Charles  Prescott  Lunt,  James  Vought 
Lunt,  and  Mary  Edith  Lunt. 

Another  daughter  of  Mary  and  John  Wm.  Cooke 
Loud  was  (b)  Ida  Barrington  Loud;  who  married 
Matthew  Tilghman  Goldsborough.  Their  daughter, 
(ba)  Mrs.  Edward  J.  West  (Subscriber)  has  five 
children. 

The  daughter  of  (16)  William  Bond  Martin  and 
(17)  Rebecca  Eccleston  was  Ellen  Eccleston  Martin 
(Subscriber)  ;  who  married  William  Collins  of  Tal¬ 
bot  County.  The  children  of  Ellen  and  William 
are: — William  Bond  Collins  and  Leah  Griffin  Collins. 
Leah  married  Benjamin  Truitt,  and  has  a  son, 
William  Bond  Truitt. 

The  children  of  (18)  Charles  Goldsborough 
Martin  and(  19)  Martina  Lowrey  were: — (a)  James 
Lowrey  Martin  (Grad,  in  Law,  Univ.  of  Va.)  He 
died  unmarried,  (b)  Helen  Clare  Martin  (Sub¬ 
scriber),  of  Baltimore;  widow  of  Charles  Emory, 
(c)  Sarah  Williams  Martin;  who  married  James 
Thomas  Bartlett.  The  children  of  James  and  Sarah 
were: — (ca)  Mary  Price  Bartlett,  (cb)  Agnes 
Wilson  Bartlett;  wife  of  J.  E.  Dandridge  Murdaugh 
(M.A.,  Ph.D.),  Mercersburg  Prep.  School.  They 
have  a  son,  J.  E.  Dandridge  Murdaugh,  Jr.  (cc) 
James  Williams  Bartlett  (World  War  Volunteer. 
Member  Battery  D,  110  F.A.,  29th  Div.  A.E.F. 
France) .  He  married  Margaret  Baylor  Alexander, 
and  has  a  son,  J.  W.  Bartlett,  Jr,  (cd)  Charles  Martin 
Bartlett  (World  War  Volunteer.  1st  Lieut.  Air 
Service,  M.A.,  A.E.F.,  France) .  He  married  Helen 
A.  E.  Wehr.  (ce)  Edward  Hardcastle  (ne  Bartlett. 
Adopted  by  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Hardcastle,  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  ( 1 )  Hon.  Wm.  Bond  Martin).  He  married 
Mary  Elizabeth  Hughes  and  has  two  daughters, 
Mary  Elizabeth,  and  Kate  Hardcastle. 


OTHER  BOND  DESCENTS 

The  Paradise  Bonds 

A  valuable  genealogy  of  Bonds  is  the  Bond 
Genealogy  of  Samuel  Bond  Garrett,  containing  about 
a  thousand  carefully  arranged  entries, — mostly  from 
Quaker  records  in  States  east  and  west  of  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  Mountains.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  trace 
them  to  Earth. 

The  Robinette  Bonds 

A  number  of  Subscribers  to  my  Story  trace  back 
to  Richard  Bond,  of  Cecil  County,  Maryland, — 
among  them  Dr.  Earl  Danford  Bond  of  Philadelphia 
and  the  Reverend  Ahva  J.  C.  Bond, — head  of  a  com¬ 
munity  of  Seventh  Day  Baptists  of  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Richard  Bond  was  a  distinguished  officer  of  the 
Revolution,  and  a  manufacturer  of  arms  for  the 
service.  This  line  can  be  traced  to  England;  but  not 
to  Earth. 

The  Sewell  Bonds 

Down  in  Somerset,  Maryland,  was  a  colonial 
family  of  landed  proprietors  descended  from  Stephen 
Bond  and  his  wife,  Jane  Sewell  Bond,  immigrants.  A 
fascinating  tradition  that  "this  is  the  family  of 
Bonds  connected  with 

The  Washingtons 

led  me  to  investigate.  It  seems  certain  that  the  Wash- 
ingtons  were  Norse  Bonder  who  immigrated  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  took  the  family  name  from  an  estate  there; 
and  the  relations  between  the  Washingtons  and 
Lawrences  and  Bonds  were  very  intimate  in  certain 
counties  where  the  Bonds  of  Earth  descent  were 
prominent;  so  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  our  First 
President  was  a  Bond  of  Earth. 
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Bond,  John  Randall,  72,  192,  278. 
Bond,  John  Wesley,  M.D.,  221,  276. 
Bond,  John  W.,  Rev.,  216-218. 
Bond,  Jonas,  145. 

Bond,  Joseph  Norman,  125-128, 
254-256. 

Bond,  Joshua  Hood,  175,  263. 

Bond,  Joshua  (Ohio),  173,  175. 
Bond,  Kathleen,  73. 

Bond,  Larkin  (Ohio),  173. 

Bond,  Lucy,  13  3. 

Bond,  McGeough,  73. 

Bond,  Marshall  G.,  147,  259. 

Bond,  Martin,  59,  62,  63,  117. 
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Bond,  Mary  Gardner,  2  55. 

Bond,  Maude  A.,  263. 

Bond,  Merriken,  204,  208. 

Bond,  Misses,  The  (Niantic),  129, 
25  5. 

Bond,  Mordecai,  172. 

Bond,  "Mother”  Ellen,  149,  150, 
250,  251. 

Bond,  Napoleon,  247. 

Bond,  Nathaniel,  50-54. 

Bond,  Nicodemus,  176,  178. 

Bond,  Nicholas,  16,  59,  63. 

Bond,  Nicholas  Penniman,  236,  277. 
Bond,  Nigel  de  M.,  51. 

Bond,  of .  See  Below. 

Bond,  Oliver,  75,  2  54. 

Bond,  Oliver  J.,  280. 

Bond,  Peggy  (Margaret),  192,  269. 
Bond,  Peter  of  Plymouth,  72. 

Bond,  Peter  I,  162-170,  242. 

Bond,  Peter  II,  169-173,  262,  263, 
266,  268. 

Bond,  Peter  III,  172-176,  262-263. 
Bond,  Peter,  Gentleman  (of  Chris¬ 
topher),  173-181. 

Bond,  Phineas,  Doctor,  13  6,  146, 
154-156,  158-161. 

Bond,  Phineas,  Jr.,  1  53-156,  1  58- 
161,  261,  262. 

Bond,  Rachael,  181,  182,  246,  247, 
266,  267. 

Bond,  Rebecca  Stansbury,  212. 

Bond,  Reginald  C.,  21,  68-71,  252. 
Bond,  Richard  (of  Earth),  16,  32, 
38,  39,  42. 

Bond,  Richard  (of  Calvert),  152. 
Bond,  Richard  (of  Peter  II),  171, 
172,  176-181,  263-266. 

Bond,  Richard  Fifield,  142. 

Bond,  Richard  H.,  172,  181,  265. 
Bond,  Robert,  16,  37,  48,  55. 

Bond,  Robert,  Prime  Minister,  132, 
134. 

Bond,  Robert  Elias,  151,  260. 

Bond,  Robert  F.,  176,  263. 

Bond,  Roberta  (Nichols),  132. 

Bond,  Roger,  72. 

Bond,  Sarah  Chew,  243. 

Bond,  Sarah  Fell,  237. 

Bond,  Sarah  Wrongs,  205. 

Bond,  Shadrach  (of  Christopher), 
173. 


Bond,  Shadrach  (Governor),  178- 
186,  247,  249,  263,  264. 

Bond,  Shadrach  (Judge),  175-178. 
Bond,  Shadrach  (Cuthbert),  178 
180,  247. 

Bond,  Stephen,  124. 

Bond,  Stephen  II,  125. 

Bond,  Stephen  Norman,  124,  127, 
254. 

Bond,  Sterling,  247. 

Bond,  Thomas  Emerson,  178,  231 
282. 

Bond,  Thomas  E.,  Sr.,  143-145,  192, 
216,  218-221,  228,  274. 

Bond,  Thomas  E.,  Jr.,  219,  221- 
230,  274-276,  278. 

Bond,  Thomas  K.,  172,  174,  262. 
Bond,  Thomas  R.,  173,  174,  262. 
Bond,  Thomas  Talbot,  234,  270, 
271. 

Bond,  Thomas,  Sergeant,  23  3. 

Bond,  Thomas  (Writer),  48,  72. 
Bond,  Thomas  (Brother  of  Carroll), 
278-281. 

Bond,  Thomas  II,  232,  240,  268. 
271. 

Bond,  Thomas  III,  247,  264,  268, 
269. 

Bond,  Thomas  (of  Peter  II),  171 
173. 

Bond,  Thomas,  the  Methodist,  207- 
216,  274. 

Bond,  Thomas,  Dr.  (Philadelphia), 

^  144,  152-158,  218. 

Bond,  Thomas,  M.D.  of  Hoxton, 
64,  110-114. 

Bond,  Thomas,  M.D.  of  Cambridge, 
70. 

Bond,  Thomas  of  Crawfordsville, 
248. 

Bond,  Thomas  of  Brendon,  142. 

Bond,  Thomas  of  Emmorton,  169, 
186-193,  204,  236,  247,  268-278. 
Bond,  Thomas  of  Fairview,  174. 

Bond,  Thomas  of  Fulham,  17,  42- 
45,  108,  109. 

Bond,  Thomas  of  Kullford,  174. 

Bond,  Thomas  of  Peckham,  61-66, 
124,  162. 

Bond,  Thomas  of  Plymouth,  13  5. 
Bond,  Thomas  of  Springfield,  146, 
147. 
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Bond,  Thomas  of  Visitation,  117, 
118. 

Bond,  William  ("W.  Bond  )  ,199, 
233. 

Bond,  William  of  Buckland,  5  5,  59. 
Bond,  William  (Shipbuilder),  5  5- 
58. 

Bond,  William,  Sojourner,  132. 

Bond,  William  of  Crosby  Place,  5  8, 
62,  63,  87,  90,  91,  94,  97. 

Bond,  William  of  Earth,  3  8,  42. 
Bond,  William  of  Farragh,  73. 

Bond,  William  (of  John),  205,  206, 
208,  274. 

Bond,  William  (of  Joshua),  232, 
233. 

Bond,  William  (of  Peter  I),  169, 
186,  194,  195,  279. 

Bond,  William  (of  Peter  II),  171. 
Bond,  William  of  Plymouth,  13  5, 
136,  140,  142,  258. 

Bond,  William  (of  Thomas)  see  W. 
Bond. 

Bond,  William  of  Watertown,  144, 
147,  259. 

Bond,  William  Bennett,  129-132, 
256,  257. 

Bond,  William  Cranch,  136-142, 
258. 

Bond,  William  Cranch  IV,  142, 
258,  259. 

Bond,  William  Langley,  130,  131, 
134,  256,  257. 

Bond,  William  Lumsdon,  271. 

Bond,  William  M.,  275,  276. 

Bond,  William  &  Son,  136,  142, 
2  5  8. 

Bond,  Williamina  M.,  158,  261,  262. 
Bond,  Willoughby,  Mrs.,  73,  74, 
253,  254. 

Bonde,  Bark,  19,  97,  101,  102. 
Bond-Blaine  Convention,  13  3. 

Bond  Family  Record,  149. 

Bonde  name,  17-22. 

Bond  Pilgrims,  172. 

Bonde  in  Sweden,  20. 

Bonds  of  the  Forest,  162-241. 

Bonds  of  Harford,  268-278. 

Bonds  of  Holewood,  42-47,  70,  204. 
Bonds  of  Ireland,  72-75,  253. 

Bonds  of  Lincoln,  70. 

Bonds  of  London,  5  5-67. 

Bonds  of  Newfoundland,  132-134. 


Bonds  of  Philadelphia,  152-161, 
260,  261. 

Bonds  of  Port  Deposit,  192,  278. 
Bonds  of  St.  Mary’s  County,  280. 
Bonds  of  Watertown,  143-151,  2  59, 
260. 

Bonds  of  Yarmouth,  124-129,  254- 
256. 

Bond’s  Pleasant  Hills,  173,  212. 
Bontz,  Frank  B.,  273. 

Borlase,  49. 

Bosanquet,  Rev.  C.,  283. 

Bow,  the  long,  9,  43. 

Bounty,  The  ship,  70. 

Boyne  (ship),  202. 

Boys,  school,  28,  29. 

Bradford,  Governor  A.,  205,  236. 
Brendon,  140-142. 

Bristol,  163,  23  6. 

Brooks,  K.  G.,  185,  267. 

Brooks,  Walter  B.,  Sr.,  183,  184. 
Brooks,  Walter  B.,  Jr.,  183,  184, 
266. 

Brown  (Writer),  117,  118. 

Brown,  Mrs.  W.  Harry,  42,  63,  71, 
206,  273,  274. 

Brumbaugh  (Writer),  205. 
Buccaneers,  91. 

Buckland,  5  5,  56,  59. 

Bull  of  the  Pope,  79,  80. 

Bunker  Hill,  149. 

Burghly  Memoirs,  76. 

Burke,  16,  55,  73,  124. 

Bush  River,  169,  199. 

Bu-Vi-Bar  Petroleum  Corporation, 
182. 

Bye,  Mrs.  Mortimer,  181,  266. 
Cabot,  80. 

Cadwalader,  128,  158,  161,  261. 
Csesar,  Julius,  41. 

Calais,  100. 

California,  94. 

Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  1,  10. 
Calstock,  72. 

Camberwell,  66. 

Cambridge,  70. 

Camden,  11,  41,  64. 

Camelford,  30. 

Canterbury,  3  5. 

Canterbury  Tales,  30,  3  5. 

Canton  Company,  182-184. 

Carew  Survey,  13-15,  28,  46,  89. 
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Carrack,  8.9,  93. 

Cartwright,  Julia,  3  5. 

Cary,  Wilson,  169. 

Castle,  Norman,  2. 

Cave,  The,  213. 

Cedric  the  Saxon,  26. 

Centenary  Firms,  142. 

Chance,  John  of,  196. 

Chancellor,  111. 

Charles,  J.  and  B.  H.,  181,  263, 
264. 

Charles  I,  40,  53,  110-114. 

Charles  II,  64,  110-114,  162. 
Charles  VIII  (Knuttson),  20. 
Chaucer,  27-30,  3  5. 

Chester,  125,  180. 

Chew,  Elizabeth  B.  152-153,  160. 
Chew,  Sarah,  212,  243,  244. 

Child  Etiquette,  28-29. 

Children  at  Earth,  27-31. 

Christy,  Mrs.,  189,  204,  205. 
Churches  and  Temples,  12. 

Cicero,  46. 

Citadel,  The,  75. 

Clarenceaux  Cooke,  15. 

Clark,  George  Rogers,  177. 

Clowes,  56,  82,  97,  101. 

Coach  of  John  Bond,  203, 

Cochran,  161. 

Coins,  Essay  on,  41. 

Coles,  Mrs.  William  C.,  276. 
College,  Dental,  223-226,  229. 
Commons  House  (Thing),  20. 
Conojacular  War,  191. 

Convention,  232. 

Copper  mines  and  works,  183,  200, 

201. 

Corboy,  73. 

Cordell,  E.  F.,  218. 

Coritani  (Coritons),  2,  3  8-42,  44, 
45. 

Cornwall,  1,  6,  11-16,  26-32,  38- 
42,  44-47,  55,  118,  129-131,  136, 
140-142,  167,  214,  229. 
Cornwallis,  General,  125. 

Craik,  Author,  80. 

Cranch,  Hannah,  136. 

Crecy,  Battle  of,  9. 

Cresap,  191. 

Crests,  Three,  204. 

Critchley,  Mrs.,  257. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  15,  53,  73,  74. 
Crosby  Place,  58,  59,  97,  128. 


Crusader  Tombs,  140,  141. 
Cumberland,  Lord,  86,  120. 
Cyclopedic  Grande,  20. 

Czar,  110-115. 

Damoiselle,  Life  of  a,  3  5,  36. 

Damon,  24,  146-151,  260. 

Danes  in  England,  2,  21. 

Daniel  (Writer)  128. 

Dart,  Dr.  F.  B.,  128,  255. 

Davies,  90. 

Davison,  192,  278. 

Day,  Mrs.  John  E.,  276,  277. 

Defoe,  Daniel,  45,  64,  229. 

Dental  Medicine,  223-226,  229.  .  . 
Dentistry,  223-226,  229. 

Depford,  94. 

Devon,  West,  90. 

Devonshire,  13  5,  136. 

Diehlman,  283. 

Ditchfield  (Writer),  128. 

Domesday  Book,  12,  16,  34. 

Dorset,  Hutchin’s,  52. 

Dorset,  Bonds  of  (See  Lutton  and 
Grange),  16,  49-54,  70,  74. 
Drake,  62,  81,  83-94,  96-100,  104, 
108. 

Dumplings,  203. 

Earth,  1,  2,  11-16,  23,  25-27,  32- 
35,  42,  206,  214. 

Earth  Arms,  1,  32,  3  8,  40,  42,  73, 
90,  107-109,  118,  130,  131,  134, 
135,  137,  161,  203-205,  209,  281. 
Earth — Family,  1,  6-9,  13-16,  37, 
3  8,  42,  44-47,  72,  89,  96,  142, 
167,  231. 

Earth — Name,  11,  12. 

Earth,  Geoffrey  (Galfridus)  de,  14, 

15,  72. 

Earth,  Henry  de,  1,  4,  6,  10,  14, 

16,  39. 

Edith  (Matilda),  18. 

Edmonds,  St.,  66,  145. 

Edward  III,  1-10,  34,  3  5. 

Edward  VI,  111. 

Edwards  Papers,  180. 

Eliot,  Sir  John,  40. 

Elizabeth  Domestic,  8  5,  86,  96,  97. 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  37,  43,  55,  58, 
79,  81,  91,  92,  96,  97,  101. 
Eltham,  John  of,  6,  8-10. 
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Emmorton,  Thomas  of,  186-194, 
268-278. 

England,  Social,  28. 

English  Language,  3. 

English  Race  begins,  2,  3. 

Entail,  190. 

Era,  Passing  of,  222-230. 

Erith,  57. 

Erskine,  Lord,  161. 

Essex,  Bonds  of,  37. 

Estes  Park,  175. 

Evans,  Edith  L.,  283. 

Fairies — Cornish,  28. 

Fair  Haven,  153. 

Fairfax,  47. 

Falls,  Little,  186,  199,  212,  229, 
230. 

Fallston,  Meeting,  189,  208. 
Farishes,  127. 

Farming,  201,  212,  216,  219,  226- 
230. 

Faroe  Islands,  17. 

Farragh,  73. 

Father  Bond  of  Kohala,  24,  147- 
151,  259,  260. 

Faulkner  (Writer),  44. 

Fee,  Knight’s,  15. 

Fell’s  Point,  182,  197-203,  207-209, 
212,  273-274. 

Fenner,  86. 

Feudal  and  Udal,  19. 

Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  57. 
Fireships,  100-102. 

Florida,  75,  90,  209. 

Flowers  at  Earth,  26. 

Flying  Camp,  23  3. 

Ford,  Bond  Cockey,  173. 

Foreign  Domestic,  57. 

Forest,  Bonds  of  the,  162-241,  262- 
279,  281. 

Fortune,  The,  59,  97. 

Fountain  Mine,  200. 

Fox,  Chase  of,  230. 

Fox,  George,  163. 

Foxall,  97. 

France,  214. 

Franklin,  Benj.,  13  8,  146,  154,  15  5. 
Free  States,  172,  179. 

Freemen,  Association  of,  232. 

French  Missions,  177. 

French  Pirates,  91. 

French  Wars,  3  8 


Frobisher,  86,  90,  99. 

Froissart,  8,  16. 

Fuggers,  76. 

Fulham,  Church,  44  . 

Fulham  Old  and  New,  43,  44. 
Fulham,  Thomas  of,  42-45,  108, 
109. 

Garrison  Church,  171. 

Garter,  Order  of,  4. 

Genealogy,  193. 

Genesis  of  U.  S.,  1 1 7. 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  53,  125, 

158-160. 

George,  Mrs.,  280. 

Gibson’s  Island,  166,  173. 

Gilbert's  History,  13,  39,  42. 
Gilbert,  Sir  H.,  90. 

Glastonbury,  71. 

Godolphin  Bonds,  68-72,  252. 

Gold  Book,  241. 

Gordon  (Writer),  128. 

Gother,  Sophie,  12  5. 

Governor,  of  Illinois,  180. 

Grange,  Creech,  49-54,  70,  74. 
Graveyard  (Forest),  167. 

Gray,  Mrs.  B.  B.  B.,  66,  126,  127, 
255. 

Greenville,  R.,  90. 

Groom’s  Party,  179. 

Ground  Rent  (99  year),  5  8. 
Guardian  of  Health,  23  0. 

Guide  to  Baltimore,  165. 

Guilds,  60,  61,  77,  78. 

Gunpowder  Plot,  229. 

Gunpowder  river,  229,  246. 

Gwynn,  Elinor,  170. 

Gwynn’s  Falls,  170. 

Hache  Beauchamp,  48,  70. 

Hainault,  Princess  of,  5. 

Hakluytt,  5  8,  106  . 

Hall  ( History  Cornwall),  39. 
Hallowing  of  Ship,  57. 

Hambleton,  192,  193,  269. 

Hamburg  merchant,  79. 

Hamilton,  Dr.  Alexander,  153,  154. 
Hand,  Bloody,  3  3. 

Hanseatic  League  or  Hansa,  76-80. 
Hare’s  Walks,  59. 

Harford  County,  History  of,  190, 
231-233,  237. 

Harold  Fairhair,  17. 
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Harris,  Dr.  C.  A.,  223. 

Harris,  His  Trust,  186,  189,  194. 
Harryman,  181,  182,  185,  246,  247, 
266-268. 

Harvard,  135-142,  257-259. 
Harwich,  87. 

Hatton,  Christopher,  94. 

Hawaii,  147-151,  250,  251. 
Hawkins,  85,  86,  88,  90,  95,  99, 
166,  206,  274. 

Hayden,  H.  H.,  223. 

Hayes  (Prest),  236. 

Hayes,  Robert  F.  272. 

Hayti,  227. 

Health  Office,  Baltimore,  218. 
"Heber”,  Mansion,  84. 

Heckrotte,  Florence  M.,  195,  279. 
Henrico  Medallion,  194. 

Henrietta  Maria,  64. 

Henry  I,  King,  18. 

Henry  IV,  King,  14. 

Henry  VI,  King,  16,  48. 

Henry  VII,  King,  80. 

Henry  VIII,  King,  47,  56,  57. 

Henry  Grace  A  Dieu,  56-5  8. 
Heraldry  in  America,  159,  160. 
Heralds,  39,  45,  55,  134,  142,  171. 
Herring  Creek,  151. 

Hickok,  Mrs.  J.  J.,  269. 

Highgate,  William  Bond  of,  64. 

Hilo,  149. 

Hill,  Canon,  69. 

Hinde,  Golden,  91,  94. 

Historical  Society  (Maryland),  170, 
192,  233,  283. 

Hoe,  90. 

Holewood,  37-47,  70,  82,  118,  171, 
204. 

Holden  (Writer),  137,  13  8. 
Holdenby,  110. 

Holmes,  Ruth  Carre,  181,  264. 
Homecoming,  Ohio,  176. 

Homestead,  23-31. 

Hopkins  Came,  When  the,  243. 
Horbury  Church,  69. 

Horse,  winged,  103-109. 

How,  Peter,  198. 

Howard,  Mrs.  Lawrence  A.,  146, 
260. 

Hoxton,  Thomas  Bond  of,  64,  110- 
115. 

Huleatt,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  275,  276. 
Humphrey’s  History,  57,  84,  96. 


Hyde,  Mrs.  L.  K.,  206,  274. 
Husband,  Herman,  200,  201. 
Hutchin’s  History,  52. 

Iceland,  17,  19,  22,  81. 

Illinois,  178-181,  264,  265. 
Independence,  Tides  of,  6,  200,  201, 
231-234. 

Indies,  76,  79,  94,  111,  118,  182. 
Indians,  121,  164,  169-171,  177, 
178,  186,  187,  201,  217,  247, 
248. 

Infair,  179. 

Ingle,  32-3  5. 

Inquisition,  80. 

Insane,  Care  of,  156. 

Iowa  Bonds,  175. 

Ireland,  72-75,  202,  253-254. 
Ireland,  Beauties  of,  74. 

Iron  ore,  198,  199. 

"Isles”,  in  England,  50. 

Itinerarium,  Hamilton’s  154. 
Itinerary  of  Redding,  40. 

Ivanhoe,  2,  16,  30. 

Jackson,  Mrs.,  23  6,  281. 

James  I,  117. 

James  II,  64,  124. 

Jamestown,  119. 

Jewers  (Writer),  108,  142, 

John  of  Arc,  48. 

Johnston,  Mrs.  B.,  184,  267. 

Jonas  (Ship),  59,  97. 

Joppa,  202. 

Journal  of  John  Bond,  197,  201. 
Joyce,  Colonel,  114. 

Jure,  Mrs.  M.  W.,  282. 

Kalmia,  190,  199,  201-203,  212 
216,  219-221,  225-230,  242-245 
275,  276. 

Kaskaskia,  177-180,  247-249. 
Kenton,  Bond  of,  97. 

Kerr’s  Voyages,  87. 

King  Ben,  202,  203. 

King’s  bridge,  13  6. 

Kings  Kerswell,  132. 

Knave’s  Misfortune,  189. 

Knight  (Writer),  58,  98. 

Knight’s  Fee,  15. 

Knight’s  Shakespeare,  58,  98. 
Knollys,  Sir  Robert,  16. 

Kohala,  24,  147-151,  259-260. 
Ku-Klux,  23  5. 
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Laing’s  Chronicles,  18. 

Lands,  Letters  and  Kings,  30,  3  5. 
Language,  English,  3,  33-3  5. 
Latour,  222. 

Latrobe,  Ferdinand,  237. 

Le  Cadeau,  71. 

Ledger,  of  John  Bond,  197-202. 
Ledger  of  Husband,  200-201. 
Leigh,  Winifred,  128. 

Leland  (Writer),  29. 

Letter,  Unsent,  64,  110-115. 

Lew  Trenchard,  68. 

Lew  Down,  68. 

Liberia,  227,  228. 

Limehouse,  195. 

Lincoln,  172,  229. 

Lincolnshire,  41,  70. 

Lindsay  (Writer),  85. 

Lion  crest,  128. 

Lisle,  Lady,  51,  124. 

Literature,  English  begins,  33. 
Littig,  221,  277,  278. 

London,  76,  77,  88-90,  95,  96,  99- 
101,  113,  114,  117-121. 

London,  Walks  in,  59. 

Londonderry,  201. 

Longford,  72-74,  253,  254. 

Looe,  Bond  of,  72. 

Lossing,  116,  159,  201. 

Lovering,  Professor,  137. 

Lowther,  210,  211. 
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